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CHAPTER I 

HE clock in the tower of the village 

chureh had just struck the quarter. 

In the southeast a pale dawn light 
was beginning to show above the curving 
hollow of the down wherein the village 
lay enfolded; but the face of the down 
itself was still in darkness. Farther to 
the south, in a stretch of clear night sky 
hardly touched by the mounting dawn, 
Venus shone enthroned, so large and bril- 
liant, so near to earth and the spectator, 
that she held, she pervaded the whole 
dusky the shadowed fields and 
wintry woods, as though she were their 
very soul and voice. 

“The Star of Bethlehem !—and Christ- 
mas day!” 

Diana Mallory had just drawn back the 
curtain of her bedroom. Her voice, as 
she murmured the words, was full of a 
joyous delight; and yearn- 
ing expressed themselves in her bending 
attitude, her parted lips, and eyes intent 
upon the star. 


seene, 


eagerness 


The panelled room behind her was dim- 
ly lit by a solitary candle, just kindled. 
The faint dawn in front, the flickering 
eandle-light behind, illumined Diana’s tall 
figure, wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 


her small head and slender neck, the tum- 
bling masses of her dark hair, and the 
hand holding the curtain. It was a kind 
and poetic light; but her youth and grace 
needed no softening. 

After the striking of the quarter, the 
church-bell began to ring, with a gentle 
yet insistent note which gradually filled 
the hollows of the village and echoed 
along the the down. 
twice the sound was effaced by the rush 


side of Once or 
and roar of a distant train; and once the 
eall of an owl from a wood—a call mel- 
ancholy and prolonged—was raised as 
though in rivalry. But the bell held 
Diana’s strained ear throughout its 
course, till its mild clangor passed into 
the deeper note of the clock striking the 
hour, and then all sounds alike died into 
a profound yet listening silence. 

“Eight o’clock! That was for early 
service,” she thought; and there flashed 
into her mind an image of the old parish 
church, dimly lit for the Christmas 
Eucharist, its walls and pillars decorated 
with ivy and holly, yet austere and cold 
through all its adornings, with its bare 
walls and pale windows. She shivered 
a little, for her youth had been accus- 
tomed to ‘churches all color and lights 
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‘another 
instantly 
met the shrink- 
She smote her 


churches of 
But 


instinet 


furnishings, 
faith. 


leaping 


and 


type and some 
warm 
ing, and overpowered it. 
hands together. 
“ England! 


country! 


England!—my own, own 
She dropped upon the window-seat, half 
vet the And 
with pressed against the 
glass, she while the dawn stole 
the while in the park the 
trees emerged upon the grass white with 

while, on the face of the 
thickets and paths became slowly visible, 
while the first 
to curl and hover in the frosty air. 

Su Idenly, on a path which climbed the 
hillside till it was lost in the beech-wood 
which the 
flock of sheep, and behind them a shep- 
herd boy from side to side. At 
“ Noth- 
this 


laughing, tears in her eyes. 


there, her face 
waited 
upon night, 


rime, down, 


wreaths of smoke began 


crowned summit, she saw a 
running 
the sight, her eyes kindled again. 
ing changes,” 
country life!” morning of 
Charles I.’s the winters 
and springs when Elizabeth was Queen, 
while Becket lay dead on Canterbury 
when Harold his way to 
that hill, that path were there, 
sheep were climbing it, and shepherds 
them. “It 
England began it 
1 am dead. We are only shadows that 
Put England al- 
and shall live!” 
still, in a 
her 


she thought, “in 
On the 
execution,—in 


steps, 


Senlae, 


was on 


were herding has been so 


since will be so when 


pass. lives 


always 

wavs, 
And 

feaste (dd 


trance of feeling, she 


eyes on the quiet country 


seene. 


The old house which Diana Mallory 


had just begun to inhabit stood upon an 
upland, but it 
hills to 
that it 
valley, leaned over and sheltered by the 


was an upland so 
north and 


rather 


sur- 
and 
a close-girt 


rounded by 
south 


east 
seemed 


downs. Pastures 


studded with trees 
sloped away from the house on all sides; 
the village was hidden from it by bound- 
ary woods; only the 
From the deep oriel window 
sat Diana pro- 
jecting wing of the house itself, its mel- 
lowed red brick, its Jacobean windows 
roof. She could see also a corner 
of the moat with its running stream— 
a moat much older than the building it 
encircled,—and beneath her eyes lay a 


chureh tower 
emerged. 
she 


where could see a 


and 
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small formal garden planned in the d 
of John Evelyn, with its fountain ar 
its sun-dial, and its beds in arabesqu 
The cold light of December lay upon 
all; there was no special beauty in 
landseape, and no magnificence in 
surroundings. But eve) 
detail of what she saw pleased the girl’ 
taste and_ satisfied heart. All tl 
while she was comparing it with oth 
scenes and another landscape, amid whi: 
she had lived till. now:—a monotonou 
blue sea, mountains scorched and erm 
bled by the sun, dry palms in hot ga: 
choked with dust and tor 
with a plague of motor-cars, 
white villas crowded among high walls, 
a wilderness 


house or its 


her 


roads 
mented 


dens, 


of hotels, and everywhx re 
unlovely crowd. 


a ff 
goodness t 


a chattering 
© Thank —that’s done with,” 
she thought,—only to fall into a sudden 
“ Papa—papa !—if 
only here too!” 
She 


remorse. you’ wert 
her hands to her 
moist with sudden tears 
But the happiness in her heart overcame 
the pang, sharp and real as it was. Oh! 
how blessed to have done with the Rivi 
era and its hybrid empty life for good and 
all!—how blessed even to have done with 
the Alps and Italy!—how blessed, above 
all, to have come home!—home into the 
heart of this English land,—warm moth 
er-heart, into which stranger 
orphan, might creep and be at rest. 

The eloquence of her own thoughts 
possessed her. They flowed on in a warm, 
mute rhetoric, till suddenly the Comic 
Spirit was there, and patriotic rapture 
hegan to see itself. She, the wanderer, 
the exile, what did she know of England, 
—or England of her? What did 
know of this village even, this valley 
in which she had pitched her tent? She 
had taken an old house, because it had 
pleased her faney, because it had Tudor 
gables, pretty panelling, and a sun-dial. 
3ut what natural link had she with it, 
or with these peasants and countrymen / 
She had no true roots here. What she 
had done was mere whim and eaprice. 
She was an alien, like anybody else,— 
like the new men and prowling mil- 
lionaires, who bought old English prop- 
erties, moved thereto by a feeling which 
was none the snobbish because it 
was also sentimental. 


pressed eves, 


which were 


she, and 


she 


less 





arm, 
ymic 
ture 
Ter, 
and, 


she 


illey 
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THERE SHE WAITED WHILE THE DAWN STOLE 


UPON THE NIGHT 
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rebelling hotly - 
vet not seeing how to disentangle herself 
{ rom these associates. And she was still 
put herself the 
mood, and to see and 


She drew herself up 


back in 

herselt 
the 
knocked at 


struggling to 
romantic 
her experiment romantic 
light, her the 
door, and distraction entered with letters 


anew in 


when maid 


and a cup of tea. 
later Miss Mallory left her 


room behind her, and went tripping down 
Beechceote 


An hour 


oak stairease of 


the broad 
Manor. 


By this time romance was uppermost 


again, and self-congratulation. She was 


twenty-two; she she 


look 


any 


young—y)ust was 


knew it—agreeable to 
had as 
woman need want; she had already seen 
1 great deal of the 
land; and she had fallen headlong in love 
with this charming old house, and had 


yw, in spite of various difficulties, man- 


upon, she 


much money as reasonable 


world outside Eng- 


aged to possess herself of it, 
her life in it. Full of might 
be; but she was its living mistress hence- 
forth: nor was it either 
snobbish that should 


exult in it; quite the contrary. 


and plant 
ghosts it 


ridiculous or 
and 
And she 
paused on the slippery stairs to admire 
the old panelled hall below, the play of 
wintry the oaken 
she herself had rescued from desecrating 
paint, and the effect of some old Persian 
r which had only arrived from Lon- 
don the night before, on the dark polish- 
ed boards. For Diana 
joys connected with the old house: the 
joy of entering in, 


she love it 


sunlight on surfaces 


ugs, 


there were two 
a stranger and con- 
queror, on its guarded and matured beau- 
ty, and the joy of adding to that beauty 
by a deft Very deft 
tender and be. 
could time-worn 

with 


and 
But no 


modernness. 
skilful it 
that 
their 


must 
Persian 

blue and 
old Italian 


Genoa, or 


one say 


rugs, iridescent 
reds, or 
and cut-velvet 
Florence, or Venice, 

the Jacobean 
It was the horrible furniture of 
the ancestral 
of the place, which had been an offence 
and a disfigurement. In moving it out 
ind replacing it Diana felt that she had 
become the spiritual child of the old 
house, in spite of her alien blood. There 


greens, and rose 
from 
out of 


charming 


damask 
were har- 
mony with 
rooms. 
the 


Vayasours, possessors 


OF 
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is a kinship not of the flesh, and it 
thrilled all through her. 

But just as her pause of daily hom- 
to the place in which she found her- 


self was over and she was about to 


age 
run 
down the remaining stairs to the dining- 
a new thought delayed her for a 
moment by the the 
thonght of a lady who would no doubt be 
waiting for her at the breakfast-table. 
Mrs. Colwood, Miss Mallory’s 
chaperon and companion, had 
the night before, on Christmas eve. 


room, 


stairease window 


new 
arrived 
She 
had appeared just in time for dinner, and 
the two ladies had spent the 
Diana’s first impressions had 
been pleasant,—yes, 
though Mrs. 
Diana still 
question but that 


evening 
together. 
certainly, pleasant; 
Colwood had been shy, and 
There could be no 
Mrs. Colwood re- 
and attractive. Her 
gentle, almost childish looks appealed for 
her. 


more so. 
was 
fined, intelligent, 
So did her d ep black, and the story 
which explained it. Diana had heard of 
her from a friend in Rome, where Mrs. 
Colwood’s husband—a young Indian Civil 
servant—-had died of fever and lung mis- 
chief on his way to England for a long 
and where the little widow 
had touched the hearts of all who came 
in contact with her. 

Diana thought, with one of her ready 
compunctions, 


sick-leave, 


that she had not been ex- 
pansive enough the night before. She 
ran down-stairs, determined to make 
Mrs. Colwood feel at home at once. 
When she entered the dining-room, the 
new companion was standing beside the 
window looking the formal 
and the beyond it. Iler 
attitude was a little drooping, and, as she 


out upon 


garden lawn 


turned to greet her hostess and employer, 
Diana’s quick 


eves seemed to perceive 
a trace of recent tears on the small face. 
The girl was deeply touched, though she 
made no Poor little thing! <A 
widow, and childless, in a strange place. 

Mrs. Colwood, however, showed no 
further melancholy. She was full of 
admiration for the beauty of the frosty 
touched with rime, 
the browns and purples of the distant 
woods. She spoke shyly but winningly 
of the comfort of her room and the 
thoughtfulness with which Miss Mallory 
had arranged it; could not 
enough of the picturesqueness of 


sign. 


morning, the trees 


she say 


the 
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house. 


in her 


Yet 


praise. 


was nothing fulsome 
had the gift 
the saying of sweet and flattering 
the 
They eseaped her whether she would or 
no,—that at least the 
ind Diana found it agreeable. 
able that befor 
table 


is cCons¢ ious on 


there 
Shi which 
1 
makes 
things appear 


merest simplicity. 


was impression ; 

So agree 
they had been ten min- 
utés at Miss Mallory, in response, 
her own part of an 
her new 

effect. 
Diana, indeed, was naturally governed by 
the wish to please. She 
all things to liked 


could loved. 


brought 


unusually strong wish to please 


companion, to make a_ good 


desired above 
that is, if 
Mrs. 
warm and 


unfolded. 


she 
Colwood 


favoring 


not he 
he ra 
Diana 


with 


atmosphere. 


In the 
conversation it 
ladic $ had many 
Mrs. Colwood had 
two short years of married life—in 
India; Diana had travelled 
her father. Also, as 
had winter at 
other at 


of this first exploratory 
that the 


common. 


cours 
appeared two 
experiences in 


been her 


two years 
there with 
Mrs. Colwood 
Cannes 

Margherita. 
veh mence her we ariness 

the fact that Mrs. 
mm her led to all the 


a girl, 
spent a and 


Diana 


an- 
Santa ex- 


pressed with 
of the 
‘o] 


} 
iIwood 


Riviera; but 
differed fr 
more conversation. 
“My father would 
sighed Diana. “ Ih 


lish climate, even in 


never come home,” 
hated the 


summer. 


Eng- 
Ky- 
to let us go 
We 


his 


ery used to beg him 
But he 
first, | 
then I 
thought he had been so long 
find no old friends left. 
many of them had died. 
But whenever I talked of it he 
to look old and ill. So I] 


press it—never!” 


year I 
to England. 
lived 

health, 
Perhaps he 
away he 


And, 


never would. 


abroad, suppose, for 


and ean’t 


explain it. 
would 
indeed, So 
began 
never could 


fell to a 
full of 
noticed the quality of it. 

mother had lived,” 


same 
” 


lower note 


Mrs. Col- 


The girl’s voice 
musical and memory. 
wood 

“Of course if my 
said Diana, in the 
have been difterent. 

‘But she died when you were a child?” 

“ Fichteen vyvears j 
member it. We 
Afterwards father 


we never came bac k. 


tone, “it would 


ago. I ean just re- 
London then. 

me abroad, and 
Oh! the waste of 


were in 


took 


all those years!” 
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“ Waste?” Mrs. probed ¢ 
phrase a little. Diana insisted, first wit 
warmth, and then with an eloquence th 
startled her companion, that for an Eng 
lishwoman to be 


( ‘olwor vd 


brought up outsi 
England, away from country and co 

trymen, was to waste and forego a hu 
dred that might h 

been gathered up. “I used to be asham« 
when I talked to English people. N 
that we saw many. We lived for y 

and a little villa near Rapall 
and in the summer we used to go up int 
the 


precious things 


vears at 


mountains, 


from 
But after we came back from a long to 


Me 


away everybod 
hotel in 
our little house was let—: 
I used to talk to people there,—tho 
papa liked 
I made ridiculous 


we lived for a time at a 


tone own 


never making friends. 
about 
But 


2 y 
has ived 


mistakes 
lish things—-and they’d laugh. 


can’t know—unless one 
breathed in a 
That’s what 
Mrs. 
“Think of the people who wish they 
had without ever 
hearing the Bible, st 
read it for the first whe 
could really understand it. You 
feel England all the more intensely now, 


country, from one’s birt! 
I’ve lost.” 

Colwood demurred. 

grown up reading or 
about that they 
might time, 
they 


because you come fresh to her.” 
Diana sprang up, with a 
face—half laugh, half frown. 
“Yes, I feel her! Above all, I 
he r ¢ nemies !” 
She let 
was seratching at the door. 


change 
fee] 


fine collie, who 
As she 
before the fire, holding up a biscuit for 
him to jump at, she turned a red and 
conscious face towards her companion. 


in her dog, a 
stood 


The fire in the eyes, the smile on the lip, 
seemed to say: 
“ There! 


come to it. 
This is my passion—my hobby—this 


now we have 
is me!” 

“Tfer enemies! 

* Desperately !” 

“A Tory?’ 

“Fanatical. But that’s only part of 
it. ‘What should they know of England 
that only England know!’ ” 

Miss Mallory threw back her head with 
a gesture that became it. 

“ Ah, I see—an imperialist ?” 

Diana nodded, smiling. She had seat- 
ed herself in a chair by the fireside. Her 


You are political ?” 
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and 
her slender hands rested on the black 
Mrs. Colwood admired the 
Miss Mallory’s shoul- 
ers and long waist were well shown by 
er simple dress of black 

Iler head, and 


iled with curly black hair, earried itself 


e’s head was on her knees, one 


nd tan. 


eture 


sloping 


and clos ly 


ing serge. crowned 


th an amazing self - possession and 
all 


might talk 
friend; no 


which was yet feminine. 


This young polities, 
cht her 


1d 


woman 


new male man 
eall her prater while she bore her 
that air. ler eves the 
noticed it for: the 
their remarkable intensity, 
short sight. The \ 
colored, and thickly 
slightly veiled 
habitual 
f ] / 


scious struaagle ») see, 


with 
haperon first time 
ed some of 
doubt, to 
ge, finely 
their 


ogest¢ d an 


were 
fringed, 
concentration 
quite un- 
that 
mind behind demand- 


though 
with 
rness which the 
of them. 
tte, the 
tilted, the mo 
though la 


oval. 


The comple xion was a cle: 
the mn 
ith fresh an 
the 
Altogether, an aspect of rich 


ehe ( ks rOSyV 5 


and face 


rge ; 


| glowing youth: no perfect beauty ; but 
thing arré sting, ardent, charged, 


perhaps overcharged, with personality. 

Mrs. Colwood said to herself that life at 

Beecheote would be no stagnant pool. 
While the 
m before kept 


Miss 


thev drawing- 
Diana 
Mallory 


( anada in 


lingered in 
she 

that 
India, and 
course of her last two 

ith her father. Their 

pread over more than a year; and Diana 
dad brought Mr. Mallory back to the 

Riviera, only, it appeared, to die, after 
illness. But in 
securing to her that year of travel, her 
had bestowed last best 
ift upon her. Aided by his 
d stimulated by his knowledge, 

ind and had de- 

eloped. And, as through a natural out- 
let, all her starved devotion for the Eng- 


church, 
lkinge. It seemed 

d seen Egypt, 
years of life 


travels had 


me eight months of 


father and 


his 
affection 
he r 


character rapidly 


I 


land 


land she had never known had spent it- 
elf the Englands had found 
evond the seas: hard-worked 
soldiers lonely Indian 
the captains of English 
Canadian 


she 
the 
civilians in 


upon 
upon 
with and 
upon 

the 


railways; 


ST ations, 
ships, 
fields 


fact, 


upon pioneers of 
upon England, in 


Oriental faiths 


and 
as the arbiter of 
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the wrestler with the desert,—the mother 
states. A for 
the work of her race beyond these narrow 


ind maker of new passion 


seas,—a passion of sympathy, which was 
also a passion of antagonism, since every 
phase of that Miss 
Mallory, had hate 
nd calumny of 

itself 


according to 
the 
expressed 


work, 
been dogged by 


al base minds, 
through her charming mouth with 
Mrs. Col- 


She had 


the 


a quite astonishing fluency. 


wood’s mind moved uneasily. 
expected an orphan girl, ignorant of 


world, 


h ips mould. 


whom she might mother and per- 
oor ria, 
color and a 
voice, as other girls might talk 

rs or chiffons. 
and 
viewed her own equipment in 
Miss Mallory diseoursed of 

Mrs. Colwood had lived in it. 

But her husband had entered th« 
Civil 


She found a young 
d 


sing polities with raise 


Egeria’s compan- 
alarm re- 


thes di- 


eretly with some 


Indian 
order that he 


enough to 


Service simply in 


| money marry her. 
their 


d probably been mor 


ring short time together 


1° 


] i 
KeeHLVY allve 


to the depreciation of the r Iper than to 
of England’s 
Herbert had done 
he had. Onee or 
talked, the little 
| with tears, again unseen. 
Diana 
for her companion symbols of 
heart-break death. But she 
her her comments and 
jections that 
talk flowing. 
In the midst of it 
nly heard outside. 
“Carols!” she 
“The first time I 
England itself!” 
the hall and threw 
handful of 


“ Good 


imperial mission. 
his duty: of 
as Miss 
widow’s 
The 


udly 


twice i 
eves 
Ind- 


into 


lames 


threw so pri 
and plaved 
part; and i 


were all was 


necessa 
keen the 
voices were sud- 
Diana 


said, 


Starte d. 
flushing 


have he ard 


with 


em in 
She fic w To 
door open. A 
weaved. 


the 
children ap- 
Wences 
Miss 


isiasm: 


King 
las!” in a hideous vari ty of keys. 
Mallory heard them with enth 
the n turned to the butler behind her. 
“Give them a shilling, please, Brown. 


shouting, 


” 


A quick change passed over the counte 
of the man addressed. 
"J ady 


than thr em nee,” 


Emily, ma’am, never gave more 
This stately person had formerly served 
the Vay inclined 


to let his present mistress know it 


asours, and was much 


























st) 


looked 


Diana 


Missive. 


disappointed, but sub- 
don’t 
But 
to-night. 


and 


“Oh, very well, Brown—l want 
I hear 
Now 


sup- 


to alter any of the old ways. 


the choir will come up 


they must have half-a-crown, 


Brown.” 
himself 


ym re ple ise, 


Brown drew up a little more 
stittly. 

* Lady 
ma’am, 
didn’t 
mone "Agg 

“ Oh, I don’t care!” said Miss Mallory, 
hastily. “I’m sure they'll like it, 
Ialf-a-crown, please.” 


and 


Emily always gave ’em supper, 
but, begging your pardon, she 
hold at all with "em 


giving 


Brown! 
Brown with a 
her 
bawling 


Diana, 
her hands 

the farewell 

of the childre n, turned to Mrs. 


with 


withdrew, 
and 
mitigate 


laughing face, over 
ears to 
Colwood, 
an invitation to dress for church. 

“ The first time for me,” she explained. 
“3 been coming up and down for 
a month or 


h ive 
more, two or three days at 
the furnishing. But 


home r 


a time, to see to 
now I am at 
The Christmas service in the parish 
church enough. The 
Beecheote was at the back of the 
church, and as the new mistress of the 
ise entered and the 

she drew the eyes of a large con- 
gregation of and small 
Diana moved in a kind of hap- 


was agreeable 


pew 
walked down 
rusties shop- 
kee pers, 
py ahsorption, glancing gently from side 
to side. 


to her repre sentative of a 


This gathering of villagers was 
spiritual and 
fellowship to which she came 
now to be The old church, 
ivy and holly; the tombs in 
the standing 
distribution after 
accordance with an old bene- 
the fifteenth- 
the school- 
the 
her in a 


national 
joined. 
wreathed in 
the 
near the 


southern aisle: loaves 


porch for 
sery ice . in 
faction: fragments of 
vlass in the windows: 
children to left; the singing, 
sermon,—found 
a childlike mood. She knelt, 
listened, like under- 
nitiation, with a tender aspiring 


century 
her 
prayers, the 
weleon ing, 
she ang, she one 
going i 
light 


of exnr ssion. 


in her eves, and an eager mobility 
The 
clergyman who preached the sermon did 
fact, please her at all. He was 
thin High-Churehman, with an oblong 


Mrs. Colwood was more critical. 


not, in 
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face and head, narrow shoulders, and 
spare frame. He wore spectacles, an 
his voice was disagreeably pitched. Hi 
sermon was nevertheless remarkable. A 
bare yet penetrating style; a stern vie 
of life; the voice of a prophet, and ap 
the 


these he m™ yssessed. 


socialist,—al 
None of them, 
might have been thought, were especial 
ly fitted to capture either the female o1 
the rustic mind. Yet it could 
denied that the congregation 
usually good for a village chureh; and 
by the involuntary sigh which Miss Mal 
lory gave as the sermon ended, Mrs. Col 
wood was able to gauge the profound and 
docile attention with which one at least 
had listened to it. 

After church there was much linger 
ing in the churchyard for the exchang 
of Christmas greetings. Mrs. Colwood 
found herself introduced to the Vicar, 
Mr. Lavery; to a couple of maiden ladies 
of the name of Bertram; and to an elder 
Dr. and Mrs. 
white-haired, courteous, kind, who 
were accompanied by a soldier son, in 
whom it was evident they took a bound 
less pride. The young man, of a hand 
and countenance, looked at 
Miss Mallory as much as good manners 
allowed. She, however, had eyes for no 
but the Vicar, with whom sh 
started, téte-i-téte, in the direction of 
the Vicarage. 

Mrs. Colwood followed, shyly making 
acquaintance with the Roughsedges and 
the elder Miss Bertram. That lady was 
dressed with peculiar plainness; and the 
absence of decorative effect might 
to extend also to her manner. 
tall, fair, and faded; she had a sharp, 
handsome nose and a high forehead; and 
her eyes, which hardly ever met those 
of the person with whom she talked, gave 
the preoccupied, 
with few or none of the ordinary human 
curiosities. 

Mrs. 
was most human, motherly, and’ inquisi 
tive. 
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She wore two curls on either side 
of her face, held by small combs, a large 
bonnet, and an ample cloak. It was clear 
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ipon the rest of mankind. She perceived 
a moment that Mrs. Colwood was the 
ew “ companion ” to the heiress, that 
she was a widow, and sad—in spite of 
er cher rfulness. 
Now I hope Miss Mallory is going 
ke us!” she said, with a touch of 
nfidential good humor, as she drew 
Mrs. Colwood a little behind the others. 
‘We are all in love with her already. 
But she must be patient with us. We’re 
rv humdrum folk!” 
Mrs. Colwood could only say that Miss 
Mallory seemed to be in love with every- 
e--the house, the church, the vil 
e, and the neighbors. Mrs. Rough- 


shook her gray curls, smiling, as 


] 


he replied that this was no doubt partly 
due to novelty. After her long residence 
broad, Miss Mallory was—it was very 
evident—glad to come home. Poor thing 
she must have known a great deal of 
trouble—an only child, and no mother! 
“Well, ’m sure if there’s anything we 
can do 
Mrs. Roughsedge nodded cheerfully 
wards her husband and son in front. 
The gesture awakened a certain natural 
reserve in Mrs. Colwood, followed by a 
ick feeling of amusement with herself 
it she should so soon have developed 
the instinct of watch-dog. But it was 
not to be denied that the new mistress 
I Beecheote was well endowed, as single 
women go. Fond mothers with marriage- 
able sons might require some handling. 
But Mrs. Roughsedge’s simple kind- 
ness soon baffled distrust. And Mrs. Col- 
ood was beginning to talk freely, when 
suddenly the Viear and Miss Mallory in 
front came to a stop. The way to the 
Viearage lay along a side road. The 
Roughsedges also, who had walked so far 
for sociability’s sake, must return to the 
village and early dinner. The party broke 
up. Miss Mallory, as she made her good- 
byes, appeared a little flushed and dis- 
composed. But the unconscious fire in 
her glance and the vigor of her carriage 
lid but add to her good looks. Captain 
Ronghsedge, as he touched her hand, 
asked whether he should find her at home 
that afternoon if he called, and Diana 
absently said yes. 
“ What a strange, impracticable man!” 
cried Miss Mallory, hotly, as the ladies 
turned into the Beecheote drive. “It is 








DIANA MALLORY. 
really a misfortune to find a man of such 
opinions in this place.” 

“The Vicar?” said Mrs. Colwood, be 
wildered. 

‘A Little Englander!—a socialist! 
And so rude, too! I asked him to let me 
help him with his poor,—and he threw 
back my offers in my face. What they 
wanted, he said, was not charity, but 
justice. And justice apparently means 
cutting up the property of the rich and 
giving it to the poor. Is it my fault if 
the Vavasours neglected their cottages? 
I just mentioned emigration, and he 
foamed! I am sure he would give away 
the Colonies for a pinch of soap, and 
abolish the Army and Navy to-morrow.” 

Diana’s face glowed with indignation, 
—with wounded feeling besides. Mrs. 
Colwood endeavored to soothe her, but 
she remained grave and rather silent 
for some time. The flow of Christmas 
feeling and romantic pleasure had been 
arrested, and the memory of a_ harsh 
personality haunted the day. In the aft- 
ernoon, however, in the unpacking of 
various pretty knickknacks, and in the 
putting away of books and papers, Diana 
recovered herself. She flitted about the 
house, arranging her favorite books, 
hanging pictures, and disposing embroid- 
eries. The old walls glowed afresh under 
her hand, and from the combination of 
their antique beauty with her young 
taste a home began to emerge, stamped 
with a woraan’s character and reflecting 
her enthusiasms. As she assisted in the 
task, Mrs. Colwood learnt many things. 
She gathered that Miss Mallory read two 
or three languages, that she was passion- 
ately fond of French memoirs and the 
French classics, that her father had taught 
her Latin and German, and guided every 
phase of her education. Traces, indeed, 
of his poetie and scholarly temper were 
visible throughout his daughter’s posses- 
sions,—so plainly that at last, as they 
came nearly to the end of the books, 
Diana’s gayety once more disappeared. 
She moved soberly and dreamily, as 
though the past returned upon her; and 
onee or twice Mrs. Colwood came upon 
her standing motionless, her finger in an 
open book, her eves wandering absently 
through the casement windows to the dis- 
tant wall of hill. Sometimes, as she bent 
over the books and packets, she would say 







































































































































































littl things, or quote stories of her 


father. which seemed to show a pretty 


wish on her part to make the lady who 
was now to be her companion understand 
mething of the feelings and memories 
which her life was based. But ther 
dignity in it all, and, besides, a fun- 
damental awe and reserve. Mrs. Col 
d seemed to see that there were ri 
membrances connected with her father 
far too poignant to be touched in speech. 


At tea-time Captain Roughsedge ap 
peared. Mrs. Colwood’s first impression 


¢ 


of his good manners and good looks was 
confirmed. But his conversation could 
not be said to flow; and in endeavoring 
to entertain him, the two ladies fought 
a rather up-hill fight. Then Diana dis- 
covered that he belonged to the Sixtieth 
Rifles, whereupon the young lady dis- 
closed a knowledge of the British Army, 
and its organization, which struck her 
visitor as nothing short of astounding. 
He listened to her open-mouthed while 
she rattled on, mainly to fill up the gaps 
in his own remarks; and when she paused, 
he bluntly complimented her on her in 
formation. “Oh, that was papa!” said 
Diana, with a smile and a sigh. “ He 
taught me all he could about the army, 
though he himself had only been a vol- 
unteer. There was an old History of the 
British Army I was brought up on. It 
was useful when we went to India,—he- 
cause I knew so much about the regi- 
ments we came across.” 

This accomplishment of hers proved 
indeed a godsend; the young man found 
his tongue; and the visit ended much 
better than it began. 

As he said rood by, he looked round 
the drawing-room in wonderment. 

“ Tlow you've altered it! The Va- 
vasours made it hideous. But I’ve only 
been in this room twice before, though 
my people have lived here thirty years. 
We were never smart enough for Lady 
Emily.” 

He colored as he spoke, and Diana sus- 
pected in him a memory of small past hu- 
miliations. Evidently he was sensitive 
as well as shy. 

“Tard work—dear young man!” she 
said with a smile, and a stretch, as the 
door closed upon him. “ But, after all— 
“que j'aime le militaire!’ Now, shall we 
go back to work ?” 
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There were still some books to unpack. 
Presently Mrs. Colwood found herself 
helping to carry a small but heavy box 
of papers to the sitting-room which 
Diana had arranged for herself next to 
her bedroom. Mrs. Colwood noticed that 
before Diana asked her assistance she 
dismissed her new maid, who had _ beet 
till then actively engaged in the unpack 
ing. Miss Mallory herself unlocked the 
trunk in which the despatch-box had ar 
rived, and took it out. The box had an 
old green baize covering which was much 
frayed and worn. Diana placed it on 
the floor of her bedroom, where Mrs. Col 
wood had been helping her in various un 
packings, and went away for a minute to 
clear a space for it in the locked wall 
cupboard to which it was to be consigned. 
Her companion, left alone, happened to 
see that an old mended tear in the green 
baize had given way in Diana’s handling 
of the box, and quite involuntarily her 
eyes caught a brass plate on the morocco 
lid, which bore the words, “ Sparling 
papers.” Diana came back at the mo- 
ment, and perceived the uncovered label. 
She flushed a little, hesitated, and then 
said, looking first at the label and then at 
Mrs. Colwood: 

“T think I should like you to know 

my name was not always Mallory. 
We were Sparlings,—but my father took 
the name of Mallory after my mother’s 
death. It was his mother’s name, and 
there was an old Mallory uncle who left 
him a property. I believe he was glad to 
change his name. He never spoke to m« 
of any Sparling relations. He was an 
only child, and I always suppose his 
father must have been very unkind to 
him,—and that they quarrelled. At any 
rate, he quite dropped the name, and 
never would let me speak of it. My mother 
had hardly any relations either,—only the 
sister, who married and went to Barba- 
does. So our old name was very soon 
forgotten. And please ”—she looked up 
appealingly—* now that I have told you, 
will you forget it too? It always seemed 
to hurt papa to hear it, and I never could 
bear to do—or say—anything that gave 
him pain.” 

She spoke with a sweet seriousness. 
Mrs. Colwood, who had been conscious of 
a slight shock of puzzled recollection, 
gave an answer which evidently pleased 
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Diana, for the girl held out her hand and 
nressed that of her companion; then they 
irried the box to its place, and were 
ving the room, when suddenly Diana 
th a joyous exclamation pounced on a 
ok which was lying on the floor, tum- 
ed among a dozen others recently un- 
Backed 
“Mr. Markham’s Rossetti! I am glad. 
Now I ean face him!” 
She looked up all smiles. 
“Do you know that I am going to take 
1 to a party next week ?’—to the Mark- 
ms? They live near here,—at Taliyn 
ITall. They have asked us for two nights 
Thursday to Saturday. I hope you 





on’t mind.’ 

“Have I got a dress?” said Mrs. Col- 

od anxiously. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter!—not at the 
Markhams. I am glad!” repeated Diana, 

ndling the book. “If I really had lost 
it. it would have given him a horrid ad- 
v intage !” 

“Who is Mr. Markham ?” 

‘A gentleman we got to know at Ra- 
nallo,” said Diana, still smiling to her- 





lf. “He and his mother were there 
st winter. Father and I quarrelled 
vith him all day long. He is the worst 
Radical IT ever met, but—” 

Jut?—but agreeable ?” 

“Oh yes,” said Diana uncertainly, and 
Mrs. Colwood thought she colored,—* oh 
es agreeable !” 

“ And he lives near here?” 

“Tle is the member for the division. 
Such a erew as we shall meet there!” 
Diana laughed out. “I had better warn 
you. But they have been very kind. 
They ealled directly they knew I had 
taken the house. ‘They’ means Mr. 
Markham and his mother. I am glad 
I’ve found his book!” She went off em- 
bracing it. 

Mrs. Colwood was left with two im- 
pressions—one sharp, the other vague. 
if One was that Mr. Oliver Markham might 
easily become a personage in the story 
of which she had just, as it were, turned 
the first leaf. The other was connected 
with the name on the despatch-box. Why 
did it haunt her? It had produced a 
kind of indistinguishable echo in the 
brain, to which she could put no words, 

which was none the less dreary; like a 
j voice of wailing from a far-off past. 

Vor CXV.—No. 690.—103 
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CHAPTER II 

URING the days immediately follow- 

ing her arrival at Beechcote, Mrs. 
Colwood applied herself to a study of 
Miss Mallory, and her surroundings,— 
none the less penetrating because the stu- 
dent was modest and her method unper- 
ceived. She divined a nature unworldly, 
impulsive; steeped, moreover, for all its 
spiritual and intellectual foree, which 
was considerable, in a kind of sensuous 
romance,—much connected with concrete 
things and symbols, places, persons, em- 
blems, or relics, any contact with which 
might at any time bring the color to the 
girl’s cheeks and the tears to her eyes. 
Honor—personal or national—the word 
was to Diana like a spark of dry leaves. 
Her whole nature flamed to it, and there 
were moments when she walked visibly 
transfigured in the glow of it. Her mind 
was rich, moreover, in the delicate, in- 
choate loves, the half-poetic, half-intel- 
lectual passions, the mystical yearnings 
and aspirations, which haunt a pure ex- 
panding youth. Such human beings, 
Mrs. Colwood reflected, are not generally 
made for happiness. But there were also 
in Diana signs both of practical ability 
and of rare common-sense. Would this 
last avail to protect her from her enthu- 
siasms? Mrs. Colwood remembered a 
famous Frenchwoman of whom it was 
said, “Her judgment is infallible—her 
conduct one long mistake!” The little 
companion was already sufficiently at- 
tached to Miss Mallory to hope that in 
this case a natural tact and _ balance 
might not be thrown away. 

As to suitors and falling in love, the 
natural accompaniments of such a 
charming youth, Mrs. Colwood came 
across no traces of anything of the sort. 
During her journey with her father to 
India, Japan, and America, Miss Mal- 
lory had indeed for the first time seen 
something of society. But in the villa 
beside the Mediterranean, it was evident 
that her life with her father had been 
one of complete seclusion. She and 
he had lived for each other. Books, 
sketching, long walks, a friendly interest 
in their peasant neighbors,—these had 
filled their time. 

It took, indeed, but a short time to dis- 
cover in Miss Mallory a hunger for so- 
ciety which seemed to be the natural re- 
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sult of long starvation. With her neigh- 
bors the Roughsedges, she was already on 
the friendliest terms. To Dr. Rough- 
sedge, who was infirm, and often a pris- 
oner to his library, she paid many small 
attentions which soon won the heart of 
an old student. She was in love with 
Mrs. Roughsedge’s gray curls and moth- 
erly ways; and would consult her about 
servants and tradesmen with an eager hu- 
mility. She liked the son, it seemed, for 
the parents’ sake, nor was it long before 
he was allowed—at his own pressing re- 
quest—to help in hanging pictures and 
arranging books at Beechcote. <A girl’s 
manner with young men is always a mat- 
ter of interest to older women. Mrs. Col- 
wood thought that Diana’s manner to the 
young soldier could not have been easily 
bettered. It was frank and gay—with 
just that tinge of old-fashioned reserve 
which might be thought natural in a girl 
of gentle breeding, brought up alone by 
a fastidious father. With all her impet- 
uosity, indeed, there was about her some- 
thing markedly virginal and remote, 
which is commoner perhaps in Irish than 
in English women. Mrs. Colwood watched 
the effect of it on Captain Roughsedge. 
After her third day of acquaintance with 
him, she said to herself, “ He will fall in 
love with her!” But she said it with 
compassion, and without troubling to 
speculate on the lady. Whereas, with re- 
gard to the Markham visit, she already— 
she could hardly have told why—found 
herself full of curiosity. 

Meanwhile, in the few days which 
elapsed before that visit was due, Diana 
was much ealled on by the countryside. 
The girl restrained her restlessness, and 
sat at home, receiving everybody with a 
friendliness which might have been in- 
sipid but for its grace and spontaneity. 
She disliked no one, was bored by no one. 
The joy of her home-coming seemed to 
halo them all. Even the sour Miss Ber- 
trams could not annoy her; she thought 
them sensible and clever; even the tire- 
some Mrs. Minchin, of Minchin Hall, 
the “gusher” of the county, who 
“adored” all mankind, and _ ill-treated 
her stepdaugchter—even she was dubbed 
“very kind,” till Mrs. Roughsedge, next 
day, kindled a passion in the .girl’s eyes 
by some tales of the stepdaughter. Mrs. 
Colwood wondered whether indeed she 





could be bored, as Mrs. Minchin had n. 
achieved it. Those who talk easily a 
well, like Diana, are less keenly awar, 
she thought, of the platitudes of thei 
neighbors. They are not defenceless, |i] 
the shy and the silent. 

Nevertheless it was clear that if Dia: 
welcomed the neighbors with pleasure, s} 
often saw them go with relief. As so 
as the house was clear of them, she wou! 
stand pensively by the fire, looking dow 
into the blaze like one on whom a drea 
suddenly descends,—then would oft 
call her dog, and go out alone into tl 
winter twilight. From these rambles s! 
would return grave,—sometimes with re 
dened eyes. But at all times, as Mr 
Colwood soon began to realize, there w 
but a thin line of division between lx 
gayety and some inexplicable sadnes 
some unspoken grief, which seemed t 
rise upon her and overshadow her, like 
cloud tangled in the woods of spring 
Mrs. Colwood could only suppose tha 
these times of silence and eclipse wer 
connected in some way with her father 
and her loss of him. But whenever th: 
occurred, Mrs. Colwood found her ow 
mind invincibly recalled to that name o1 
the box of papers, which still haunted 
her, still brought with it a vague sens 
of something painful and harrowing, 
breath of desolation, in strange harmony 
it often seemed, with certain looks ani 
moods of Diana. Sut, Mrs. Colwood 
searched her memory in vain. And in 
deed, after a little while, some imperiou 
instinct even forbade her the search,—s 
rapid and strong was the growth of sym 
pathy with the young life which ha 
ealled her to its aid. 


The day of the Markham visit arrive: 
—a January afternoon clear and frost; 
In the morning before they were to start 
Diana seemed to be often closeted wit! 
her maid, and once, in passing Miss Mal 
lory’s open door, her companion could not 
help seeing a consultation going on, and : 
snowy white dress, with black ribbons, ly 
ing on the bed. Heretofore Diana had on! 
appeared in black, the strict black whic! 
French dressmakers understand, for 
was little more than a year since her fat} 
er’s death. The thought of seeing her i 
white stirred Mrs. Colwood’s expectation- 

Tallyn Hall was eight miles fro: 
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Reecheote. The ladies were to drive, but 
order to show Mrs. Colwood something 
the country, Diana decreed that they 

hould walk up to the downs by a field 

1th. meeting the carriage which bore 
ir luggage at a convenient point on 

he main road. 

The day was a day of beauty,—-the 

s and grass lightly rimed, the air 

irkling and translucent. Nature was 


held in the rest of winter; but beneath 


e outward stillness, one caught as it 
re the strong heart-beat of the mighty 
ther. Diana climbed the steep down 
ithout a pause, save when she turned 
sund from time to time to help her com- 
nion. Her slight firm frame, the grace- 
| decision of her movements, the ab- 

ce of all stress and effort, showed a 
reature accustomed to exercise and open 

Mrs. Colwood, the frail Anglo-Ind- 
to whom walking was a task, tried 
rival her in vain; and Diana was soon 

ll of apologies and remorse for having 
mpted her to the climb. 

“ Please! — please!””— the little lady 
anted, as they reached the top—* wasn’t 
iis worth it?” 

For they stood in one of the famous 
vood and common lands of Southern 
England,—great beeches towering over- 
head,—glades opening to right and left, 

ferny paths over green turf-tracks, and 
venues of immemorial age, the highways 

a vanished life,—old earthworks, over- 
grown,—lanes deep-sunk in the chalk 
where the pack-horses once made their 
vay,—gnarled thorns, bent with years, 
et still white-mantled in the spring: a 
wild, enchanted no-man’s country, owned, 

seemed, by rabbits and birds, solitary, 
ively, and barren :—yet from its farthest 
edge, the high spectator, looking eastward, 

a clear night, might see on the hori- 
on the dim flare of London. 

Diana’s habitual joy broke out, as she 
stood gazing at the village below, the 
valls and woods of Beechcote, the church, 
the plough-lands, and the far-western 
plain, drawn in pale grays and purples 
nder the declining sun. 

‘Isn’t it heavenly!—the browns—the 
blues—the soberness, the delicacy of it 
all? Oh, so much better than any tire- 
some Mediterranean—any stupid Rivi- 
era!—Ah!” She stopped and _ turned, 
checked by a sound behind her. 
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Captain Roughsedge appeared, carry- 
ing his gun, his spaniel beside him. He 
greeted the ladies with what seemed to 
Mrs. Colwood a very evident start of 
pleasure, and turned to walk with them. 

“You have been’ shooting?’ said 
Diana. 

He admitted it. 

“That’s what you enjoy?” 

He flushed. 

“More than anything in the world.” 

But he looked at his questioner a little 
askance, as though uncertain how she 
might take so gross a confession. 

Diana laughed, and hoped he got as 
much as he desired. Then he was not lik 
his father—who cared so much for books? 

“Oh, books!” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ Well, the fact is, I—I don’t often 
read if I can help it. But of course they 
make you do a lot of it—with these beast- 
ly examinations. They’ve about spoilt 
the army with them.” 

“You wouldn’t do it for pleasure?” 

“ What,—reading ?” He’ shook his 
head decidedly. “ Not while T could be 
doing anything else.” 

“ Not history or poetry ?” 

He looked at her again nervously. 
But the girl’s face was gay, and he vent- 
ured on the truth. 

“Well, no, I can’t say I do. My father 
reads a deal of poetry aloud.” 

“ And it bores you?” 

“Well, I don’t understand it,” he said, 
slowly and candidly. 

“Ton’t you even read the papers?’ 
asked Diana, wondering. 

He started. 

“Why. I should think I do!” he cried. 
“T should rather think I do! That’s an- 
other thing altogether—that’s not books.” 

“Then perhaps you read the debate 
last night?” She looked at him with a 
kindling eye. 

“Of course I did—every word of it! 
Do you know what those Radical fellows 
are up to now? They'll never rest until 
we've lost the Khaibar—and then the 
Lord only knows what ‘ll happen.” 

Diana flew into diseussion—quick 
breath, red cheeks! Mrs. Colwood looked 
on amazed. 

Presently both appealed to her, the 
Anglo-Indian. But she smiled and stam- 
mered—declining the challenge. Beside 
their eagerness, their passion, she felt 
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herself tongue-tied. Captain Roughsedge 
had seen two years on the Northwest 
Frontier; Diana had ridden through the 
Khaibar with her father and a Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. In both the sense of Eng- 
land’s historic task, as the guardian of a 
teeming India against onslaught from 
the north, had sunk deep, not into brain 
merely. Figures of living men, acts of 
heroism and endurance, the thought of 
English soldiers ambushed in mountain 
defiles, or holding out against Afridi 
hordes in lonely forts, dying and battling, 
not for themselves, but that the great 
mountain barrier might hold against the 
savagery of the north, and English honor 
and English power maintain themselves 
unseathed,—these had mingled, in both, 
with the chivalry and the red blood of 
youth. The eyes of both had seen; the 
hearts of both had felt. 

And now, in the English House of 
Commons, there were men who doubted 
and sneered about these things,—who 
held an Afridi life dearer than an Eng- 
lish one,— who cared nothing for the 
historic task, who would let India go to- 
morrow without a pang! 

Misguided reereants! But Mrs. Col- 
wood, looking on, could only feel that 
had they never played their impish part, 
the winter afternoon for these two com- 
panions of hers would have been in- 
finitely less agreeable. 

For certainly denunciation and argu- 
ment became Diana,—all the more that 
she was no “female franzy” who must 
have all the best of the talk; she listened 

she evoked—she drew on, and drew out. 
Mrs. Colwood was secretly sure that this 
very modest and ordinarily stupid young 
man had never talked so well before, that 
his mother would have been astonished, 
could she have beheld him. What had 
come to the young women of this gen- 
eration! Their grandmothers cared for 
polities only so far as they advanced the 
fortunes of their lords,—otherwise what 
was Heeuba to them, or they to Heeuba? 
Sut these women have minds for the im- 
personal. Diana was not talking to make 
an effect on Captain Roughsedge—that 
was the strange part of it. Hundreds of 
women can make polities serve the prim- 
itive woman’s game; the “come hither in 
the ee” can use that weapon as well as 
any other. But here was an intellectual, 





a patriotic passion, veritable, genui: 
not feigned. 

Well!—the spectator admitted it—, 
willingly—so long as the debater, t| 
orator, were still desirable, still lov 
She stole a glance at Captain Roug 
sedge. Was he, too, so unconscious of s 
of opportunity? Ah! that she doubt 
The young man played his part stout! 
flung back the ball without a break; b 
there were glances, and movements ar 
expressions, which to this shrewd fem 
nine eye appeared to betray what 1 
scrutiny could detect in Diana,—a plea 
ure within a pleasure, and thoughts lb 
hind thoughts. At any rate, he prolong 
the walk as long as it could be prolonged 
he accompanied them to the very door « 
their carriage, and would have delay: 
them there, but that Diana looked at h: 
watch in dismay. 

“You'll hear plenty of that sort 
stuff to-night!” he said, as he help 
them to their wraps. “‘ Perish India 
and all the rest of it. All they’ll min 
at Tallyn Hall will be that the Afrid 
haven’t killed a few more Britishers.” 

Diana gave him a rather grave smi! 
and bow, as the carriage drove on. Mr 
Colwood wondered whether the Captain’ 
last remark had somehow offended hi 
companion. But Miss Mallory made 1 
reference to it. Instead, she began 1 
give her companion some preliminary i1 
formation as to the party they were like! 
to find at Tallyn. 

As Mrs. Colwood already knew, M: 
Oliver Markham, member for the West 
ern division of Brookshire, was young 
and unmarried. He lived with hi 
mother, Lady Lucy Markham, the own 


er of Tallyn Hall, and his widowed 


sister, Mrs. Fotheringham, was als 
a constant inmate of the house. Mrs 
Fotheringham was, if possible, more ex 
treme in opinions than her brother, fr 
quented platforms, had quarrelled wit! 
all her Conservative relations, including 
a family of stepsons, and supporte: 
Women’s Suffrage. It was evident that 
Diana was steeling herself to some e1 


durance in this quarter. As to the other 


guests whom they might expect, Dian 
knew little. She had heard that Mr. Fer 
rier was to be there,—ex-Home Secr: 
tary, and now leader of the Opposition,- 


and old Lady Niton. Diana retailed wha‘ 
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THE TESTING OF 









gossip she knew of this rather famous 


personage, whom three-fourths of the 
rid found insolent, and the rest witty. 
[hey say, anyway, that she can snub 
Mrs. Fotheringham,” said Diana, laugh- 


“You met them abroad ?” 

“Only Mr. Markham and Lady Lucy. 
Papa and I were walking over the hills 

Portofino. We fell in with him, and 

asked us the way to San Fruttuoso. 
We were going there, so we showed him. 
Papa liked him, and he came to see us 
fterwards—several times. Lady Lucy 

me once.” 

“She is nice?” 

“Oh yes,” said Diana, vaguely, 

te beautiful for her age. You never saw 
ch lovely hands. And so fastidious— 

dainty! I remember feeling uncom- 
fortable all the time, because I knew I 
had a tear in my dress, and my hair was 

tidy,—and I was certain she noticed.” 
“Tt’s all rather alarming,” said Mrs. 
Colwood, smiling. 

“No, no!’—Diana turned upon her 
eagerly. “ They’re very kind—very, very 


Kind! 


“ 


she is 


The winter day was nearly gone when 
reached their destination. But there 
was just light enough, as they stepped 
out of the carriage, to show a large mod- 
ern building, built of red brick, with 
many gables and bow-windows, and a 
generally restless effect. As they followed 
the butler through the outer hall, a babel 
of voices made itself heard, and when he 
threw open the door into the inner hall, 
hey found themselves ushered into a 
rge party. 

There was a pleased exclamation from 

tall fair man standing near the fire, 
who eame forward at once to meet them. 

“So glad to see you! But we hoped 
for you earlier! Mother, here is Miss 
Mallory.” 

Lady Lucy, a woman of sixty, still 
slender and stately, greeted them kind- 
ly. Mrs. Colwood was introduced, and 
room was made for the newcomers in the 
circle round the tea-table, which was pre- 
sided over by a lady with red hair and 
an eye-glass, who gave a hand to Diana, 
and a bow, or more precisely a nod, to 
Mrs. Colwood. 

“T’m Oliver’s sister.—my name’s Foth- 
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eringham. That’s my cousin, Maud Var- 
ley,—Maud, find me some cups! This is 
Mr. Ferrier—Mr. Ferrier, Miss Mallory. 
—I expect you know Lady Niton.—Sir 
James Chide, Miss Mallory.—Perhaps 
that ‘ll do to begin with!”—said Mrs. 
Fotheringham, carelessly, glancing at a 
further group of people.—‘ Now Ill give 
you some tea.” 

Diana sat down, very shy, and a little 
flushed. Mr. Markham hovered about her, 
inducing her to loosen her furs, bringing 
her tea, and asking questions about her 
settlement at Beecheote. He showed also 
a marked courtesy to Mrs. Colwood, and 
the little widow, susceptible to every 
breath of kindness, formed the prompt 
opinion that he was both handsome and 
agreeable. 

Oliver Markham, indeed, was not a per- 
son to be overlooked. His height was 
about six foot three; and his long slen- 
der limbs and spare frame had earned him, 
as a lad, among the men of his father’s 
works, the description of “ a yard o’ pump- 
water, straight oop an’ down.” But in 
his thin lengthiness there was nothing 
awkward,—rather a graceful readiness 
and vigor. And the head which sur- 
mounted this lightly built body gave to 
the whole personality the force and 
weight it might otherwise have missed. 
The hair was very thick and very fair, 
though already slightly grizzled. It lay 
in heavy curly masses across a_ broad 
head, defining a strong brow above deep- 
ly set small eyes of a pale conspicuous 
blue. The nose, aquiline and large; the 
mouth large also, but thin-lipped and 
flexible; slight hollows in the cheeks, and 
a long lantern-jaw. The whole figure 
made an impression of ease, power, and 
self-confidence. 

“So you like your old house?” he said 
presently to Diana, sitting down beside 
her, and dropping his voice a little. 

“Tt suits me perfectly.” 

“Tam certain the moat is rheumatic! 

3ut you will never admit it.” 

“T would, if it were true,” she said, 
smiling. 

“ No!—you are much too romantic. 
You see, I remember our conversation.” 
“Did I never admit the truth?” 

“You would never admit it was the 
truth. And my difficulty was to find an 
arbiter between us.” 
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Diana’s face changed a little. He 
perceived it instantly. 

“Your father was sometimes arbiter,” 
he said, in a still lower tone,—“ but nat- 
urally he took your side. I shall always re- 
joice I had that chance of meeting him.” 

Diana said nothing, but her dark eyes 
turned on him with a soft friendly look. 
His own smiled in response, and he re- 
sumed: 

“T suppose you don’t know many of 
these people here?” 

“ Not any.” 

“T’m sure you'll like Mr. Ferrier. He 
is our very old friend,—almost my 
guardian. Of course—on politics—you 
won’t agree!” 

“T didn’t expect to agree with anybody 
here,” said Diana slyly. 

He laughed. 

“T might offer you Lady Niton,—but 
I refrain. To-morrow I have reason to 
believe that two Tories are coming to 
dinner.” 

“Which am I to admire ?—your lib- 
erality, or their courage ?” 

“T have matched them by two Social- 
ists. Which will you sit next?” 

“ Oh, I am proof!” said Diana. “ Come 
one, come all.” 

He looked at her smilingly. 

“Ts it always the same? Are you still 
in love with all the dear old abuses?” 

“ And do you still hate everything that 
wasn’t made last week ?” 

“Oh no! We only hate what cheats 
or oppresses the people.” 

“The people?” echoed Diana, with an 
involuntary lift of the eyebrows, and she 
looked round the immense hall, with its 
costly furniture, its glaring electric 
lights, and the band of bad freseo which 
ran round its lower walls. Oliver Mark- 
ham reddened a little; then said: 

“T see my cousin—Miss Drake. May I 
introduce her?—Alicia!” 

A young lady had entered, from a cur- 
tained archway dividing the hall from a 
passage beyond. She paused a moment 
examining the company. The dark cur- 
tain behind her made an effective back- 
ground for the brilliance of her hair, 
dress, and complexion, of which fact— 
such at least was Diana’s instant impres- 
sion—she was most composedly aware. 
At least she lingered a few leisurely sec- 
onds, till everybody in the hall had had 











the opportunity of marking her entra: 
Then, beckoned by Oliver Markham. 
moved towards Diana. 

“How do you do? I suppose you 
had a long drive? Don’t you hate d: 
ing ?” 

And without waiting for an answ 
she turned affectedly away, and took 
place at the tea-table where room h 
been made for her by two young m 
Reaching out a white hand, she chos: 
cake, and began to nibble it slowly, h 
elbows resting on the table, the ruffles 
white lace falling back from her bare a) 
rounded arms. Her look meanwhile, h: 
absent, half audacious, seemed to wand: 
round the persons near, as though s| 
saw them without taking any real a 
count of them. 

“What have you been doing, Alici 
all this time?’ said Markham, as | 
handed her a cup of tea. 

“ Dressing.” 

An incredulous shout from the table 

“Since lunch!” 

Miss Drake nodded. Lady Lucey p 
in an explanatory remark about a “ dress 
maker from town,” but was not heard 
The table was engaged in watching th 
newcomer. 

“May we congratulate you on the rv 
sult?” said Mr. Ferrier, putting up his 
evye-glass. 

“Tf you like,” said Miss Drake, in 
differently, still gently munching at her 
cake. Then suddenly she smiled,—a glit 
tering infectious smile, to which unco: 
sciously all the faces near her responded 
“T have been reading the book you lent 
me!” she said, addressing Mr. Ferrier. 

“ Well ?” 

“T’m too stupid—I can’t understand it.” 

Mr. Ferrier laughed. 

“T’m afraid that excuse won’t do, Miss 
Alicia. You must find another.” 

She was silent a moment, finished her 
cake, then took some grapes, and began 
to play with them in the same conscious 
provocative way,—till at last she turned 
upon her immediate neighbor, a young 
barrister, with a broad boyish face. 

“ Well, I wonder whether you’d mind?” 

“Mind what?” 

“Tf your father had done something 
shocking, — forged —or murdered — 0: 
done something of that kind,—suppos 
ing, of course, he were dead.” 
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She nodded assent. 

“ Well!’—he reflected; “it would be 
1 sagreeable !” 

‘Yes—but would it make you give up 
an ansv the things you like ’—golfing—and 
and took rds—and parties—and the girl you 

room h ere engaged to,—and take to slumming, 
d that kind of thing?” 

The slight inflection of the last words 
ew smiles. Mr. Ferrier held up a finger. 
“ Miss Alicia, I shall lend you no more 


pose yo 
| hate dr 


roung m¢ 

she chosi 

slowly, hi 

ie ruffles 

er bare ai ks. 

iwhile, ha “Why? Because I can’t appreciate 

| to wand them 2” 

though s!| Mr. Ferrier laughed. 

y real a “JT maintain that book is a book to 
t the heart of a stone.” 


ng, Alic “Well, I tried to ery,” said the girl, 
am, as | tting another grape into her mouth, 

d quietly nodding at her interlocutor, 

‘IT did—honor bright. But—really— 
he table what does it matter what your father 
Lucy p “My dear!” said Lady Lucy softly. 
t a “ dress Iler singularly white and finely wrinkled 
not heard face, framed in a delicate capote of old 


tching tl lace, looked coldly at the speaker. 

‘By the way,” said Mr. Ferrier— 
on the rv “does not the question rather concern 
ng up his 1 in this neighborhood? I hear young 

Brenner has just come to live at West 
Drake, in Hill. I don’t know what sort of a youth 
ing at her he is, but if he’s a decent fellow, I don’t 
d—a glit imagine anybody will boycott him on ac- 
ich uncor count of his father’s misdoings.” 
responded He referred to one of the worst finan- 
k you lent cial seandals of the preceding generation. 
Ferrier. Lady Lucy made no answer, but any one 
closely observing her might have noticed 
a sudden and sharp stiffening of the lips, 
which was in truth her reply. 
t do, Mis “Oh, you can always ask a man like 
r.” that to garden-parties!” said a shrill, dis- 
nished her tant voice. The group round the table 
and began turned. The remark was made by old 
conscious } Lady Niton, who sat enthroned in an 
he turned armchair near the fire, sometimes knit- 

a young ting, and sometimes observing her neigh- 
face. bors with a malicious eye. 

’*d mind?” “ Anything’s good enough, isn’t it, for 
garden - parties?’ said Mrs. Fothering- 


rstand it.” 





something ham, with a little sneer. 

lered — 0 Lady Niton’s face kindled. “ Let us be 
.—Suppos Radicals, my dear,” she said briskly, “ but 
> 


not hypocrites. Garden-parties are ‘n- 
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valuable—for people you can’t ask 
into the house. By the way, wasn’t 
it you, Oliver, who scolded me last night, 
because I said somebody wasn’t ‘in So- 
ciety ’?” 

“You said it of a particular hero of 
mine,” laughed Markham. “I naturally 
pitied Society.” 

“What is Society? Where is it?” said 
Sir James Chide, contemptuously. “I 
suppose Lady Palmerston knew.” 

The famous lawyer sat a little apart 
from the rest. Diana, who had only 
caught his name, and knew nothing else 
of him, looked with sudden interest at 
the man’s great brow and haughty look. 
Lady Niton shook her head emphatically. 

“We know quite as well as she did. 
Society is just as strong and just as ex- 
clusive as it ever was. But it is clever 
enough now to hide the fact from out- 
siders.” 

“T am afraid we must agree that 
standards have been much relaxed,” said 
Lady Luey. 

“Not at all—not at all!” cried Lady 
Niton. “There were black sheep then; 
and there are black sheep now.” 

Lady Lucy held her own. 

“Tam sure that people take less care 
in their invitations,” she said, with soft 
obstinacy. “I have often heard my 
mother speak of society in her young 
days—how the dear Queen’s example 
purified it,—and how much less people 
bowed down to money then than now.” 

“Ah, that was before the Americans 
and the Jews,” said Sir James Chide. 

“People forget their responsibility,” 
said Lady Lucy, turning to Diana, and 
speaking so as not to be heard by the 
whole table. “In old days it was birth: 
but now—now when we are all demo- 
cratice—it should be character.—Don’t 
you agree with me?” 


“Other people’s character?’ asked 
Diana. 

“Oh, we mustn’t be unkind, of course. 
But when a thing is notorious— Take 


this young Brenner. His father’s frauds 
ruined hundreds of poor people. How 
ean I receive him here, as if nothing 
had happened? It ought not to be for- 
gotten. He himself ought to wish to 
live quietly!” 

Diana gave a hesitating assent, adding, 
“But I’m sorry for Mr. Brenner!” 
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Mr. Ferrier, as she spoke, leant slightly 
across the tea-table as though to listen 
to what she said. Lady Lucy moved 
away, and Mr. Ferrier, after spending 
a moment of quiet scrutiny on the 
young mistress of Beecheote, came to 
sit beside her. 

Mrs. Fotheringham threw herself back 
in her chair with a little yawn. 

“Mamma is more difficult than the 
Almighty!” she said in a loud aside to 
Sir James Chide. “One 
somebody else’s sin,—and you are done 
for.” 

Sir James, who was a Catholic, and 
scrupulous in speech, pursed his lips 
slightly, drummed on the table with his 
fingers, and finally rose without reply, 
and betook himself to the Times. Miss 
Drake meanwhile had been carried off 
to play billiards at the farther end of 
the hall by the young men of the party. 
It might have been noticed that before 
she went she had spent a few minutes 
of close though masked observation of 
her Oliver’s new friend. Also 
that she tried to carry Oliver Markham 
with her, but unsuccessfully. He had 
returned to Diana’s neighborhood, and 
leaning over a chair beside her, 
listening to her conversation with Mr. 
Ferrier. 

His Mrs. Fotheringham, 
not content to listen. Diana’s impres- 
sions of the countryside, which present- 
ly caught her ear, evidently roused her 
pugnacity. She threw herself on all the 
girl’s rose-colored appreciations, with a 
scorn hardly disguised. All the “ locals,” 
according to her, were stupid or snob- 
bish—bores, in fact, of the first water. 
And to Diana’s discomfort and amaze- 
ment, Oliver Markham joined in. He 
showed himself possessed of a sharper 
and more caustic tongue than Diana had 
yet suspected. His sister’s sallies only 
amused him, and sometimes he improved 
on them, with epithets or comments, 
shrewder than hers indeed, but quite as 
biting. 

“His neighbors and _ constituents!” 
thought Diana in a young astonishment. 
“The people who send him to Parlia- 
ment!” 

Mr. Ferrier become aware 
of her surprise and disapproval, for he 
once or twice threw in a satirical word 


sin—or even 


cousin 


stood 


sister, was 


seemed to 
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or two, at the expense, not of the cr 
icised, but of the critics. The well-kno 
leader of the Opposition was a stout m 
of middle height, with a round head a; 
face, at first sight wholly undistingui 
ed, an ample figure, and smooth, straig 
hair. But there was so much hone: 
and acuteness in the eyes, so mu 
humor in the mouth, and so much ki: 
ness in the general aspect that Dia 
felt herself at once attracted; and whi 
the master of the house was summon 
by his head gamekeeper to give dir 
tions for the shooting-party of the fo! 
lowing day, and Mrs. Fotheringham hai 
gone off to attend what seemed to be 
vast correspondence, the politician a: 
the young girl fell into a conversati: 
which soon became agreeable and ev 
absorbing to both. Mrs. Colwood, sit 
ting on the other side of the hall, timid 
ly diseussing faney-work with the Miss 
Varleys, Lady Luey’s young nieces, sa 
that Diana was making a conquest; ani 
it seemed to her, moreover, that Mr. 
Ferrier’s scrutiny of his companion was 
somewhat more attentive and more clos 
than was quite explained by the mer 
casual encounter of a man of middle ag 
with a young and charming girl. Was 
he—like herself—aware that matters o! 
moment might be here at their begii 
ning? 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Ferrier was making 
discoveries, so was Diana. A man, it 
appeared, could be not only one of th 
busiest and most powerful politicians i 
England, but also a philosopher and 
reader, one whose secret tastes were as 
unworldly and romantic as_ her 
Books, music, art,—he could hand 
these subjects no less skilfully than oth 
ers, political or personal. And, through 
out, his deference to a young and pretty 
woman was never at fault. Diana was 
encouraged to talk, and then, without a 
word of flattery, given to understand that 
her talk pleased. Under this stimulus, 
her soft dark beauty was soon glowing 
at its best; innocence, iritelligence, and 
youth spread as it were their tendrils to 
the sun. 

Meanwhile, Sir James Chide, a few 
yards off, was apparently absorbed, part}; 
in the Times, partly in the endeavor to 
make Lady Lucy’s fox-terrier go through 
its tricks. 


own. 
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Once Mr. Ferrier drew Diana’s at- 
tention to her neighbor. 

“You know him?” 

*T never saw him before.” 

‘You know who he is?” 

“Ought 1¢—I am so sorry!” 

“Tle is perhaps the greatest criminal 
advocate we have. And a very distin 
guished politician Too. Whenever our 
party comes in, he will be in the cabinet. 
You must make him talk this evening.” 

“T?” said Diana, laughing and blush 
ing. 

“You ean!” smiled Mr. Ferrier. 
“Witness how you have been making 
me chatter! But I think I read you 
right? You do not mind if one chat- 
ters ?—if one gives you information ?” 

“Mind! How could I be anything but 
grateful ? it puzzles me so—this—” 
she hesitated. 

“This English life ?—especially the po- 
litical life? Well!—let me be your guide. 
I have been in it for a long while.” 

Diana thanked him, and rose. 

‘You want your room?” he asked her 
kindly. “Mrs. Fotheringham, I think, 
is in the drawing-room. Let me take 
vou to her. But first look at two or three 
of these pictures as you go.” 

” faltered Diana, 
looking round her, her tone changing. 

“Oh, not those horrible frescos! Those 
were perpetrated by Markham’s father. 
They represent, as you see, the different 
processes of the Tron Trade. Old Henry 
Markham liked them, because, as he said, 
they explained him and the house. 
Oliver would like to whitewash them 

but for filial piety. People might 


- These pictures ¢ 


suppose him ashamed of his origin. 
No, no!—I mean those two or three 
old pictures at the end of the room. 
Come and look at them—they are on 
our way.” 

He led her to inspect them. They 
proved to be two Gainsboroughs and a 
Raeburn, representing ancestors on Lady 
Luey’s side. Mr. Ferrier’s talk of them 
showed his intimate knowledge both of 
Varleys and Markhams, the knowledge 
rather of a kinsman than a_ friend. 
Diana perceived indeed how great must 
be the affection, the intimacy, between 
him and them. 

Meanwhile, as the man of fifty and the 
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slender girl in black passed before him, o 
their way to examine the pictures, 8 
James Chide, casually looking up, w: 
appar ntly struck by some rapid and pow 
erful impression. It arrested the han 
playing with the dog; it held and tran 
formed the whole man. Tis eyes, op 
as though in astonishment or pain, fol 
lowed every movement of Diana, ser 
tinized every look and gesture. Ilis fac 
had flushed slightly—his lips were parted 
He had the aspect of one trying eagerly, 
passionately, to follow up some clue that 
would not unwind itself; and every now 
end then he bent forward—listening 
trying to catch her voice. 

Presently the inspection was over 
Diana turned and beckoned to Mrs. Col 
wood. The two ladies went towards th 
drawing-room, Mr. Ferrier showing thx 
way. 

When he returned to the hall, Sir 
James Chide, its sole occupant, was 
walking up and down. 

“Who was that young lady?’ said Sir 
James, turning abruptly. 

“Tsn’t she charming? Her name is 
Mallory,—and she has just settled at 
Beecheote, near here. That small fair 
lady was her companion. Oliver tells me 
she is an orphan—well-off—with no kith 
or kin. She has just come to England, 
it seems, for the first time. Her father 
brought her up abroad away from every- 
body. She will have a suecess! But of 
all the little Jingoes!” 

Mr. Ferrier’s face expressed an amused 
recollection of some of Diana’s speeches. 

“ Mallory?” said Sir James, under his 
breath —*“ Mallory?” He walked to the 
window, and stood looking out, his hands 
in his pockets. 

Mr. Ferrier went up-stairs to write let- 
ters. In a few minutes the man at the 
window came slowly back towards the 
fire, staring at the ground. 

“The look in the eyes!” he said to 
himself—* the head!—the voice!” 

Tle stood by the vast and pompous fire- 
place—hanging over the blaze—the prey 
of some profound agitation, some flood- 
ing onset of memory. Servants passed 
and repassed through the hall; sounds 
loud and merry came from the drawing- 
room. Sir James neither saw nor heard. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Achilles Calls on Betty Harris 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


OTHER-DEAR!” It was the 
M voice of Betty Harris eager, 
triumphant, with a little laugh 

nning through it. “ Mother-dear!” 

“ Yes—Betty—” The woman seated 
at the dark mahogany desk looked up, 

little line between her eyes. “ You 
have come, child?” It was half a caress. 
She put out an absent hand, drawing the 
child toward her while she finished her 
ote. 

The child stood by gravely, looking 
with shining eyes at the face bending 
above the paper. It was a handsome face 
with clear, hard lines the reddish hair 
brushed up conventionally from the 
temples, and the skin a little pallid un- 
der its eareful massage and_ skilfully 

uuched surface. 

To Betty Harris her mother was the 
most beautiful woman in the world 
more beautiful than the marble Venus at 
the head of the long staircase, or the 
queenly lady in the next room, forever 
stepping down from her gilded frame 
into the midst of tapestry and leather in 
the library. It may have been that 
Betty’s mother was quite as much a work 
of art in her way as these other treas- 
ires that had come from the Old World. 
But to Betty Harris, who had slight 
knowledge of art values, Ler mother was 
beautiful, because her eyes had little 
points of light in them that danced when 
she laughed, and her lips curved pretti- 
ly, like a bow, if she smiled. 

They curved now as she looked up from 
her note. “‘ Well, daughter?” She had 
sealed the note and laid it one side. 
“Was it a good lesson?” She leaned 
back in her chair, stroking the child’s 
hand softly, while her eyes travelled over 
the quaint, dignified little figure. The 
child was a Velasquez—people had often 
remarked it, and the mother had taken 
the note that gave to her clothes the 
regal air touched with simplicity. “So 
it was a good lesson, was it ?” she repeated, 


absently, as she stroked the small dark 
hand—her own figure graciously outlined 
as she leaned back enjoying the lifted 
face and straight, clear eyes. 

“ Mother-dear!” The child’s voice 
vibrated with the intensity behind it. 
“T have seen a man—a very good man!” 

“Yes?” There was a little laugh in 
the word. She was accustomed to the 
child’s enthusiasms. Yet they were al- 
Ways new to her—even the old ones were. 
“Who was he, daughter—this very good 
man ¢” 

“Tle is a Greek, mother—with a long, 
beautiful name—I don’t think I ean tell 
it to you. But he is most wonderful—!” 
The child spread her hands and drew a 
dee p breath. 

“More wonderful than father?” It 
was an idle, laughing question—while she 
studied the lifted-up face. 

“More wonderful than father—yes—” 
The child nodded gravely. “I = can’t 
quite tell you, mother-dear, how it 
feels—’ She laid a tiny hand on her 
chest. Her eyes were full of thought. 
“Tle speaks like music, and he loves 
things—oh, very much!” 

“T see— And did Madame Lewan- 
dowska introduce you to him?” 

“Oh, it was not there.” The child’s 
face cleared with a swift thought. “] 
didn’t tell you—madame was ill—” 

The reclining figure straightened a 
little in its place, but the face was still 
smiling. “So you and Miss Stone 

“But Miss Stone is ill, mother-dear. 
Did you forget her toothache ?” The 
tone was politely reproachful. 

The woman was very erect now—her 
small eyes, grown wide, gazing at the 
child, devouring her. “ Betty! Where 
have you been?” It was more a cry 
than a question—a ery of dismay, run- 
ning swiftly toward terror. ... It was 
the haunting fear of her life that Betty 
would some day be kidnapped, as the 
child next door had been. . .. The fin- 
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gers resting on the arm of the chair were 
ii ld tense, 

‘I don’t think | did wrong, mother.” 
The child) was looking at her very 
streight, as if answering a challenge. 
mm & ul see, | walked home 

“Where was James?’ The woman’s 
tone Was sharp, and her hand reached to- 
ward the bell; but the child’s hand moved 
softly toward it. 

‘I'd like to tell you about it myself, 
please, mother. James never waits for 
the lessons. I don’t think he was to 
blame.” 

The woman’s eyes were veiled with 
sudden mist. She drew the child close. 
* Tell mother about it.” 

Betty Harris looked down, stroking 
her mother’s sleeve. A little smile of 
memory held her lips. “ He was a beau 
tiful man!” she said. 


The mother waited, breathless. 


‘Il was walking home, and I came t 

his shop 
To his shop!” 

She nodded reassuringly. “ His fruit- 
shop—and—oh, I forgot—’ She reach 
ed into the little bag at her side, tugging 
at something. “Tle gave me_ these.” 
She produced the round box and took 
off the lid, looking into it with pleased 
eyes. “ Aren't they beautiful?” 

The mother bent blin lly to it. “ Pome- 
granates,” she said. Tler lips were still 
a little white, but they smiled bravely 
with the child’s pleasure. 

: Pomegranates,” said Betty, nodding. 
“That is what he called them. L should 
like to taste one “ She was looking at 
them a little wistfully. 

“We will have them for luncheon,” 
said the mother. She had touched the 
bell with quick decision. 

“ Marie ”—she held out the box—* tell 
Nesmer to serve these with luncheon.” 

“Am I to have luncheon with you, 
mother-dear?” The child’s eves were on 
her mother’s face. 

“With me—vyes.” The reply was 
prompt—if a little tremulous. 

The child sighed happily. “It is be- 
ing a marvellous day,” she said, quaintly 

The mother smiled. “Come and get 
ready for luncheon, and then you shall 
tell me about the wonderful man.” 

So it came about that Betty Harris, 
seated across the dark, shining table, 
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told her mother, Mrs. Philip Harris, a 
happy adventure wherein she, *Betty 
Harris, who had never before set foot 
unattended in the streets of Chicago, had 
wandered for an hour and more in car 
less freedom, and straying at last into 
the shop of a marvellous Greek—on 
Achilles Alexandrakis by name hal 
heard strange tales of Greece and Athen 
and the Parthenon—tales at the very 
mention of which her eyes danced and 
her voice rippled. 

And her mothe - listening across. the 
table, trembled at the dangers the child 
touched upon and flitted past. It had 
been part of the careful rearing of Betty 
Ilarris that she should not guess that the 
constant attendance pon her was a body 
guard—sueh as might wait upon a prin 
cess. It had never oceurred to Betty 
IIarris that other little girls were not 
guarded from the moment they rose in 


the morning till they went to bed at 
night, and that even at night Miss Ston 
slept within sound of her breath. She 
had grown up happy and care-free, with 
no suspicion of the danger that threaten 
ed the child of a marked millionaire 
She did not even know that her fathe: 
was a very rich man—so protected had 
she been. She was only a little mor 
simple than most children of twelve. 
And she met the world with straight, 
shining looks, speaking to rich and poor 
with a kind of open simplicity that won 
the heart. 

Her mother, watching the clear eyes, 
had a sudden pang of what the morning 
might have been the disillusionment 
and terror of this unprotected hour 
that had been made instead a me mory 
of delight—thanks to an unkhown Greek 
named Achilles Alexandrakis, who had 
told her of the beauties of Greece and 
the Parthenon, and had given her fresh 
pomegranates to carry home in a round 
box. The mother’s thoughts rested on 
the man with a quick sense of gratitude. 
Ile should be paid a thousand times over 
for his eare of Betty Harris—and for 
pomegranates. 

“They are like the Parthenon,” said 
the child, holding one in her hand and 
turning it daintily to eatch the light on 
its soft, pink surface. “They grew in 
Athens.” She set her little teeth firmly 
in its round side. 
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Achilles, in his little shop, went in 
id out with the thought of the child 


his heart. His thin fingers flitted 
ehtly among the fruit. The sadness 


his face had given way to a kind of 
king jov and 
sughtfulness. As 
made change 
did up bags 

! d parcels or 
his thoughts 

ept hovering about 
nd his lips 
woved in a soft 
mile, half-mutter 


again the 


rrds he had 
poken to her 
praises of Athi 


of light, sky of 


rightness, smiles, 
and running talk 
. It was all with 
im, and his heart 
i. + ¢ « low 
child’s eves had 
lowed the words 
full of trust! Tle 
ld Se ¢ her 
agall ind again 


. Outside a hal 


rested on th 
child, « it oT the 
rattle and din, had 


poken to him. As 
he looked up, the 


sooty city be 





me softly the 
presence of the 
hild. ... The sound of pennies clinking 
in hurried palms was no longer harsh 
> pon his ears; they tinkled softly little 
nes that ran. Truly it had been a won- 
lerful day for Achilles Alexandrakis. 
Ife paused in his work and looked about 


the little shop. The same dull-shining 

a rows of fruit, the same spicy smell and 
; the glowing disks of yellow light. He 
drew a deep, full breath. It was all the 

: same, but the world was changed. His 
4 heart that had ached so long with its 
pent-up message of Greece—the glory 


of her days, the beauty of temples and 
statues and tombs was freed by the 
tale of his lips. The world was new-born 
for him. He lifted the empty fig-box, 
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from which the child had set free the 
butterfly that had hung imprisoned in 
its gray cocoon through the long winter, 
and placed it carefully on the shelf. The 


lettering traced ilong its side ** wera 


BETTY, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? 


hovda’—was faded and dim; but he saw 
again the child’s eyes lifted to it—the 
lips half-parted, the eager question and 
swift demand—that he should tell her 
of Athens and the Parthenon—and the 
same love and the wonder thet dwelt in 
his own heart for the city of his birth. 
It was a strange coincidence that the 
child should have come to him. Perhaps 
she was the one soul in the great hurry 
ing city who could eare. They did not 
understand — these hurrying, breathless 
men and women—how a heart could ache 
for something left behind across the seas, 
a city of quiet, the breath of the Past 


sorrow and joy and sweet life... . 
No, they could not understand! But the 
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He caught his breath a little. 
Where was she—in the hurry and 
rush? He had not thought to ask... . 
And she was gone! Only for a moment 
the dark fave clouded. Then the smile 
flooded again. He should find her. 
It might be hard—but he would search. 
Ilad he not come down the long 
way of the Pirzus to the sea—blue in the 
sun. Across the great waters by ship 
and the long miles by train. He should 
find her. ... They would talk again. 
He laughed quietly in the dusky shop. 
Then his eye fell upon it—the music- 
roll that had slipped quietly to the floor 
when her eager hand had lifted itself 
to touch the butterfly, opening and clos- 
ing his great wings in the fig-box. He 
crossed to it and lifted it almost rever- 
ently, brushing a breath of dust from 
its leather sides... . He bent closer to 
it, staring at a little silver plate that 
swung from the strap. He carried it to 
the window, rubbing it on the worn black 
sleeve, and bending closer, studying the 
deep eut letters. Then he lifted his head. 
A quick sigh floated from him. . . . Miss 
Elizabeth Harris, 108 Lake Shore Drive. 
He knew the place quite well 
facing the lake, where the water boomed 


against the great breakwater. ... He 
would take it to her—to-morrow—the 
next day—next week, perhaps. ... He 


wrapped it carefully away and laid it in 
a drawer to wait. She had asked him-to 
come. 


To Mrs. Philip Harris, in the big house 
looking out across the lake, the passing 
days brought grateful reassurance. ; 
Betty was safe Miss Stone was well 
again—and the man had not come. 

She breathed more freely as she thought 
of it. The child had told her that she 
had asked him. But she had forgotten 
to give him her address; and it would 
not do to be mixed up with a person like 
that—free to come and go as he liked. 
He was no doubt a worthy man. Sut 
Betty was only a child, and too easily 
enamoured of people she liked. It was 
strange how deep an impression the man’s 
words had made on her. Athens and 
Greece filled her waking moments. 
Statues and temples—photographs and 
books of travel loaded the school-room 
shelves. The house reeked with Greek 
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learning. Poor Miss Stone found her 
self drifting into archeology; and an 
exhaustive study of Greek literature, 
Greek life, Greek art filled her days. 
The theory of Betty Harris’s education 
had been elaborately worked out by 
specialists from earliest babyhood. Cer- 
tain studies, rigidly prescribed, were to 
be followed whether she liked them or 
not — but outside these lines subjects 
were to be taken up when she showed an 
interest in them. There could be no 
question that the time for the study of 
Greek history and Greek civilization had 
come. Miss Stone labored early and late. 
Instruction from the university down 
the lake was pressed into service... . 
But out of it all the child seemed, by 
some kind of precious alchemy, to ex- 
tract only the best, the vital heart of it. 

The instructor in Greek marvelled a 
little. “She is only a child,” he reported 
to the head of the department, “and the 
family are American of the newest type 
—you know, the Philip Harrises ?”’ 

The professor nodded. “I know— 
hide and hoof a generation back.” 

The instructor assented. “ But the 
child is uneanny. She knows more about 
Greek than 

“Than J do, I suppose.” The pro 
fessor smiled indulgently. “She would 
n’t have to know much for that.” 

“Tt isn’t so much what she /nows. 
She has a kind of feeling for things. I 
took up a lot of those photographs to- 
day—some of the later period mixed in 

and she picked them out as if she had 
been brought up in Athens.” 

The professor looked interested. ” Mod- 
ern educational methods?” 

“As much as you like,” said the in- 
structor. “But it is something more. 
When I am with the child I am in 
Athens itself. Chicago makes me blink 
when I come out.” 

The professor laughed. The next day 
he made an appointment to go himself 
to see the child. He was a famous 
epigraphist and an authority in his sub- 
ject. He had spent years in Greece— 
with his nose, for the most part, held 
close to bits of parchment and stone. 

When he came away, he was laughing 
softly. “I am going over for a year,” 
he. said, when he met the instructor that 
afternoon in the corridor. 
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” 


e the little Harris girl / 


* Tow did she strike you ?” 


“She struck me dumb,” said the pro- 
ssor. “I listened for the best part of 
hour while she expounded things to 
asked me questions I couldn’t an- 
r, m stly.” He chuckled a little. “I 
like a fool,” he added, frankly, 
nd it felt good.” 
The instructor smiled. val zo through 
twice a week. The trouble seems to 
that she’s alive, and that she thinks 
ervthing Greek is alive, too.” 
The professor nodded. “It’s never oc- 
rred to her it’ dead and done with 
se thousand year and more.” He 
a little sigh. “Sometimes I’ve 
mdered myself whether it is—quite as 
id as it looks to you and me,” he 
lded. “You know that grain—wheat 
r something—that Blackman took from 
Sgvptian mummy he brought over 
st spring— 
“Yes, he planted it 
“Exactly. And all summer he was 
ling a little patch of something green 
there in his back yard—as fresh as 
he eves of Pharaoh’s daughter ever look- 
The instructor ope ned his eyes a little. 
This was a wild flight for the head 
pigraphist. 
“That’s the way she made me feel— 
it little Harris girl,” explained the 


professor—“ as if my mummy might 


pring up and blossom any day if I didn’t 
look out.” 

The instructor laughed out. “So 

vre going over with it?” 

“A year—two years, maybe,” said the 
professor. “I want to watch it sprout.” 

In another week Achilles Alexandrakis 
iad made ready to call on Be tty Harris. 
There had been many details to attend 
to—a careful sponging and pressing of 
his best suit, the purchase of a new hat, 
ind euffs and collars of the finest linen 

nothing was too good for the little lady 
who had flitted into the dusky shop and 
ut, leaving behind her the little line 
of light. 

Achilles brushed the new hat softly, 
turning it on his supple wrist with gentle 


pride. He took out the music-roll from 
the drawer and unrolled it, holding it 
in light fingers. He would carry it back 
to Betty Harris, and he would stay for 
a while and talk with her of his beloved 
Athens. Outside the sun gleamed. The 
breeze came fresh from the lake. As he 
made his way up the long drive of the 
Lake Shore, the water dimpled in the 
June sun, and little waves lapped the 
great stones, touching the ear with quiet 
sound. It was a clear, fresh day, with 
the hint of coming summer in the air. 
To the left, stone castles lifted themselves 
sombrely in the soft day. Grim or flaunt- 
ing, they faced the lake—ecastles from 
Germany, castles from France and 
castles from Spain. Achilles eyed them 
with a little smile as his swift, thin feet 
traversed the long stones. There were 
turrets and towers and_ battlements 
frowning upon the peaceful, workaday 
lake. Minarets and flowers in stone, 
and heavy marble blocks that gripped 
the earth. Suddenly Achilles’s foot 
slackened its swift pace. His eye drop- 
ped to the silver tag on the music-roll 
in his hand, and lifted itself again to a 
gleaming red-brown house at the left. 
It rose with a kind of lightness from the 
earth, standing poised upon the shore 
of the lake, like some alert, swift crea- 
ture caught in flight, brought to bay by 
the rush of waters. Achilles looked at 
it with gentle eyes, a swift pleasure light- 
ing his glance. It was a beautiful struc- 
ture. Its red-brown front and pointed, 
lifting roof had hardly a Greek line or 
hint; but the spirit that built the Parthe- 
non was in it—facing the rippling lake. 
He moved softly across the smooth road- 
way and leaned against the parapet of 
stone that guarded the water, studying 
the line and color of the house that 
faced him. 

The man who planned it had loved it, 
and as it rose there in the light it was 
perfect in every detail as it had been 
conceived — with one little exception. 
On either side the doorway crouched 
massive gray-pink lions wrought in stone, 
the heavy outspread paws and _ firm-set 
haunches resting at royal ease. In the 
original plan these lions had not ap- 
peared. But in their place had been two 
steers — wide-flanked and_ short-horned, 
with lifted heads and nostrils snuffing 





something crude, brusque, perhaps, 
of power and quick onslaught. 
behind them had 
thought. Its 
its lifted 


challenge; 


1s at ros 
been or , the 

pointed gable facades, 
front, had the look of 
the light, firm-planted hoofs, the spring 
ing head, all there—in the soft, red 
inning to brown in the flanks. 
and his wife had 


with no 


same 
and its 


Same 


were 
stone rT 

The stock-vyard owner 
liked the design 


the symbol 


suspicion of 
undergirding it. The 
had liked it all and red-brown 
stone and all—but the wife had objected. 
She had travelled far, and she 
on a certain building in Rome, 


man 


steers 


had seen, 
two lions 
guarding a dueal entrance. : 

Now that the house was finished, the 
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architect seldom passed that way. 
when he did he swore at the lions, 
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that fitted the swift life 
which it came, the wind-swept 


ly, as he done a 


mighty and 
stone a house 
out of 
place in which it stood, and all the stir 
There it 
rose in its spirit of lightness, head up 
lifted and nostrils sniffing the breeze 

and in front of it squatted two ston 
lions from the palmy days of Rome. He 
gritted his teeth, and drove his machine 


ring, troublous times about it. 


hard when he passed that way. 
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the whole possessed him. It was as if a 
d had touched him lightly on the 
houlder, in a crowd, staying him. <A 
ick bre ath escaped his lips as he re- 
laced his hat and crossed to the red 
rown steps. He mounted them without 
glance at the pink monsters on either 
and. <A light had come into his face. 
The child filled it. 
The stiff butler eyed him severely, and 
e great door seemed ready to close of 
tself. Only something in the poise of 
\chilles’s head, a look in his eves, held 
he hinge waiting a grudging minute 
while he spoke. 

Ile lifted his head a little; the look in 
eves deepened. “To am ealled— Miss 
abeth Harris—and her mother—to 
* he said, simply. 

The door paused a little and swung 

ek an inch Ile might be a great 


t 


savant ... some scholar of parts — an 


rtist. “Thes came for the child—to ex 


mine her—to play for her—to talk with 
r. ... Then there was the musiec-roll. 
It took the blundering grammar 

d the musie-roll to keep the door open 

nd then it opened wide and Achilles 
d, following the butler’s stateliness 

the high, dark hall. Rich hangings 
about them, and massive pictures, 
ronzes and statues, and curious earv- 
ings. Inside the house the taste of the 
mistress had pre vailed. 

At the door of a great, high-ceiled room 
the butler paused, holding back the soft 
drapery with austere hand. “ What 
ame—for madame?” he said. 

The clear eyes of Achilles met his. 
“My name is Achilles Alexandrakis,” 
he said, quietly. 

The eyes of the butler fell. He was 
struggling with this unexpected morsel 
n the recesses of his being. Plain Mr. 
Alexander would have had small effect 
ipon him; but Achilles Alexandrakis 
lit mounted the long staircase, holding 
the syllables in his set teeth. 

“ Alexandrakis?” His mistress turned 
a little puzzled frown upon him. “ What 
is he like, Conner?” 

The man considered, a safe moment. 
‘He’s a furriner,” he said, addressing 
the wall before him with impassive jaw. 

A little light crossed her face—not a 
look of pleasure. “ Ask Miss Stone to 
come to me—at once,” she said. 
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The man bowed himself out and 
parted on silken foot. 

Miss Stone, gentle and fluttering and 
fine-grained, appeared a moment later 
in the doorway. 

“ He has come,” said the woman, with 
out looking up. 

* Tle—?” Miss Stone’s lifted eyebrows 
sought to place him 

“The Greek—I told you 

“Oh The Greek—!” It was slow 
and hesitant. It spoke volumes for Miss 
Stone’s state of mind. Hours of Greek 
history were in it, and long rows of tombs 
and temples—the Pantheon of gods and 
goddesses, with a few outlying scores of 
heroes and understudies. “ The—Greek,” 
she r peated, softly. 

“The Greek,” said the woman, with 
decision. “ He has asked for Betty and 
for me. I cannot see him, of course.” 

‘You have the club.” said Miss Stone, 
in soft assent. 

“T have the club—in ten minutes.” 
Iler brow wrinkled. “You will kindly 
see him 

“And Bettv—?’ said Miss Stone, 
waiting. 

“The child must see him. Yes, of 
eourse. She would be heart - broken 
You drive at three,” she added, without 
emphasis. 

‘We drive at three,” repeated Miss 
Stone. 

She moved quietly away, her gray 
gown a bit of shimmering in the gor 
geous rooms. She had been chosen for 
the very qualities that made her seem 
su curiously out of place—for her gentle 
ness and unassuming dignity, and a few 
ancestors. The country had been search 
ed for a lady—so much the lady that she 
had never given the matter a thought. 
Miss Stone was the result. If Betty had 
charm and simplicity and _ instinctive 
courtesy toward those whom she met, it 
was only what she saw every day in thi 
little gray woman who directed her 
studies, her play, her whole life. 

The two were inseparable, light and 
shadow, morning and night.  Betty’s 
mother in the house was the grand lady 

beautiful to look upon the piece of 
bronze, or picture, that went with the 
house; but Miss Stone was Betty’s own 

the little gray voice, a bit of heart love, 
and something common and precious. 
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lightly 
little 

the 
man 


resting 
dancing a 
had heard 


only a wise 


Ith hers, 


in happy play. She not 


man’s name, Ile wa 
whom she was to meet for a few minutes, 
before she and Miss Stone 
their The day 
outside even in the 
could feel its 


be off, out in 


went 
full of 
he avily 


for 
light 
draped 
She 


drive. Was 
pre SeLICe,. 
the 


tre shine Ss, 


and 
and the 


sun 
great sea of 

light, soft wind on her face. 

slim, dark man who 

light 


coming 


Then she saw the 
had risen to 
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erossed 


her, and a swift 
She 
both 
littl in the 
Then the 
and she 


but 


to his seemed 


meet 
her face. 
the 


tre tche d, 


was 


di whi 


room now, hands 


fluttering a 


out 
quick 
and joy. 


surprise hands stayed 


themselves, advanced 


the hand 


to sing like 


demurely 
that lifted 
a child’s 


to meet him: 
itself 
hand 

‘IT am glad you hay 
“This is Miss Stone.” 
self beside him, her ¢ 
little feet 


In spite ot the princess. 
” she 


seated 


said. 
he r 
ves on his face, her 
erossed at the ankle. “ Have 


to-day?” she 


come, 
She 


you any new fruit asked, 


polite ly 
drew a soft, 


Ile smiled a little, and 


lat, white bit of tissue 
fold on fold 
tre lay a gray-green leaf. 

The child pleased 
glance. Her eyes travelled to his face. 

Ile nodded thought of 
the Eastern See 
lie lifted the leaf 


from his pocks t. 


undoing it till in the 


een 


bent. above it with 
quietly. “I 
vou It is citron. 
and held it suspended. 
“Tt hangs like this—and the is blue 
like [lis eve travelled 
the elaborate room. He shook his 
Then his glance fell on the 

gown of Miss Stone as it fell along 
the her feet, and he bowed 
gracious appe al 


fruit 

gray blue 
about 
head slowly. 
rug at with 
“ Like 

‘but 


for permission. 
the dress of said 
and blue.” 

A low color crept up into the 
of Miss Stone’s cheek and 


She had sat watching the two with slight 


madame,” he 
warmer, like the sun 
soft line 
re sted the re. 
She was 
and gracious to the world 


ly puzzled eves, a lady kindly 


but she could 


not have thought of anything to say to 
this fruit-peddler who had seemed, for 
days and weeks, to be tumbling all Greek 


+ oe 
she 


her head. 
child was chatting with him as if 


civilization about 
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had known him always. ... They had 
turned to each other again, and were ab- 
sorbed in the silken leaf—the man talk 
soft, words, the child 
piecing out the half-finished phrase with 
quick nod and her little 
running in and out along the words like 
ripples of light 

The 


strangely 


ing in broken 


gesture, Voice 
on some dark surface. 
face of Achilles had 
radiant. Miss Stone, 
looked at it again, was 
at the change. The sombre 
vanished. Quick lights 
little that 
laughed. “ They 
thought 
them. “I 
happy. 


grown 
as she 
startled 
had 
ran in it, and 
the child’s and 
two 


almost 


look 


thoughts met 
children to- 
Stone, as sh 


the 


are 
Miss 
have 
She 


gether,” 

watched 

child so must him 

again.” She sat with her hands fold 
| 


ed in her gray lap, a little apart, watching 


never seen 


see 


the pretty scene and happy in it, but out 
side it all, untouched and gray and still. 

Outside the door the horses pranced, 
champing a little at the bit, and turning 
their shining, arching necks in the 
Other carriages drove up and drove away. 
Rich toilets alighted and 
red-brown hats that 
parterres of flowers 
fruit, little bonnets 
that proclaimed their elegance by velvet 
knot 


sun. 


mounted the 


steps tier on 


rose, 


tier, riotous and 


feathers and 


close 
or subtle curve of brim and crown. 
deli 
pavement. 
the North 


Professor 


Colors flashed, ribbon-ends fluttered, 
shod feet the 
It was the Club of 
Side, assembling to listen to 
Addison epigraphist, 
who was to discourse to them on the in 


cate ly scorned 


Halevon 
Trent, the great 
scriptions of Cnossus, the buried town 
of Crete. The 
boas were only 


feathers and flowers and 
Beneath 
them beat an intense desire to know about 
epigraphy—all The laughing 
faces and daintily shod feet were set firm 
the way 
the 


carved stairease 


surface deep. 
about it. 


ly in of culture. They swept 
the 


from the Caraeci Palace 


through wide doors, up long, 


in Florence—into the wide library, with 
its arched ceiling and high-shelved books 
and glimpses of busts and_ pedestals. 
They fluttered in soft gloom, and sank 
into rows of adjustable chairs and faced 
sternly a little platform at the end of 
The air of culture descended 
about them; they buzzed a lit- 
dim warmth and settled back 


the room. 
gratefully 
tle in its 
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ACHILLES CALLS 


iwait the arrival of the great epi- 

hist. 

[he great epigraphist was, at this mo- 
+. three hundred and sixty-three and 
half miles—to be precise out from 
York. He was sitting in a steamer- 
r, his feet stretched comfortably be- 
him, a steamer-rug wrapped about 
mple form, a gray cap pulled over 
eves—dozing in the sun. Suddenly 
sat erect. The rug fell from his per- 
_the visor shot up from his eyes. He 
ned them blankly toward the shoreless 
st. This was the moment at which 
had instructeJ his subconscious self 
remind him of an engagement to lee 
on Cretan inseriptions at the home 
Mrs. Philip Harris on the Lake Shore 

Drive, Chieago, Illinois. He looked again 

the shoreless West and tried to grasp 

[t may hgve been his subconscious self 

reminded him—it may have been 
telepathic waves that travelled to- 
rd him out of the half-gloom of the 
librarv. They were fifty strong, and they 
travelled with great intensity—* Had any 
one seen him—?’ “ Where was he?” 
“What was wrong?” “Late!” “ Very 
te!’ “Such a punctual man!” The 
ives fluttered and spread and grew. 

The president of the club looked at the 

hostess. The hostess looked at the presi 

dent. They consulted and drew apart. 

The pre sident rose to speak, clearing her 

throat for a pained look. Then she 

sited. . . . The hostess was approaching 
gain, a fine resolution in her face. 

They conferred, looking doubtfully at 

the door. The president nodded coura- 

geously and seated herself again on the 
platform, while Mrs. Philip Harris pass- 
ed slowly from the room, the eyes of the 

issembled company following her with a 

little look of curiosity and dawning hope. 


In the doorway below she paused a 
moment, a little startled at the scene. 
The bowed heads, the bit of folded tissue, 
the laughing, eager tones, the look in 
Miss Stone’s face held her. ... She swept 
aside the drapery and entered—the state- 
ly lady of the house. 

The bowed heads were lifted. The 
child sprang to her feet. “ Mother-dear! 
It is my friend! He has come!” The 
words sang. 

Mrs. Philip Harris held out a gracious 
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hand. She had not intended to offer her 
hand. She had intended to be distant 
and kind. But when the man looked up 
she somehow forgot. She held out the 
hand with a quick smile. 

The Greek was on his feet, bending 
above it. “It is an honor, madame—that 
you come.” 

“T have come to ask a favor,” she re- 
plied, slowly, her eyes travelling over 
the well-brushed clothes, the clean linen, 
the slender feet of the man. ... Favor 
was not what she had meant to say 
privil ge was nearer it.... But there 
was something about him. . . . Her voice 
grew suave to match the words. 

*“ My daughter has told me of you 
IIer hand rested lightly on the child’s 
curls—a safe, unrumpled touch. “ Her 
visit to you has enchanted her. She 
speaks of it every day, of the Parthenon 
and what you told her.” 

The eyes of the man and the child met 
gravely. 

‘I wondered whether you would be 
willing to tell some friends of mine 
here—now 

He had turned to her—a swift look. 

She replied with a smile. “ Nothing 
formal—just simple things, such as you 
told the child. We should be very grate- 
ful to you,” she added, as if she were 
a little surprised at herself. 

He looked at her with clear eyes. “I 
speak—yes—I like always—to speak of 
my country. I thank you.” 

The child, standing by with eager feet, 
moved lightly. Her hands danced in 
softest pats. “ You will tell them about 


it—just as you told me—and they will 
; = aan 
love it! 


“T tell them—yes.” 

“Come, Miss Stone.” The child held 
out her hand with a little gesture of pride 
and loving. “ We must go now. Good- 
by, Mr. Achilles. You will come again, 
please.” 

‘IT come,” said Achilles, simply. He 
watched the quaint figure pass down the 
long rooms beside the shimmering gray 
dress, through an arched doorway at the 
end, and out of sight. Then he turned 
to his hostess with the quick smile of his 
race. “She is beautiful, madame,” he 
said, slowly. “She is a child!” 

The mother assented, absently. She 
was not thinking of the child, but of the 
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fifty members of the Haleyon Club in 
the library. “ Will vou come?” she said. 
“ My friends are waiting.” 


Ile spread his hands in quick assent. 


‘Il come—as you like. I give pleasure 
to corm ” 
She smiled a little. “ Yes, you give 
pleasure.” She was somehow at ease 
about the man. Tle was poor—illiter 


ate, perhaps, but net uneouth. She 
glanced at him with a little look of ap- 
proval as they went up the staircase. It 
came to her suddenly that he harmonized 
with it, and with all the beautiful things 
about them. The figure of Professor 
Trent flashed upon her—short and fat 
and putting, and yearning toward the top 
of the stair. But this man. There was 
the grand air about him—and yet so 
simple. 

It was almost with a sense of eclat 
that she ushered him into the library. 
The air stirred subtly, with a little hush. 
The president was on her feet, intro- 
ducing Mr. Achilles Alexandrakis, who, 
in the unavoidable absence of Professor 
Trent, had kindly consented to speak to 
them on the traditions and eustoms of 
modern Greek life. 

\chilles’s eyes fell gently on the lifted 
faces. “IT like to tell you about my 
home,” he said, simply. “T tell you all 


The look of strain in the faces relaxed. 
It was going to be an easy lecture—one 
that vou could know something about. 
They settled to soft attention and ap- 
proval. 

Achilles waited a minute—looking at 
them with deep eyes. And suddenly they 
saw that the eyes were not looking at 
them, but at something far away—some- 
thing beautiful and loved. 

It is safe to say that the members of 
the Halevon Club had never listened to 
anything quite like the aeeount that 
Achilles Alexandrakis gave them that 
day, in the gloomy room of the red 
fronted house overlooking the lake, of 
the land of his. birth. They seareely 
listened to the actual words at first. but 
they listened to him all lighted up from 
far away. There was something about 
him as he spoke a sweeping rhythm 
that flew as a bird, reaching over great 
spaces, and a simple joy that lilted a 
little and sang. 








He drew for them the Parthenon 
glory of Athens—in column and stat 
and mighty temple and crumbling ton 

A sense of beauty and wonder ar 
still, clear light passed before them. 

Then he paused .. . his voice laugh 
a little, and he spoke of his people. 
Nobody could have quite told what he s 
to them about his people. But flutes sar 


... The sound of feet was on the gra 

touching it in tune—swift-flitting fe 
that paused and held a rhythmic measu 
while it swung. Quick - beating fe: 
across the green. Shadowy forms. TT] 
sway of gowns, light-falling, and th 
call of voices low and sweet. . . . Greel 
youth and maid in swiftest play. They 
flung the branches wide and _ trembled 
in the voiceless light that played upor 
the grass, The foot of Achilles halt 
beat the time. . . . The tones filled them 
selves and lifted, slowly, surely. The 
voice quickened—it ran with faster notes, 
as one who tells some eager tale. 
Then it swung in ecradling-song the twi- 
light of Athens—and the little birds 
sang low, twittering underneath — th 
leaves—in softest garb—at  last—rosi 
leaves falling—the dusky bats around her 
roof-tops, and the high-soaring sky that 
arches all mysterious and deep. 
Then the voice sank low, and rang and 
held the note—stern, splendid Athens 
of might. . . . City of power! Glory, in 
clanging word, and in the lift of eye. 
. .. Athens on her hills, like great Jove 
enthroned—the shout, the triumph, the 
elash of steel, and the feet of Alarie in 
the streets. ... The voice of the Greek 
grew hoarse now, tiny cords swelled on 
his forehead. Athens, city of war. 

Desolation, fire, and trampling 

His eye was drawn in light. . . . Vandal 
hand and iron foot! ‘ 

Who shall say how much of it he told 

how much of it he spoke, and how 
much was only hinted or called up—in 
his voice and his gesture and his eye. 
... They had not known that Athens was 
like this! They spoke in lowered voices, 
moving apart a little, and making plac 
for the silver trays that began to pass 
among them. They glanced now and 
then at the dark man nibbling his biscuit 
absently and looking with unfathomabie 
eyes into a teacup. 
A large woman approached him, her 
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‘My COUNTRY IS HONORED, MADAME” The 


looked at him with approval, waiting 
for his. 

He bowed with deep, grave gesture. 
‘My country is honored, madame.” 

Other listeners were crowding upon 
them now, commending the fire - tipped 
words, felicitating the man with pretty 
gesture and soft speech, patronizing him 
for the Parthenon and his country and 
her art. ... The mistress of the house, 
moving in and out among them, watched 
the play with a little look of annoyance. 
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ample bust covered with little beads that 
rose and fell and twinkled as she talked. 
“| liked your talk, Mr. Alexis, and I am 
going over just as soon as my husband 
can get away from his business.” She 
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He would be spoiled—a man of th 
class. . . . She glanced down at the s] 
of paper in her hand. ... It bore 1 
name, “ Achilles Alexandrakis,” and | 
low it a generous sum to his order. S| 

made her way 
— ward him, and wa 
ed while he dise; 
gaged himself fro 
the little thro: 
about him and can 
to her, a_ look 
pleasure and servi 
in his face. 

“You speak to me 
madame ¢” 

“T wanted to giv 
you this.’’ Sh 
slipped the chee 
into the thin fingers 
“You ean look at 
it later—” 

But already — the 
fingers had raised 
with a little look of 
pleased surprise. . . 
Then the face dark 
ened, and he laid th 
paper on the polished 
table between them. 
There was a quick 
movement of the slim 
fingers that pushed 
it toward her. 

“T cannot take it, 
madame—to speak of 
my country. ... I 
speak for the child— 
and for you.” He 
ae bowed low. “I giv 

pleasure to do it. 

next moment 

he had saluted her 

with gentle grace and 

was gone from the room—from the hous 

between the stone lions and down the 

Lake Shore Drive, his free legs swinging 

in long strides, his head held high to th 
wind on the opal lake. 

A carriage passed him, and he looked 
up. Two figures, erect in the sun, the 
breath of a child’s smile, a bit of shimmer 
and gray, the flash and beat of quick 
hoofs —and they were gone. But the 
heart of Achilles sang in his breast, and 
the day about him was full of light. 
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Fairy Nell of Clunary 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


() IS it love of yon eascad 
That makes you fair to view; 


IIas love of azure bluebells made 
Your eyes the selfsame hue? 
Upon the Bridge, above the Fell, 
You sit, a winsome fairy; 
O none so fair as “fairy Nell” 
From Clunary to Aray! 


And is it love of heather-bell 
That gives your cheeks the shade 
That blooms on moors, my fairy Nell, 
Where bees and you have played ¢ 
The ancient Bridge is arched as are 
Your lashes, as you raise them, 
Your brows—your hair—well, there, they 
I will not try to praise them! 


Upon the Bridge, half child, half maid, 
You watch the waters dart, 
Your little ears are not afraid 
To list to Nature’s heart: 
And may the amber Pool below 
Prove Fortune never chary; 
And you as happiest fairy know 
*Twixt Clunary and Aray. 


The larch has now its tippets green, 
The Primrose gems the grass; 
May many an autumn vet be seen 
In glory for my lass. 
With Birch’s gold and Beech’s fire 
May good all seasons carry, 
Nor spring nor autumn ever tire 


To praise my Highland fairy. 


No colors fade for lasses true 
Whose eyes are Truth’s own wells: 
Yours sav, “I don’t belong to you,”— 
Though mine are fairy Nell’s! 
But wait! some water-gazers see 
Man’s face, and, all unwary, 
Come down from off their bridge, to be 


A slave’s commanding fairy! 


are 








Charleston 


CHARLES 


TURQUOISE-BLUE 


in hi 


sky hovering 
indolence 
tile 


aisle of 
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ot 


eithe r sicle an 


over 
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luminous background innumerable’ ex- 
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idly 
th 
at 


of 


washing flapping 
that 


children 


multicolored 
the soft 
clear 


by 
air rings with 
of 

their 


in salt 
laughter peeping 


you through dainty sereen 


Iron ornament. 

Such may be your first impression of 
phase of Charleston, but 
are infinite ; as you press on, you 
thrilled of the endless 
riety and superabundance of beauty that 
lures j the 
city, fearful that something may escape 
deserted 
wharf listening to the distant singing of 


One her moods 


and, are 


with a sense Va- 


you in a zigzag course 


acTOSS 


you; he re. standing on some 


negroes, syncopating their movements as 
they shell ovste rs in the factory above, 
the cool shade of a 

to drink in the quiet 
vista of Tradd Street, its roofs a sea of 


or 


retreating into re- 


naissance areade 
deep umber tiles, its walls glowing with 
golden Reflect this 
mass of gold a eanal, add a 
few fruit-boats for a foreground, and you 
have Venice. 

Yet within a day’s journey from New 
York, 


with 


stucco. luminous 


molten in 


this graceful colonial city of roses, 
half - forgotten gardens, 
think the old 


had spent his idle hours improvising in 


its dim, 


where one might resident 
stucco and sketching in iron, is only be- 
ginning to be discovered by the tourist, 
and is still shunned by the artist, whose 
esthetic 
him Dordrecht 
about for a 
threadbare by 


I had come to Charleston with no seri- 


instinetive, flunkeyism sends 
Venice, to 


mildewed 


to or grope 


motive worked 
generations of painters. 

ous purpose,—not to study its history or 
its legends, as graceful as you will find 
this beautiful land over, nor its churches 


HENRY WHITE 

and secluded graveyards worthy of Grey 
Elegy. I came merely to etch: to impe: 
the traffic by opening a three-legged sto 
in odd corners, attracting the negroes, thi 
flies, and those nonde script drifters wl 
congregate to watch you rid yourself 
aid of a 
needle on a copper plate; to lose 


an impression with the 


smal 
nyse 
in the intricacies of this Elysium, paus 
ing to jot down in my sketch-book roug 


notes on the quaint piazzas, 
and treated with 


supe rpos (| 


lonie orde rs below an 
Corinthian above; 


or stopping with 


thrill to pull myself up and peep shame- 


lessly over some stucco wall into the pri- 


vacy of a Charleston garden, its sundial 
tufted flut 
tering trumpet-flower 
this Ar 
ing X 
ther 


ivy, 
otf 
Any room taken at random in 
eadia 


with and its piazzas a 


array golden 
entrenches etcher in 
haustible wealth material. I 
fore turn to a policeman 

“ Just the there 
place with Ionie capitals where you wil 
be very comfortable.” 


an 
of 


around co-nah is a 


One gasps at the policeman’s eruditior 
until he that this is a 
where a man’s childhood may be spent 
playing hide and seek behind the _ best 
of the orders; 
conducted 


remembers city 


his courtship discreetly 
the lee 
thian column; in later life elbowing daily 


It 


in of a great Corin- 
the posts of his own classic portico. 
is therefore not surprising that even 
untutored layman 
to know and appreciate an architectural 
order when he sees it. 

So I locate the house by 
row of columns, looking out over the sea. 
and 
thought of the policeman—-grazing on 
the lawn, doing likewise. There is a dis- 
to this old that 
you over immediately, and emphasizes the 
questionable taste of a few of the modern 
encroachments along East Battery. 
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above | pause | 
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while the nm 
LZTess stopped to 
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Here at last 
is a place 
where a man 
may practise 
the art of liv 





ing. Throngh 
the window 


you look ou 
upon a sunny 
harbor, dott | 
at times with 
distant lumber- 
schooners, east 
ward bound 
under a_ full 
head of — sail, 
to lose them- 
selves over the 
horizon smudg 
ed with the 
smoke of out 


going steamers 


vista, one flight of 


stairs brings me down to Holloway, my 


companion at late breakfasts, who gav 


me 


the freedom of his chamlx rs, consist 
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ttered with books and rare 
indersized dog, a second-hand piano, a 


stretched like a sea of 


od mahog any cellarette, 
nall 


] 
} 


On these evenings 


ishing you 





of two beautiful Georgian rooms, 


prints, an 
v old portraits, and an a 
about which 

f stragglers gather at night 


te the coterie 


| group o 
en a member of 
himself at the piano. 

if you pass this way 
u may have heard a deep bass voice 
good-night from beneath 


tt 
te 


palm ttos where a ragged silhou 
Apart from his negro 
“timbre” 


barely visible. 
“evealed the peculiar 
there was littl 


reasonable hypothesis for his 


upon whicl 


ightly vigils, until I hit upon it by ae 


dent late one 
was homeward bound 


moonlight night as I 
along the Battery. 
expanse of 


A great luminous water 


silver as far as 


the eye could follow, into the East, mir 
roring in its beige the port and star 
board lights of a distant fleet of schoon 
ers—motionless at their moorings—bare- 
in the envelopment of the 
thrill- 


ing silence save the distant song of some 


vy perceptible 
evening. Nothing disturbed the 
benighted negro as he rowed for the 


Cooper River, wailing his spontaneous 


invoeation to the night, and leaving in 
his wake a thin ripple of silver. 

As I rounded the corner, the 
cadences of a Chopin ballad told me that 


had dropped in at 


sonorous 


the musical member 
Holloway’s, 
and hear the selection out 
tiptoeing 


and prompted me to pause 
beneath the 
magnolias. | was about, se 
trunk to lear 
attracted by 


lecting a suitable against, 


when my attention was 
something beneath Holloway’s baleony. 


It was the figure of a man whose legs 
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and disjointed as 
if his body were suspended by an invisi- 














shuttled his feet in amaz 


syneopated rhythms, dancing himself 


of his hat into a dripping perspirati 


final chord resounding al 
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the deep shadow of the trees, 1 recognized 


brought his big feet do 
with a delirious whack tl] 
sent the echoes hurtli: 
along the weather - beat 
walls into the glimmeri 
void above. 

I stepped out tos 
something to him just 
a policeman passed, goins 
his rounds. “ Keep a-mov 
in’, niggah,” was all tl 
guardian of the peace ha 
to offer, and the colore 
enigma vanished into th 
night. 

This innate, unecontrol 
lable craving of the neg 
for rhythm is nowhere bet 
ter exemplified than in 
colored barber’s manipula 
tion of an ordinary dem: 
eratic whisk-broom. Yo 
may think that you hav 
been whisked in New York, 
but the best of our boot 
blacks and barber's assist- 
ants merely brush your 
trousers from the kne 
down, with a few conven 
tional, cold movements, and 
a perfunctory pass at your 
eollar. Their whisking is 
at best a calculating, 
soulless business  proposi 
tion. But in Charleston 
all this is changed. To be 
sure, your negro begins 
brushing you with a sordid 
end—the tip—in view; but 
the moment he begins a 
prelude with his whisk on 
your coat lapels, his work, 
like that of the artist, be- 
comes the labor of love. 
He loses sight of its com 
mercial possibilities in its 
technical resources. In his 


is manipulated until it becomes 
a vehicle of expression and takes its place 


in this solitary shuffling figure my negro 


des ) bass voice, 


among the instruments of percussion. 


the window above, flooded 


If you show even a moderate interest 
in the skill with which the colored ap 
prentice drums the dust out of your 


foot, flapping his 
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clothing, the proprietor will leave his 
customer with his face buried beneath a 
ea of suds, snatch the whisk away from 
the boy with a “ Go way, chile,” and re 
al the possibilities of the implement. 
Your collar-bone will be approached 
with a capriccioso movement that will 
on shape itself into an allegro non 

troppo as he reaches your shoulders. In 
the variegated rhythms that follow in 
quick succession you unconsciously for- 
mulate well- remembered airs. As he 
reached my ribs, for an instant he was 
agitato, and I thought I traced Schu- 
mann’s delightful “Ill ne’er complain ” 
for a moment, for he had shifted 

to elaborate double syncopations. This 
time the tempo was unmistakable :—* I 


don’ eare if yo’ nevah come back,”—but 


doubtless realizing the inappropriatens ss 


of the seleetion, he drifted gracefully 
into a delirious and exquisite bit of rag- 
time, drumming as he whistled in a faint 
pianissimo, “ Every li’l bit helps,” soft- 
lv hissing the m« lody after the manner 


a groom when he uses the eurry-comb 


thing progr ssed, I be- 

of the fact that I was 

grinning yf like a horse, and pos 
migh OO! 30), pedestrians as 


passed. 
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next to mine was about due for a 


so L stopped to light a ecigar- 
PI 


how I looked. 


hen Rufus toyed with an exquisit 


nd se must have 


rhythm on his neck, as a forerun 
better things, the 
m short with: 
‘Oh, I say, 


awsting 


my man, caunt y’ stop that 


drumming and brush me 


bit, don’t y’ know? I’ve got t 
la train.” 


Which 


: 
irts, the 


merely goes to that in 
the 
ller he finds the zone of an appreci- 
ve publie. 


But time flies in 


show 


higher a man aspires, 


old 
ticket 
impe nding 
The lovely 
the se cluded 


Charles 
stares me in 
ban of excom 
of faded 
run wild 
each exquisite portico flut- 


Town, 
ny return my 
ee ke in 


nication. vistas 


gard hs 


oceupied the 


soulless stranger 


nod to 
daily 


that 


intimacy in my 


with exotie flowers, 


tering 
Ine on terms oft 
rambles, must be 


And as the 


approach Ss, 


renounced. 
hovr of this renunciation 
I find myself returning once 
the 


corners. 


more to satiate myself with unob- 


trusive 
Again I mount 


to the o!d 


beauty of 
the 


mansion facing the 


familiar 
wrought-iron stair- 
case water, 
which I visited first at the end of a day’s 
work, the stairs to 
polished brass knob which 
old 


white 


aseending sweep of 


pull a highly 
brought, a 


bellum 


moment later, an 


ante- 
duck 
jacket with pearl buttons, who with great 
dignity—a 


negro butler, in a 


dernier-régime manner 
fully appropriated from his master—led 
me into a vast hallway interspaced with 
Corinthian 


eare- 


pilasters, and thence up a 
high Palladian window 
through which one caught a glimpse of 


stairway past a 


a quiet garden glowing with heavy clus- 
ters of against a 
pink and white mist of azaleas. From 
the spacious landing above, where in the 
old days while be- 


ripe oranges relieved 


an orchestra played, 





glided through the 


has aceess to a 


low the young people 


eandle | t hall, one 


yreat 


reception-rocm pene lled to the ceiling. 
eateh 


lo attempt to Charleston’s 


pe- 


culiar flavor were as futile as to deseribe 


the perfume of a flower. Its charm is 


insidious, and once under its influence 


Charleston becomes a habit. 


Thus many 
a balcony room is occupied by some en- 
snared visitor, who thinks he is just 
passing through as he lingers year after 
unable to the the 
baleonies with their rows of flower-pots 


with 


year, renounce roses, 


glowing the long unfre- 
quented walks by the river at sunset. 
Shortly 


Holloway 


geraniums, 


Charleston, 
late 


before leaving 


and I were returning, 


one evening, from a section along the 


river hitherto unexplored by me, wl 
an old the 


sereened by a magnolia 


residence at corner wi 


heavy caug 

my attention. 
Holloway became reminiscent. 

you had told any of the German musi: 

world of the late that th 

most noted tenor and exponent of W: 

ner title réles would be quietly spendi: 


his old age 


sevent ies 


watering his peach-trees a 


training his grape-vines in an < 
Charleston garden, they would have b« 
incredulous. Yet 


instance of 


here he is, mere 


another chance vi 
tors we were speaking of who come 


a night and held 


those 


are indefinitely. 
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he at home now; if you like, we can 


= over. 

few steps across the encroachment 
road tracks, that have destroyed 
character of a once distinguished 
rhborhood, brought us to the garden. 
oway peeped over the fence and 

-<oned to me. Half hidden by a rust- 

vy canopy of foliage an elderly colossus 

d absorbed in stringing his vines 
head, after the fashion of an Italian 

His hair and beard were silver 

vet the fulness of his massive 

and the clean-cut, muscular frame 

ed to speak him an elderly athletic 

tleman of distinguished antecedents, 

vnificently preserved for his three- 
years. 

Ile was humming softly to himself as 
caught up vines here and there to 
nge them in festoons along his shady 

as, and, as he approached us, I ree- 
the “ Evening Star” song from 
unhiuser; at first almost inaudible, 
it as he continued, the poetry of this 

e Charleston evening seemed to carry 

m with it till his voice soared in rich 

norous tones that echoed along the 
et piazzas and awakened a mocking- 

rd in the depths of his magnolia. 
lolloway coughed. 
In an instant the song ceased. With 
hearty roar of laughter the singer took 
e steps of his piazza two at a time, 
da moment later grasped my hand. 
“This was good of you to wander into 
this wilderness to visit an old man sing- 
ng in his garden.” Ile laughed as he 
dus through a spacious hallway, whose 
ils were hung with innumerable oil 
ketches—some rough notes, others of ex- 
ceptional interest done by him at odd 
oments during his professional career. 
“They are only for myself,” he ex- 
lained apologetically, dismissing them 
with a peremptory wave of his arm. 

‘A divertissement for me in my travels.” 
In the large salon adjoining the piazza 
ere was hardly a spot on the walls 
vhere some canvas did not commemorate 

important musical event of the late 
seventies.” The itinerary of the first 

Wagner Opera Company to enter Italy, 
n which he sang the title réles, could 
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be traced distinetly iu the dusty paint- 


ings rambling in uneven procession 


above his piano. Even London with her 
veil of blue mist was represented in a 
few impressions he had managed to re 
cord between rehearsals at the time he 
sang the réle of Rienzi at its premiére. 

But among all these paintings I still 
call to mind an especially fine Bavarian 
landseape, that stood out clearly among 
the others, by the delicate tenderness 
with which he had rendered a medieval 
stronghold with draw-bridge and embat- 
tlements towering defiantly above a quiet 
valley, encircled by distant wooded hills, 
shimmering in the fine midsummer light 
that sifted over tower and gables, gilding 
each pinnacle with burnished gold. 

“Tt is Castle Eisenach,” he explained, 
flipping the dust off its surface with his 
handkerchief. “Grimm, in his fairy- 
tales, deseribes the tower-room accu 
rately. Is it not a curious thing that by 
playing the réle of Tannhiuser, and at 
times Wolfram, for that matter, I was 
able to buy the castle where, in 1205, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach wrote Parsi- 
fal?” 

“You still own it?” I gasped. 

“Yes,” he replied, simply. “ But it is 
quite a tax on me to keep it up now.” 

Later, as we sat tilting our chairs on 
the broad piazza, his son, a young Ger 
man army officer on leave of absence, 
appeared, and as the shadows length- 
ened the old gentleman drifted into 
reminiscences, revealing with many a 
racy idiom the comedy lurking behind the 
scene of the grand-opera tragedy, or 
chuckling as he recalled the eccentricities 
of von Biilow, who, when the ballet 
girls supplied him by the Hamburg 
Opera House were too fat and bulky, 
would bring this to the notice of the 
management, at the same time gratifying 
his Teutonie sense of humor by in 
creasing the tempo of the orchestra dur 
ing rehearsals, and screaming: “ Faster! 
Faster!” until they fell exhausted on 
the stage. 

As I write, I ean still see this fine old 
gentleman standing in his portico at 
dusk, a romantic figure among his roses, 
waving us a hearty 


‘ aufwiedersehen.” 





The Great Day 


BY ELSIE 

LD Billy Gude strode slowly into 
the kitchen, where his wife bent 
the Just the 
door he stopped, and chewed meditatively 
pon the His 


over stove. inside 
mouth. 
wife turned presently to look at him. 


toothpick in his 
“ What are you grinning at?” she asked, 
pleasantly. 
Billy did Instead he sat 
down in his arm-chair and lifted his feet 
to the window-sill. 


not answer. 


“ Won't you speak, or can’t you?” de- 
manded Mrs. Gude. 

When he still did not respond, 
gravely pushed her frying-pan to the back 
of the toward the door. 
Before her hand touched the latch, how- 
ever, Billy came to himself. 

“ Abbie!” he 

“I ean’t 
Gude. 


she 


stove, and went 


said. 

answered Mrs. 

“T gave you your chance to tell 

got to tell. 

till I eome home.” 
“You'll be sorry.” 
Mrs. Gude looked back. 

still grinned. 


” 
stop now, 


what you Now you can wait 


Her husband 


“You're erazy,” she said, with convic- 
tion, and went out. 

An instant later she reopened the door. 
Billy executing a the 
middle of the floor. 

“ {rv 
affricht. 

Billy paused long enough to wink at 
he r. 

“You 
Abbie.” 

Abbie seized him by the 

“ What is the matter?” 

Then Billy’s news refused longer to be 
retained. 


was pas 8 ul in 


you erazy?’ she demanded, in 


better go do your errand, 


arm. 


“There’s a great day comin’,” he said, 
solemnly. “The President of the United 
States is comin’ here on Decoration Day 
to see the battle-field.” 

“What of that?’ said Abbie, scorn- 
fully. “It won’t do you no good. He'll 
come in the morning in an automobile, 
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an’ he’ll scoot round the field with J; 
Barsinger a-settin’ on the step tellin’ 


an’ you can see him go by.” 

* See him go by nothin’,” 
“That’s where you're left. 
in the 


said B 
He’s con 
mornin’ on a special train, 
he’s goin’ to be driven round the fi 
an’ he’s goin’ to make a speech at 
nostrum ”—thus did Billy choose to pr 
nounece rostrum F 
“And Jakie Barsinger will drive |} 
over the field and to the 
you ean sit and look on.” 
“That’s where 


“ an’ 
nostrum, 


vou're left aga 

mocked Billy. “I, bein’ the oldest guid 
the best knowed, an’ havin’ hk 
Mr. Lineoln by the hand in °63, an’ h 
in’ driven all the 
till automobiles 
Barsinger come in, / 


; 
an 


big guns wl 


other 
come here an’ J: 
am selected to 
the drivin’ on the great day.” 

Mrs. Gude sat down heavily on a eh: 
near the door. 

“Who done it, Billy?” 

“T don’t know who done it,” 


“An’ I don't 
had a little 


Billy a 


swered. eare. Some 


the galoots common sensi 
for once, ‘ 

“Why did they do it?” 
Gude. 

“Why?” repeated Billy. “Why? B« 
cause when you get people to talk about 
battle, it’s better to have some one wh 
saw the battle, an’ not 
was in long clothes. I guess they wer 
afraid Jakie might tell something wrong 
You ean’t fool this President.” 

“T mean, what made ’em change now 
went on Abbie. “They knew this lo 
time that Jakie Barsinger was dumb.” 

“T don’t know, an’ I don’t care. 
only know that I’m goin’ to drive tl! 
President. I heard Lineoln make | 
speech in 763. an’ I drove Everett 
Sickles an’ Howard an’ Curtin, and th 
President’s father, an’ then ”—Bills 
voice shook—“ then they said I was g 
tin’ old, an’ Jakie Barsinger an’ all tl 


Mrs. 


gasped 


some one what 
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1 bush TI don’t 


Tence post.” 


wn at the station an’ yell “ There ain’t a stone or ¢ 
Piute Indians, an’ they 
‘ustom, an’ the hotels tell the Presently, however, 
had an accident with an auto- which neither they nor 
Automobiles be dangblasted !” dashed upon them one day with infernal 


Gude laid a 
hand on his 


know; there ain’t a tree ora 
came a creature 


Billy knew. It 


int 


1't you ery,” she 


with J 


tellin’ dashed the tears 


Ss eves. 
said B | ain’t eryin’. You 
[e’s con with your er- 
train, a. 
1 the Mrs. Gude put on 


ech at nbonnet again. 


ose to } d no errand, but 
ild not do to ad- 

drive 
ai ‘ a 
ot if youre goin 


“um, 
round like a 


lone, Billy 


al 

1 one leg, then 
ther. 

“C'lang there,” he 

presently, his 

ds lifting a pair of 

’ Billy ar ginary reins. “ Mr. 


Some lent, hidden here 


i¢ the trees an 
hes waited the 


} 
re ” Before he had 


Toe: 


mon se! 


isped Mrs ( 
shed he was asleep. 
Vhy? B was almost seventy 
rs old, and excite 


ilk about 
wearied him. 


one wl 
one wh For forty years he 
they wi shown visitors over 
ing wrol f battle - field. At 
st his old horse had 
nge now ked his way careful- 
this lo along the old lanes 
dumb.” d across the fields; 
t care. f late, however, his 
drive ndsome grays had trotted over fine tooting on the steep curve of Culp’s Hill, 
make | enues. The horses knew the route of and neither they nor Billy were prepared. 
ravel as thoroughly as did their master. He sat easily in his seat, the lines loose 
in his hands, while he described the 


ey drew up before the National Monu 
on the turn of the Bloody Angle, 
f Little Round Top 


verett 
charge of the Louisiana Tigers. 


they came,” he said. 


1, and tl 
.”—Bill ; ent, 
T was « nd at the summit o 
an’ all tl F vithout the least guidance. 


“ From yonder 
“Tp there, a-creepin’ through the bushes, 
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in’ then a-dashin’, an’ down on ’em_ singer had his place, and Jakie wo 


came not move. He was of a new generat 
And then Billy knew no more. The of guides, who made up in _ volubi 
automobile was upon them; there was a what they lacked in knowledge. 
erash a he horses whirled aside into For weeks Billy continued to driv 
the station. ae 
enlisted the services 
a visiting chaufh 
and his horses 
now accustomed 
automobiles. 

“TI tamed ’em,” 
said to Abbie. 
drove ’em up to it, 
round it, an’ past 
An’ he snorted it, 
tooted it, an’ broug 
it at ’em in front a 
behind. They’re 
calm as pigeons.” 

Neverthel ss, tra 
did not come ba 
Jakie Barsinger h 
become the recogniz 
guide for the guests 
the Palace, and Jol 
Harris for those at tl 
Keystone, and it w 
always from the hot: 
that the best patronag 
came. 

“‘Jakie Barsing 
took the Secretary 
War round the other 
day,” the old ma 
would say, tearfully, t 
his wife, “ an’ he mad 
a fool of himself. II 
don’t know a briga 
from a company. A 
he grinned at me—| 
grinned at me!” 

Abbie did her bes 
to comfort him. 

“Perhaps some 
the old ones what us 

HE WAS OF A NEW GENERATION to have you will con 
back.” 

“An’ if they do, 
said Billy, “the cl 

the underbrush, another as the carriage at the Palace ‘Il tell ’em I ain’t in tl 
turned turtle, then a succession of | business, or I was in a accident, or th: 
shrieks. No one was seriously hurt, how- ‘ I’m dead. I wouldn’t put it past * 
ever, but Billy himself. When, weeks to tell ’em I’m dead.” 

late A he went back to his old post beside Robhed of the occupation of his lif 
the station platform, where the guides which was also his passion, Billy gr 
waited the arrival of trains, Jakie Bar- rapidly old. Abbie listened in distri 
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sitting alone, he declaimed his old 
eeches. 
“Tlere on the right they fought with 
thhed muskets. Her 
Often he did not finish, but dozed 
rilv off. There were times when it 
emed that he could not long survive. 
Now. however, he seemed to have taken 
new lease on life. No longer did he sit 
epily all day on the porch or by the 
ve. He began to frequent his old 
mts, and he assumed his old proud 
titude toward his rivals. 


Mrs. Gude did not share his unqualified 


lon 

‘Something might happen,” she said, 
fearfully. 

“Nothin? eould happen,” rejoined 
Billy, seornfully, “unless I died. Aw’ 
then I wouldn’t care. But I hope the 
Lord won't let me die.” Billy said it 
is though it were a prayer. “Tm goin’ 

set up once more an’ wave my whip 

‘om, with the President of the United 
States beside me. No back seat for him! 
Colonel Mott said the President ’d want 
to sit on the front seat. An’ he said 
he’d ask questions. ‘ Let him ask,’ I said. 
‘I ain’t afraid of no questions nobody 

ask. No s’tistics, nor mancuvres, 


‘But Jakie Barsinger might do you a 
mean trick.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ he can do. Mott 
said to me, ‘ Be on time, Gude, bright an’ 
early.” Then Billy’s voice sank to a 
vhisper. “They're goin’ to stop the 
train out at the sidin’ back of the Semi- 
nary, so as to fool the crowd. They'll be 
waitin’ in town, an’ we'll be off an’ 
away. An’ by an’ by we'll meet Jakie 
with a load of jays. Oh, it ‘Il be—it 7Il 
be immense !” 

Through the weeks that intervened be- 
fore the 30th of May, Abbie watched him 
anxiously. Each day he exercised the 
horses, grown fat and lazy; each day he 
went over the long account of the battle, 
as though he could forget what was part 
and pareel of himself. His eyes grew 
brighter, and there was a flush on his old 
cheeks. The committee of arrangements 
lost their fear that perhaps they had been 
unwise in appointing him. 

“ Gude’s just as good as he ever was,” 
said Colonel Mott. “It wouldn’t do to 
let the President get at Barsinger. If 


you stop him in the middle of a speech, 
he has to go back to the beginning.” 
Then he told a story of which he never 
grew weary. “‘Ilere on this field lay 
ten thousand dead men,’ says Barsinger. 
‘Ten thousand dead men, interspersed 
with one dead lady.” No; Billy Gude’s 
all right.” 

Colonel Mott sighed with relief. The 
planning for a President’s visit was no 
light task. There were arrangements to 
be made with the railroad companies, thi 
secret service men were to be stationed 
over the battle-field, there were to be 
trustworthy guards, a programme was to 
be made out for the afternoon meeting 
at which the President was to speak. 

The night before the 30th Abbie did 
not sleep. She heard Billy talking softly 
to himself. 

“Right yonder, Mr. President, they 
came creepin’ through the bushes; right 
vonder * Then he groaned hea ily, and 
Abbie shook him awake. 

‘IT was dreamin’ about the auto 
mobile,” he said, eonfusedly.  “ I-—oh, 
ain’t it time to get up?” 

At daylight he was astir, and Abbie 
helped him dress. Ilis hand shook and 
his voice trembled as he said good-by. 

“You better come to the window an’ 
see me go past,” he said; then, “ What 
you eryin’ about, Abbie?’ 

“Tm afraid somethin’s goin’ to hap 
pen,” sobbed the old woman. “I’m 
afraid 

“Afraid!” he mocked. “ Do you 
think, too, that I’m old an’ wore out an’ 
no good? You'll see!” 

And, defiantly, he went out. 

Half an hour later he drove to the 
siding where the train was to stop. A 
wooden platform had been built beside 
the track, and on it stood Colonel Mott 
and the rest of the committee. 

“Drive back there, Billy.” Colonel 
Mott commanded. “Then when I signal 
to you, you come down here. And hold 
on to your horses. There’s going to be 
a Presidential salute. As soon as that’s 
over we'll start.” 

Billy drew back to the side of the road. 
Evidently, through some mischance, the 
plans for the President’s reception had 
become known, and there was a rapidly 
increasing crowd. On the slope of the 
hill a battery of artillery awaited the 
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word to fire. Billy sat straight, his eyes 
on his horses’ heads, his old hands grip- 
ping the lines. Ile watched with pride 
the marshal waving all carriages back 
from the road. Only he, Billy Gude, had 
the right to be there. //e was to drive 
the President. The great day had come. 
He chuckled aloud, not noticing that just 
back of the marshal stood Jakie Bar- 
singer’s fine new carriage, empty save for 
Jakie himself. 

Presently the old man sat still more 
erect. He heard, clear above the noise 
of the crowd, a distant whistle—that same 
whistle for which he had listened daily 
when he had the best place beside the sta- 
tion platform. The train was rounding 
the last curve. In a moment more it 
would come slowly to view out of the 
fatal railroad cut, whose forty-year-old 
horrors Billy could describe sO well. 

The fields were black now with the 
crowd, the gunners watched their captain, 
and slowly the train drew in beside the 
bright pine platform. At the door of 
the last car appeared a tall and sturdy 
figure, and ten thousand huzzas made the 
hills ring. Then a thunder of guns 
awoke echoes which, like the terror- 
stricken cries from the railroad cut, had 
been silent forty years. Billy, listening, 
shivered. The horror had not grown less 
with his repeated telling. 

He leaned forward now, watching for 
Colonel Mott’s uplifted hand; he saw 
him turn, and then From behind he 
heard a ery, and turned to look; then he 
swiftly swung Dan and Bess in toward 


the fence. A pair of horses, maddened 
by the noise of the firing, dashed toward 
him. He heard women scream, and 


thought, despairing, of Abbie’s prophecy. 
There would not be room for them to 
pass. After all, he would not drive the 
President. Then he almost sobbed in 
his relief. They were safely by. He 
langhed grimly. It was Jakie Barsinger 
with his fine new carriage. Then Billy 
elvtehed the reins again. In the short 
glimpse he had caught of Jakie Bar- 
singer, he did not seem frightened nor 
disturbed. Nor did he seem to make 
any effort to hold his horses in. silly 
stared into the cloud of dust which fol- 
lowed him. What did it mean? And as 
he stared the horses stopped, skilfully 
drawn in by Jakie Barsinger’s firm hand 








beside the yellow platform. The clou 
of dust thinned a little, and Billy sa 
plainly now. Into the front seat of tl 
tourist’s carriage, beside Jakie Barsinge: 
himself, climbed the President of th 
United States. Billy rose in his seat. 

“Colonel Mott!” he called, frantieall 
“Colonel Mott!” 

But no one heeded. If any one heard 
they thought it was but another cheer 
The crowd swarmed down to the road 
now, shouting, huzzaing, here and ther 
nan or a girl pausing to steady a camer 
on a fence post, here and there a child 
swung to its father’s shoulder. 

“Where is the President?” they asked 
and Billy heard the answer. 

“There, there! Look! By Jakie Bar 
singer!” 

The old man’s hands dropped, and hy 
sobbed. It had all been so neatly don 
the pretence of a runaway, the confusion 
of the moment, Colonel Mott’s excit 
ment—and the crown of his life wa 
gone. 

Long after the crowd had followed in 
the dusty wake of the long carriage lh 
turned his horses toward home. A hun 
dred tourists had begged him to tak 
them over the field, but he had silently 
shaken his head. He could not speak. 
Dan and Bess trotted briskly, mindful of 
the eool stable toward which their heads 
were set, and they whinnied eagerly at 
the stable door. They stood there for 
half an hour, however, before their mas 
ter clambered down to unharness them. 
He talked to himself feebly, and, when 
he had finished, went out, not to the 
house, where Abbie, who had watched 
Jakie Barsinger drive by, waited in an 


agony of fear, but down the street, and 
out by quiet alleys and lanes to the 
National Cemetery. Sometimes he look- 
ed a little wonderingly toward the crowd 
ed main streets, not able to recall in- 
stantly why the crowd was there, then 
remembering with a rage which shook 
him to the soul. Fleeting, futile sug 
gestions of revenge dashed upon him 

a loosened nut in Jakie Barsinger’s 
swingle-tree or a cut trace—and were 
repelled with horror which hurt as much 
as the rage. All the town would taunt 
him now. Why had he not turned his 
carriage across the road and _ stopped 
Jakie Barsinger in his wild dash? It 
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Around the gate of the cemetery a 
1 company of eavalry was stationed, and 
. within new thousands waited. It was 











time for the 
trip over the field to end and the exer- 


cises.to begin. 


afternoon now, and almost 














As Billy passed through 
the erowd, he felt a hand on his shoulder. 


“Thought you were going to drive the 




















President,” said a loud voice. 





for an the 


interested to 


Billy saw instant 





strange 





faces about him, 








gaping, 





hear his answer. 


























‘TIT ain’t nobody’s coachman,” he said, 
coolly, and walked on. 
“They ain’t goin’ to get a rise out 














of me,” he 








choked. “ They ain’t goin’ 
to get a rise out of me.” 














He walked slowly up the wide avenue, 
He 
' was tired to death, and his head nodded, 
and presently dropped to his breast, re- 
gardless of blare of band and shouting 





and presently sat down on a bench. 









































of men and roll of carriage wheels. 
There was a song, and then a prayer, 
but Billy did not hear until the great 





speech was almost over. 





Then he opened 





WAS 


THE GREAT MAN 





his eyes drowsily, and saw the throng 
gathered round the wistaria-covered ros- 
trum, from which the 
Billy sprang 
he would hear the speech. Nobody eould 
cheat him of that. He pushed his 
way through the crowd, which, seeing his 
Then 
he stood trembling, all his wrong rushing 
over him again at sight of the great and 
friendly figure. 


President 
up. At 


was 


speaking. 
out 
white hair, opened easily enough. 
Ile was to have sat be 


He 


eyes. 


side him, to have talked with him! 
rubbed a band his 
Suddenly he realized that the formal por- 
tion of the speech was over, the Presi- 


weak 


across 


dent was saying now a short farewell. 
“T wish the commis- 
sion which has made of this great field 
so worthy a memorial to those who died 
here. 


to congratulate 


I wish to express my gratification 
to the citizens of this town for their in- 
terest in the preservation of the field, 
and their extraordinary knowledge of th« 
complicated tacties of the battle. Years 
ago my interest was aroused by hearing 
my father tell of a visit here, and of the 
vivid story of a guide- 
think, was William Gude. 


his name, | 


I~ 
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“¢Hfis name, I think,’” old Billy re- 

ited. dully. “*‘ His name, I think, was 
William Gude.’ ” 

It was a few seconds before the pur- 
yt of it reached his brain. Then he 

sed both arms, unaware that the 
ech was ended and that the crowd 

d begun to cheer. 

“Oh, Mr. President,” he called, “ my 

:me is William Gude!” His head swam. 
hey were turning away; they did not 

var. “My name is William Gude,” 
he said again, pitifully. The crowd, 
pressing toward Jakie Barsinger’s car- 

ige, into which the President was step- 

ie, carried him with them. They look- 

| about them questioningly; they could 

Colonel Mott, who was at the Presi- 

ent’s side, beckoning to some one; who 

was they could not tell. Then above 
the noise they heard him eall. 

“ Billy Gude!” he shouted. “ Billy—” 

“Tt’s me!” said Billy. He _ stared, 
blinking, at Colonel Mott and at the 
President. 

Colonel Mott laid his hand on his 
shoulder. He had been trying to invent 

suitable punishment for Jakie Bar- 

nger. No more custom should come to 

m through the commission. 

“The President wants you to ride 
lown to the station with him, Billy,” he 
said. “He wants to know whether you 
remember his father.” 

As in a dream, silly climbed into the 
carriage. The President sat on the rear 
eat now, and Billy was beside him. 

“T remember him like yesterday,” he 


said. “I remember what he said an’ 
how he looked, an’—” the words crowd- 
ed upon each other as eagerly as the 
President’s questions, and Billy forgot 
all save them—the cheering crowd, the 
wondering, envious eyes of his fellow cit- 
izens; he did not even remember that 
Jakie Barsinger was driving him, Billy 
Gude, and the President of the United 
States together. Once he caught a 
glimpse of Abbie’s frightened face, and 
he waved his hand and the President 
lifted his hat. 

“T wish I could have known about you 
earlier in the day,” said the President, 
as he stepped down at the railroad sta- 
tion. Then he took Billy’s hand in his. 
“Tt has been a great pleasure to talk 
to you.” 

The engine puffed near at hand, there 
were other cheers from throats already 
hoarse with cheering, and the great man 
was gone, the great day over. For an in- 
stant Billy watched the train, his hand 
uplifted with a thousand other hands in 
a last salute to the swift-vanishing figure 
in the observation-car. Then he turned, 
to meet the unwilling eyes of Jakie Bar- 
singer, helpless to move his carriage in 
the great crowd. For an instant his 
wrongs rushed upon him. 

“ Jakie,” he began. Then he laughed. 
The crowd were listening open-mouthed. 
For the moment, now that the President 
was gone, he, Billy Gude, was the great 
man. He stepped nimbly into the car- 
riage. “Coachman,” he said, “ you can 
drive home.” 


Largesses 
BY THOMAS WALSH 


HAT silver largesses are these 

That scatter from the almond-trees,— 
O beggars, cease your mirth and say— 
What little bride hath passed the way? 


“°Twas April, April,” they replied, 

“The villagers have hailed as bride 
y . * 

Whose silver largess glad§ us more 

Than all the Autumn’s golden store.” 
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Causes of Expletives 


BY THOMAS 


R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


F the agencies which have led, and 
always will lead, to the employ- 
of expletives, two are of 
surpassing importance. One is the desire 
to impart to expression, the 
other to impart energy. These are in- 
fluences which are always operating upon 


ment 


clearness 


the minds of men. Necessarily they are 
largely responsible for the creation and 
retention of locutions of the nature in- 
dicated. The line of demarkation 
the mm indeed, 


be- 
tween cannot, be always 
defined strictly, and sometimes cannot be 
defined at all. One can hardly make his 
clearer without making it 
On the other hand, the addi- 
force 
better 
the 


meaning 
stronger. 
tion of 
to be 

que ntly, 


hostile ; 


usually causes the sense 
comprehended. Conse- 
two 


truth, 


agencies are 


often 


never 


in they act 


80 


harmoniously together that it is no easy 
to 
the stronger. 
Let 
locution now regularly employed. 


matter decide which element is 
illustration one 
In its 
of contributing to 
unmistakably the con- 
This is the compound 

The word came into general 
the half of the nineteenth 
century in connection with the establish- 
of the It excited 
indignation verbal critics. 
Albany 
Fonblanque, the then very able and in- 
fluential of the He 
was in the habit of applying various de- 
rogatory epithets both to the term itself 


and 


us select as 


an 


the idea 


was 


formation 
perspicuity 
trolling motive. 
prepaid. 
use in first 
ment 
the 
Conspicuous 


penny 
of 


among 


postage. 
many 
these was 


editor Examiner. 


to the misguided beings who em- 
ployed it. He spoke of it as being 
common and The 
he asserted, added nothing but a super- 
fluous syllable. It was in the following 
agreeable that he gave an account 
of the origin of the “ The barbar- 
ous surplusage,” he wrote, “and as bar- 
mongrel of 


“in 
use.” pre, 


mn barbarous 


wav 
word. 
barous 


compound pre paid 


was introduced with the penny postage, 
and is in usage confined to it alone.” Al] 
this and similar denunciation had not 
the slightest effect upon the fortunes of 
the term. No attention whatever seems 
to have been paid to the protests of th: 
men criticising it; at all events, if the 
were heard, they were unheeded. Thi 
result is that men do not now even dream 
of the compound being objection 
able. So far from being aware that i 
propriety was ever questioned, most of 
them assume that it has come down un 
challenged from some remote past. A 
very late formation precisely similar to 
prepaid is postgraduate. The prepositio: 
prefixed adds nothing to the status or 
character of the person so designated 
A postgraduate is really nothing but a 
graduate. When the compound first came 
into use as the designation of a particu- 
lar class of students, many there were 
who were much exercised in mind over 
its correctness. It not a 
but it has maintained itself simply be- 
cause it makes a little clearer to the com- 
prehension of all what to many will seem 
already sufficiently clear. 

But perhaps the commonest as well as the 
most illustrative of usages of this char 
acter, the predominant idea of which is 
the desire to impart clearness rather than 
force, is the employment of from before 
hence, thence, and whence. To the lin- 
guistie economist the use of the preposi- 
tion with these words has long been a 
subject of sorrow, when it has not been 
one of denunciation. He has this justi- 
fication for his feelings, that it conveys 
nothing to the mind which is not. found, 
or at least implied, in the adverbs them 
selves. Yet it is equally true that almost 
from the very beginning the users of lan- 
guage seem to have felt the need of the 
preposition to bring out the meaning dis- 
tinctly. These words came into the 
language—of course, the language of 


as 


ts 


is necessity ; 





CAUSES OF 
literature is meant—as early at least as 
the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
They then terminated in the 
suffix -es, and the forms 
whennes. The ending is 


genitive 
had hennes, 
thennes, now 
represented in our spelling by -ce. In 
the fourteenth 


gan of 


eentury the practice be- 
reinforcing the these 
adverbs by what is, strictly speaking, the 


sense of 
unnecessary from. Were language con- 
structed on pure business principles, the 
preposition would never have been intro- 
duced, or if ever, by any accident, intro- 
duced, would have been out with 
contumely. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
it has not only been always in use since 


cast 


its first appearance in these phrases, it 
has always been in the best of use. From 
the days of Wycliffe and Chaucer to those 
of Tennyson and Browning it can point 
to an unbroken line of 
regularly employing it. 
Not but protests have been frequently 
made against the practice. It began to be 
assailed about the middle of the eighteenth 
century—at least, I personally have never 


great authors 


come across any earlier instances of at- 
tacks upon it. Even then Dr. Johnson 
seems to have been the only man of emi- 
nence who publicly censured it, though 
there were doubtless others who did so, 
pretty certainly in conversation, and pos- 
sibly in print. He, however, made up for 
any conceivable reticence on the part of 
his contemporaries by 


In his 


the energy of his 
Dictionary, which 
1755, he bombarded 

expressions with great vigor from 
of the three adverbs. 
it was under the letter H that he had 
the first dilate upon their 
enormity. “ From hence,” he wrote, “ is 
a vicious expression which crept into use 
even among good authors, as the original 
foree of the word hence was gradually 
forgotten.” The solitary example quoted 
was taken from Dryden, though it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, for 
him to have found a reputable author in 
the language from whom he could not 
have cited several. When he came to 
thence, he gave still further vent to his 
feelings. “ From thence,” he said, “is a 
barbarous expression, thence implying 
the same, yet it wants not good author- 
ity.” His quotations were taken from 
Shakespeare and Milton. Not content 


denunciation. 
appeared in these 

the 
side Necessarily 


oceasion to 
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with these denunciations, he attacked the 
idiom under the third 
“From whence,” he wrote, “ 


again adverb. 
is a vicious 
mode of speech.” For this vicious mode 
of speech he gave examples from Spen- 
Milton. Perhaps 
it was forgetfulness, perhaps it was mod- 
esty, perhaps it was the plan of his work, 
that prevented him from citing, as a 
further authority for the barbarism, an 
author living in his own day. In his 
Life of Savage, Johnson had described 
the circumstances attending the death of 
Sinclair. He tells us that the three per- 
sons concerned in the affray were com- 
mitted by the justices to the Gatehouse, 
“from whence they were removed 
in the night to Newgate.” 

In consequence of the censures of these 
locutions by the great literary autocrat of 
the time they were frequently subjected 
to denunciation in the periodical publica- 
tions of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. We are told by a writer in the 
London Magazine for 1783 that “no au- 
thority can give sanction to the use of 
so evident an impropriety.” Such words 
have a strangely familiar sound. But 


ser, Shakespeare, and 


while attacks have been kept up more or 
less to our own time, they have never had 
any perceptible influence upon the for- 


tunes of these phrases. Inferior men, 
with the fear of verbal critics before their 
eyes, may have been kept from employing 
them; but writers of eminence, following 
the practice of their great predecessors, 
have generally had no hesitation in re- 
sorting to them. Even those who may 
have refrained from using them have 
rarely, if ever, gone out of their way to 
join in the linguistic hue and cry against 
them. In my own reading I have never 
chanced to come across but one censure 
from such a quarter, and even then the con- 
demnation was far from thoroughgoing. 
Poe, who was extremely finical upon mat- 
ters of usage, in a review of the poems 
of Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, 
pointed out her employment of such lo- 
cutions as of doubtful propriety. “ The 
occasional use,” he wrote, “of phrases so 
questionable as ‘from whence’ was one 
of the very few blemishes we found in her 
style.” But the status and repute of these 
expressions, attacked as they have con- 
stantly been during the last hundred and 
fifty years, have never been noticeably dis- 





872 


turbed, and they seem as well established 
the best usage as at any time 
since the fourteenth century. 

We have seen that Dr. Johnson did not 
scrupulously refrain from using the 
idiom he censured. His further remark 
under hence, that the original force of 
the adverb had been forgotten, would be 
the amplest possible justification for the 
accompaniment of the preposition. Had 
it been absolutely true, from would have 
been a necessity, and accordingly would 
have been used universally and not oc- 
easionally. Much more correct it would 
have been to say that the original force of 
the adverbs had largely faded from men’s 
minds. It now depends a good deal upon 
whether the redundant 
preposition shall be employed in prose or 


now in 


circumstances 


not; the requirements of verse will always 
tend to preserve it in poetry. If there is 
felt to be the slightest weakness of the 
simple adverb in any particular passage, 
so that the directed 
to it specially, the reinforcing particle 
will pretty surely be added. Naturally, 
if it be used when it is considered neces- 
sary, it will also be used when there is 
no necessity. As an instance of what 
may be deemed the former, take the fol- 
lowing sentence from the Kidnapped of 
Stevenson, in whose writings these par- 


attention must be 


ticular expletive phrases occur frequently. 
“There were the tips of the mountains 
all round,” the narrator is represented 
as saying, “from whence we might be 
spied at any moment.” No one can doubt 
would have compre- 
hended if the preposition had been omit- 
ted. Yet most would be 
scious that its absence would make 
sentence unsatisfactory to the 
even were we to assume that its presence 
could not be justified to the wunder- 
standing. 


the meaning been 


persons con- 
the 
feelings, 


These are instances where the princi- 


pal, if not the sole, reason for introducing 
the strictly unnecessary word has been 
to make the meaning unmistakably clear. 
But when we come to the joining of ap- 
parently unneeded particles to verbs, we 
are entering into a realm of the expletive 
which is not only peculiarly spacious, but 
one also in which the controlling motive 
for the formation of these locutions is 
difficult to ascertain. One 
naturally assume that clearness 


often 
would 


very 
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was the great end aimed at when the 
redundant adverb is joined to a com 
pound derived from alien sources. 1; 
these the foree of the foreign prefix 
would either not be felt at all by th 
ordinary users of speech, or would be fe! 
but slightly. That such ignorance of th 
meaning of the primitive may have had 
an effect in extending the employment: 
of some of these phrases is not absolute! 
impossible. The pages of some of th 
highest productions of our literature ar 
crowded with locutions, for example, like 
return back, recoil back. Here the verb 
by itself conveys the idea fully. Still, it 
may be contended that, as re is a foreign 
prefix and not a native one, its sense of 
“back” does not come spontaneously to 
the minds of most men. As it is learned 
by us rather than bred in us, the feeling 
that its meaning should be strengthened 
by a native equivalent familiar to every 
one leads eventually to the adoption of 
this course. 

This may be true, at least in a measure. 
Yet the signification of the great major- 
ity of verbs whose sense is thus strength- 
ened is so familiar to those who use them 
at all that they comprehend them clearly 
without the help of any explanatory par 
ticle. When, in Paradise Lost, Moloch 
is represented as saying to the fallen 
angels that 


“Tn our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat,” 


no one who is capable of understanding 
the verb feels the need of up in order 
to understand the idea. So again in the 
magnificent apostrophe to light with 
which the third book of the same poem 
Milton speaks of the heavenly 
muse as having taught him to venture 
down to the reign of Chaos and eternal 
Night, and “up to reascend.” Here the 
second adverb is introduced, partly per- 
haps for rhetorical contrast with the first, 
but mainly to impart force and not com- 
prehension. It can, therefore, hardly be 
maintained that even with foreign verbs 
the addition has been made of these par- 
ticles simply for the purpose of con- 
tributing to clearness. 

If difficult in their case, it becomes im- 
possible in the case of verbs of native 
origin. In them, this idiomatic 
liarity is found much more frequently: 


opens, 


pecu- 
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found, too, in the mouths of men of all 
and in writings of all 
We say, constantly, a man rises up. What 
other way could he He surely 
could not rise down nor rise aside. A 
similar probably even a_ stronger 
example is found in sit down. Under 
ordinary conditions, no other method of 
sitting could be 


classes grades. 


rise ¢ 


and 


imagined. The phrase 
sit down is, perhaps, more common even 
and the 
omission of the expletive would at times 
jar the proprieties. 
Usages like these can never be defended 


than the corresponding rise up; 


upon our sense of 
merely upon the ground of their neces 
sity; yet they are found in every work 
worth printing, and employed by every 
writer worth reading. 

The expletive particle which is most 
commonly joined to verbs in order to re- 
the 
though it 
assertion is 


inforce meaning seems to be up; 
that the 


venturesome. In 


has so many rivals 
somewhat 
the past it has been associated with words 
with which it is seldom, if 
found. On the other hand, it is now 
often joined to words with which it never 
appeared in the past. In As You Like It, 
Jaques is represented as declaring that 


now ever, 


the banished duke and his companions 
in the forest of Arden themselves 
usurpers and tyrants, because they con- 
tinue 


are 


“To fright the animals and kill them up 
In their assign’d and native dwelling-place.” 


To us the intensive wp, used here, seems 
superfluous; but it is essentially no more 
so than in plenty of locutions in which 
it is now found frequently. We say, with- 
out hesitation, wash up, hurry up, light 
up, deliver up; and the list could be 
largely extended. The possibilities of the 
employment of this particular word are, 
indeed, apparently limitless. At any mo- 
ment it is likely to be connected with a 


new verb. It is, perhaps, unnecessary 


to add that there was nothing peculiar 
to Shakespeare in the usage of his just 


recorded. The Elizabethans, in fact, 
joined this adverb to a verb with a free- 
dom, not to call it recklessness, which may 
have had its counterpart in other periods, 
but will not probably find in any of them 
a superiority. Greene, for instance, uses 
soothe up, taunt up, honor up, feed up, 


and like locutions. Often, as we have 


OF EXPLETIVES. 


seen, it is simply an intensive. It is 


in truth, sometimes found where the con- 


trast of it with a particle of opposite 
meaning makes it appear to modern ears 
curiously inappropriate. In the Jew of 
Malta, represents Ithamore as 
saying of the wealth of his master Barab- 
bas that “he hides and buries it up 
under the earth.” 


Marlowe 


*-. 


But up, if perhaps the most common 
of these theoretically unnecessary parti- 
cles, is far from being the only one. We 
We talk of 
following after, though generally there is 
no other way to go. We call 
to make him hear; 
but that is our only method of calling by 
the Illustrations of 
could be given 
Phrases of this 


enter info, we continue on. 


out to a 


person if we expect 


voice. such a sort 


almost indefinitely. 
character indeed, 
and going 
They belong to the life and growth of 
language. The 
pletive locution 


are, 


constantly coming in out. 


appearance of one ex- 


and the disappearance 
of another are due to causes which, save 
in individual e: 
plained. 
tion of all and whole in the same clause. 
“God loved he best with all his 
heart,” says Chaucer in his characteriza- 
tion of the Plowman. 
ples of this combination can be found 
in the literature of his time and of the 
times succeeding. In the opening scene 
of Henry VIII., Buckingham declares 


that “all the whole time” he was a pris- 


1ses, hardly be ex- 


ean 
Take the onee common june 


whe le 


Seores of exam- 


oner in his chamber while the meeting 
of the French English kings took 
place in the vale of Andren. Daniel, the 
well-languaged, as he was ealled, in his 
Civil Wars Henry IV. as 
“bent all-wholly unto active worthiness.” 


and 


represents 


This is an example of expletive usage 
which has died out. If now employed, 
it would eall forth comment from many 
and censure from Yet there is 
now making its way into the language 
another expletive locution, and the at- 
tacks it has received, while they have 
directed attention to it, have apparently 
deterred no from its employment. 
It is the phrase later on. 
have come into use within a comparative- 
ly recent period. At least, the first in- 
stance of it I have chanced to 
is in Charles Lever’s novel 
which came out in 1864. 


some. 


one 


This seems to 


observe 
Rarrington, 
There is every 
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that it made its first 
appearance not only earlier, but a good 
deal earlier. 


reason to believe 


To go back to the example with which 
the first article opened. In the best usage, 
an and upon have been constantly em- 
ployed interchangeably for several cen- 
turies. There are exceptions to this gen- 
eral statement, but they are exceptions 
based upon custom and not upon reason. 
It was clearly the conception of an upper 
surface that led to the combination of 
up and on. But in process of time the 
distinction between the simple and the 
compound preposition disappeared, and 
we now use the latter in plenty of cases 
where no idea of elevation enters. Wal- 
ter Landor, among his various 
and invariably wrong-headed 
upon language, out- 
this condition of things. He 
condescended to recognize the fact that 
the two words were, in general, employed 
indifferently in the best usage; but that 
was so much the worse for the usage. 
“Custom,” he said, “is a rule for every- 
thing but contradiction.” Precision and 
correctness must be secured at all haz- 
ards. Accordingly, we could say, “ upon a 
tower af 


Savage 
almost 

speculations 

raged by 


was 


but we must say, “on a marsh.” 
“Up,” he remarked, “ whether we are at- 
tentive or inattentive, whether we have 
been a thousand times never, 
means somewhat high.” Here turns up 
onee more the ever-recurring fallacy of 
derivation controlling usage. There are 
indeed, in which the substitution 
of one of these words for the other would 
seem unfitting. For example, we say he 
went “on foot,” instead of “upon foot.” 
Jut it is usage alone which makes the 
former expression strike us as preferable, 
not anything existing in the nature of 
things. 


wrong or 


Cases, 


It is desirable, however, to distinguish 


between phrases which are really ex- 


pletive and others which seem expletive 


but are not so. Let us begin with one of 
the former class which in these later days 
has become fairly familiar, at least in 
this country. It is the expression 
“ Where at?” This came into 
general notice a few years ago in conse- 
quence of its employment by a delegate 
to a political convention. Owing to cir- 
cumstances attending its utterance, its 
very linguistic impropriety not only ar- 


are we 


rested the popular attention, but caused 
it to strike the popular faney. In fact, 
the almost grotesque superfluousness 
the at so tickled the national sense ot 
humor that men everywhere were led to 
adopt it in the language of slang; and 
from slang to good usage there is soni 
times but a step. In this case that step 
has never been taken. An extension of 
its employment beyond the limits t 
which it is now confined is rendered im 
probable, because men seem to feel no 
need of it in serious utterance; for in 
their view it fails to impart additional 
clearness or force to what they have to 
say. 

Yet it is by no means a new expression, 
though it has not been a common one. 
It has been heard at various times and 
in various places in the popular speech. 
Instances occasionally turn up in the past 
of its employment by persons who would 
not, indeed, be appealed to as authorities 
in usage, but who nevertheless stand out 
conspicuously among their fellows as 
It is Seott who, in his 
novel of Old Mortality, represents Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse as telling his pris 
oner Morton that he had half a mind 
to contrive for him six months’ imprison 
ment in order to procure him the pleasure 
of reading Froissart. The novelist in- 
tended by the remark to give to the 
reader a high opinion of the culture of 
the chieftain so hated of the Covenan 
ters. He may have been fully warranted 
in so doing. Claverhouse is reported to 
have been fond of literature, and he cer- 
tainly pursued his studies at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. Yet in an age 
when spelling had not assumed its pres- 
ent sacred character, he spelled abom- 
inably enough to shock the sensibilities 
of those ordinarily indifferent about the 
subject; and while he expressed himself 
vigorously, he frequently did so in the 
vernacular of the class of rural gentry 
to which by origin he belonged. It may 
therefore occasion no surprise to find him 
observing, in a report to his superior 
concerning his ill success in suppressing 
conventicles, that one of the clergymen 
had preached that very day “the matter 
of three miles from the place where we 
were at.” 

Here, accordingly, is an instance of a 
genuine expletive which has never made 


men of action. 
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its way into the speech of the educated 
class, save when employed with more or 
less of a humorous intent. Into the lan- 
guage of literature it has never made 
its way at all. But the case is quite 
different with another locution, appar- 
ently resembling it and yet essentially 
different. We are frequently told that 
such an expression as “ Where are you 
going to?” is incorrect, not to say vulgar. 
On the contrary, if we are purposing to 
hold fast to strictness of speech, to is es- 
sential and should always appear. From 
the etymological point of view, “ Where 
are you going?” is totally unjustifiable. 
Nothing but usage can be pleaded in its 
favor. This point is so very important 
in the study of colloquial speech, and 
seems so little understood, that it is 
worth while to treat it with considerable 
detail. 

Thackeray, among other delightful 
characteristics with which he clothed 
Becky Sharp, made her something of a 
purist, though she did fling into the gar- 
den, on her departure from Miss Pinker- 
ton’s academy, the interesting work ealled 
Johnson's Dictionary, with which she 
had been presented by the younger sister 
of the principal. Later in Vanity Fair, 
he gives an account of the method taken 
by the Rawdon Crawleys, just before the 
Waterloo campaign, to work upon the 
heart of their obdurate aunt. In the 
composition of a letter asking for a part- 
ing interview the wife is compelled to 
come to the rescue of her husband, who 
is unable to construct a sentence. She 
is represented as marching up and down 
the room, with her hands behind her 
back, as she dictates the words for him 
to take down. It is in this way she 
begins: 


“* Before quitting the country and com- 
mencing a campaign which very possibly 
may be fatal 

“* What,’ said Rawdon, rather surprised, 
but took the humor of the phrase, and 
presently wrote it down with a grin. 

“*Which very possibly may be fatal, I 
have come hither- 

“* Why not say come here, Becky? Come 
here’s grammar,’ the dragoon interposed. 

‘I have come hither,’ Rebecca insisted, 
with a stamp of her foot.” 


In the eyes of the censorious, Becky’s 
grammatical character may be deemed as 
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doubtful as her moral. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the extract just given that 
Thackeray coincided with this particular 
linguistie view of his little scamp of a 
heroine. The great fundamental distinc- 
tion not only between here and hither, 
but between there and thither, and where 
and whither, is distinctly indicated. In 
each case the former of the two cor- 
relative terms is properly used with verbs 
of rest, the latter with verbs of motion. 
It is only the last pair which concerns 
us. The speech of Ruth to Naomi in 
our version of the Bible illustrates ade- 
quately the exact employment of the two 
adverbs. “Whither thou goest, I will 
go,” says the daughter-in-law, “and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge.” 
Students of German are well aware 
that precisely the same distinction exists 
between the use of wo, “where,” and 
wohin, “whither.” In this cognate 
tongue it has been strictly preserved. 
But in English, colloquial use early en- 
eroached upon the one etymologically 
correct. Even in the Anglo-Saxon period 
where was used occasionally with verbs 
of motion. As time passed on, the prac- 
tice of doing so became more and more 
common. At last it has grown to be 
practically universal in conversation. But 
the literary language has never given 
up whither in places where it properly 
belongs, though the employment of it 
has been largely curtailed. There are 
authors, however, by whom it is regu- 
larly employed, whenever this can be 
done without giving to the sentence an 
air of stiffness. Thackeray, for instance, 
throughout his novels remained fairly 
faithful to all these strictly correct ety- 
mological forms. His characters gen- 
erally come and go hither and thither 
instead of here and there. It was clearly 
a matter which lay near his heart. . But 
he could not always live up to the lofty 
ideal of linguistic virtue which he cher- 
ished. When he came to some of the 
compound forms, he broke down. Instead 
of saying whithersoever, which with his 
convictions he was morally bound to do, 
he was frequently in the habit of pusil- 
lanimously substituting wherever. Neces- 
sarily in the representation of colloquial 
speech he felt compelled to conform to its 
requirements; but even there it is to be 
said for him that he only conformed to 
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them under compulsion, and occasionally 
did not conform to them at all. 

One gets the impression from studying 
the practice of some of the best modern 
authors that there is an increasing ten- 
dency to the strict 
between these sets of adverbs. 
this 
brings out clearly the correctness of the 


distinction 
However 
the survey of the subject 


observe 
may be, 


locution with which the discussion of it 
began. As the 
“whither,” with 
ean and often does separate the two syl- 
lables of this word and puts wo, “ where,” 
at the beginning of the sentence of in- 
and “to,” at its end. 
Precisely the same usage can be found 
in English. Whereto with verbs of mo- 
tion is the exact equivalent of whither. 
Like its German counterpart, it can be 
divided at the wish of the speaker, and 
it usually is divided. We can, indeed, 


German wohin, 


says 


verbs of motion, 80 he 


terrogation, hin 
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say,“ Whereto are you going?” Far more 
natural would it be to say. “ Where are 
you going to?” It is, therefore, a great 
error to assume and assert that the fina] 
particle in this expletive. 
Looked at etymologically, it is essentia! 
to the complete construction of the se: 

tence. Propriety of speech from th: 
point of view of high precise grammar 
would demand the use either of whith, 

or of whereto in every question wher 
movement to a place is signified. Thos 
who find sufficient a usage which has 
been made current by the consent of 
centuries will ordinarily content them 
selves with where. Those who insist upon 
an ideal purity of expression will, under 
the conditions mentioned, prefer whither 
and hither and thither, whenever the sub 
ject or the context is sufficiently elevated 
to bear the strain of a usage which is 
not common in colloquial speech. 


case is an 


Nocturne 


BY FLORENCE 


EARLE COATES 


HE houseless wind has gone to rest 
In some rude ecavern-bed of ocean, 
And Neptune smooths each foamy crest, 
At Dian’s will, with meek devotion; 
The shepherd, gathering his sheep, 
Has brought them safely to the fold,— 
And in my arms my world I hold! 
Sleep! 


Forespent with hunting on the hill, 
My truant, in the dusk returning, 

Finds the lone heart he left at will 
With the one worship burning. 

The moonlight pales—the shade grows deep— 
The nightingale doth silence break! 
Belovéd, till the lark shall wake, 

Sleep! 


No homeless wanderer art thou! 
Here, pillowed safe, thy head is lying. 


The nightingale! 


Ah, listen now! 


What passion—death itself defying! 


Peace! 


Yonder star doth vigil keep, 


And fragrant breathes each mystic flower 
That blooms to-night in Dreamland bower: 
Sleep! 





Camilla 


BY JUSTUS 

OUNG Petar Jurgjevic, a person of 

no consequence, lay prone upon the 

earth on the height of Monte 
Marian, that humped titanic finger out- 
thrust northwards from Spalato into the 
sea, and his eyes gazed very steadily to 
the east across the bay which is called 
the Canale Castelli. There, like 
mile-stones set between Spalato 
the 
great Venetian castles—and the ruins of 
them are there to-day, each with its little 
village clustered round it—Sucurac, Ab- 
badessa, Cambio, Vitturi, Castelveechio, 
Castelnuovo, Stafileo. 

Behind him, if he had but looked, the 
late sun was drooping into a splendid 
and its last beams fell red and 

upon the walls of Diocletian’s 
very ancient palace, upon the dome of the 
cathedral within the palace walls, and 
upon the great campanile which towered 
above all, unfinished yet and masked with 
scaffolding. But the lad’s eyes were fixed 
and still. He looked to the east, where 
under the high Koziak ridge Abbadessa 
stood grim and stern, its feet in the lap- 
ping tide. Gulls mewed beneath him; a 
horn sounded from far away; a fisherman, 
pushing at his leisurely oar, sang after 


seven 
evenly 


and far-away Trau, were set seven 


west, 


golden 


his kind, and the voice came up through 
the still air very thin and sweet, but the 
lad neither heard nor saw. He looked 
to the east and his lips stirred voiceless- 
ly, forming a woman’s name—a great 
name and strange to come from a wood- 
cutter’s son of Monte Marian. 

He said: 

“Madonna Camilla Cornaro!” and he 
said it over and over again very slowly 
and very gravely as if the words might 
be a charm—or perhaps a prayer. 

In a way they were both of these things. 

A fortnight previous, a little company 
of great folk, Venetians from the Castelli, 
had chanced to ride up the steep mule- 
path of Monte Marian, seeking the some- 
what famous view. Chief among them 
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Cornaro 
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was Messer Gianfranecesco Cornaro, a 
gentleman of a great family, but exiled 
from Venice for political reasons; chief- 
est, however, was Madonna Camilla, his 
daughter. Arrived at the summit, they 
came upon a wood-cutter, a slim, straight 
lad, gray-eyed, bare of arms and throat 

a young Hercules, Messer Gianfrancesco 
was pleased to and indeed these 
southern Slavs are often oddly Greek. 
The gentlemen of the company spoke to 
him kindly, and he 


say, 


without 
Madonna Camilla called him 
to her side, and enchantment fell upon 
the lad, enwrapt him in her mystic mantle 
to dwell there ever after, even unto the 
very last. 


answered 
abasement. 


Two days following this, the boy hap- 
pening to pass that spot, picked up from 
the trodden turf a green jewel, a large, 
pale emerald with a broken thread of 
gold. He remembered that Monna Camil- 
la had worn it at the end of a twisted 
rope of pearls, and he waited only to put 
on his shirt and to twist a red 
cloth about his middle before setting out 
for Abbadessa with what he had found. 

At the of the castle the 
captain of the warders was for turning 
him away in scorn, but the lad persisted, 
and at length was led within and up a 
long winding stair to a tower chamber, 
where Madonna Camilla Cornaro, slim, 
clad in veil-like cloth of gold, a living 
splendor, with sweet, kind eyes, sat in a 
earven chair amongst her ladies. 

She greeted the wood-cutter’s son as 
he had been a visiting noble from Venice 
—called him Messer Pietro (and the 
lad’s heart swelled with that honorable 
“ Messer”), thanked him extravagantly 
for the return of the green jewel, and 
held him by her side while one of her 
ladies read out of a painted book—I Reali 
di Francia—and while certain 
faced youths with lutes sang 
rime and strambotti from a 
embrasure. 


clean 


water-steps 


woman- 
matched 
window 
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At the end of an hour he left her there, 
standing in the sun’s low light beside a 
westward window, slender, golden, 
beautiful, bathed in a tender glow. 

ked him to come again, but the wood- 
bowed 


very 
She 
cutter’s son his there 


head, and 


as about him, in spite of the discomfort 
he felt in that grand place, a grave and 
imple dignity which became him. 

folk 
said he, 
need of me, I 


‘I am a barbarian among great 


Madonna,” 


have 


illustrious 
* but if 
will come oy 

Then he kissed the hand she gave him 
and went to where his fishing-boat rocked 
at the But all the way 
broad canale there hung be- 
dazed 


he re, 


ever you 


water-stairs. 
the 
ore his 


across 


‘ 


sight a vision in 


an 
aureole, a living golden glory with sweet, 
kind eyes. 

And 80 the enchantm« nt deepened upon 
him, and the 
afar off. 

All this was a fortnight but 
ihat sple ndid hour, day after day, 


things of this world stood 


ago, since 
from 
the rising of the sun unto the going-down 
of the same, till the dusk stole over sea 
the 
wood-eutter’s son lay upon the high ridge 
of Monte Marian, his still eyes fixed upon 
Abbadessa, his 


where memories perilous-sweet, and vague, 


and hill and deepened into gloom, 


mind a_ battle-ground 


unformed hopes and desperate prayers 
out of sheer 
to wake with 
the morning to fresh warfare. 

“Only to 


199 
way. 


and 
exhaustion were still again 


strove and struggled, 


serve her in some smallest 


his soul cried dumbly in its an- 
“To be the stair by which her 
little feet might climb to fuller joy—the 
cloak to shelter moment’s 
peril.” 


guish. 


her from a 

Yet there was no self-seeking in him. 
He was all humility. He longed to serve. 

So he this day at sun- 
setting, and memories and prayers warred 
within him. But when the night 
a night of seirocco, with a driving 
scud of cloud that boded rain—he rose 
at last to his feet, sighing, and turned 
that mean hut was his 


lay upon 
was 
come 


toward which 
home. 

It chanced that just as he went, far 
out at under the dark 
night, a fleet of thirty Turkish ships— 
commanded by a renegade Genoese ad- 
long, narrow, and very swift craft, 


cover of 


sea, 


miral 
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with two sails, rounded the northen 
point of the island of Solta and ran 
before the wind for Spalato harbor. It 
was a clean surprise. The Turks had not 
been reported along the Dalmatian coast 
for more than a year—not since the great 
battle in the Boeche di Cattaro. 

Young Petar awoke towards midnight 
and his bed. There 
to be no reason for the waking, but sleep 
held away from him and he grew mor 
and more restless, and a bit 


tossed in seemed 


angry b 
cause in general he slept like the dead 
until sunrise. At last in disgust he ros 
and went to the open door of the hut. 
The the south, and the 
southern sky was strangely aglow with 
yellow. Young Petar watched this puls- 
ing radiance for a little while and won- 
dered what it might be. Presently he 
went back into the room, pulled on his 
hose, shoes, and breeches and shirt. He 
stuck his long wood-knife in his girdle 
and went out of doors. 


door gave to 


The driving seud 
of cloud had at last covered the sky, and 


at times a little gust of fine rain spat 
from it. The sciroeco bore warm and wet 
in the lad’s forward. 
He went quickly to his old point of van 
tage—the open hill-crest—but when he 
reached it he gave a sudden great cry 
and his weakened under him. 
Spalato the ancient flames. <A 
sea of fire was sweeping across it from 
the water-front. The great palace walls 
with the many stately buildings grouped 
within them were dark as yet, seemingly 
untouched, but the seaffolding of the 
campanile was afire and blazing—a 
hideous, mad, gigantie torch that flamed 
high above the city to the lowering skies. 

The boy looked seaward, and the ship- 
ping in the harbor was afire too, all but 
a long, black, sinister row of strange ships, 
at which he blinked stupidly, wondering 
how they had come there since sunset. 
The meaning of the catastrophe did not 
for a moment occur to him. 

The strong wind bore up from the 
burning city, and it brought, even to that 
great, height, faint cries of panic and the 
booming of guns. He wondered why the 
guns were being fired. They were as yet 
expensive playthings and not in very 
general use upon that coast. 

Without taking definite thought he 
found himself running down the mule- 


face as he moved 


knees 
was in 
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HE GAVE A SUDDEN GREAT CRY AND HIS KNEES WEAKENED UNDER HIM 
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path under the gloom of the pines. He 
knew every inch of the way and went 
without danger. He even knew short- 
cuts across the mountain-side from loop 
to loop of the winding road, and he took 
advantage of these, plunging recklessly 
forward in the dark. But he had not 
been running more than five minutes be- 
fore he heard cries before him and an 
excited babble of talk, and men’s voices 
urging and cursing their beasts of burden 
up the path—peasant-folk, by the sound, 
who lived on the outskirt of the city at 
the mountain’s foot. 

Young Petar listened, and 
gave a little gasp in the gloom. 

The Turks had come! 

It was the ancient terror of that coast. 
Mothers frightened their children 
good behavior with the threat of it. 
Turks had come twice within 
Petar’s own lifetime, but each time had, 
in the end, been beaten back. This time, 
it would seem, they had taken the city. 
Remained to follow an orgy of horrors 
beyond the power of speech to hint. 

The lad’s mind turned to Abbadessa 
and to her who lay there as swiftly and 
as naturally as a mother to her babe. He 
still in the darkness little, 
thinking very swiftly. 

“Only to serve her in some smallest 
way! ... The cloak to shelter her from 
a moment’s peril!” . 

He began to run again, but not down 
the mountain towards Spalato. He ran 
round the flank of it, eastward, by a nar- 
row, twisting footpath which led to the 
water’s edge of the Canale Castelli. His 
fishing-boat was there. It steep 
path, very narrow, and dangerous even 
by daylight, but he was used to such. 
He ran as surely as a mountain goat and 
with as little fatigue, and he came at 
last to the tiny cove where the boat was, 
fresh and unbreathed. 

He cut the mooring-line and shoved the 
boat off the shelving sand, running a lit- 
tle way into the water with it and then 
leaping aboard. He hoisted the sail and 
turned his high, painted prow towards the 
tiny points of light against the gloom 
which he knew marked old Gianfran- 
cesco’s stronghold. He was behind the 
city now, and sailing steadily away from 
it, for Spalato sits upon the seaward edge 
of a narrow neck of land with Monte 


suddenly 


into 
The 


young 


stood for a 


Was a 


Marian for the head, 
Castelli lies behind the neck, between it 
and the mainland. He could see no more 
of that blazing ruin than the radiance 
in the sky and one leaping tongue of 
flame—the top of the campanile—but it 
went ever before his eyes as he had seen 
it from Monte Marian — madness and 
fury and crazed destruction made visible 
from afar. 

To what he meant to do when he 
reached Abbadessa he had given no 
definite thought. Madonna Camilla was 
in peril there, and that was enough for 
him. In humble way he might 
serve. That the Turks would come, and 
swiftly, he never doubted. The 
castles were rich prey, and they 
ill prepared for defence. Long immunity 
had made them careless. The chief point 
was, it seemed to him, how long would 
the ravagers be in coming—long enough 
for the household of Abbadessa to escape 

-to get clean away by sea, or up the 
coast to Sebenico? That was the chief 
point. But just as the thought presented 
itself in his mind, and ways and means 
began to marshal themselves there, for 
the third time on that night the lad’s 
heart stood still in his breast, and a little, 
hoarse cry broke from him. 

He was come to within a half-mile of 


and the Canale 


some 


seven 


were 


Abbadessa, his keen eyes fixed upon the 


darkness ahead, when, for the smallest 
instant, that pulsing radiance in the sky 
overhead brightened to a sudden glare- 

an explosion in the city it might have 
been, or the flame-wrapped scaffolding 
about the great tower might have fallen 

and in the glare he saw drawn up at the 
water-stairs of the castle eight — he 
thought it was eight—of those narrow, 
rakish, two-sailed ships from the south. 

The Turks were before him! They 
must have divided their forces, once the 
city was taken, and a part of them come 
at once here. 

The sheet, held by a half-turn round 
the steering-oar, slipped through the lad’s 
fingers, and the little boat fell away be- 
fore the wind which had been upon the 
after-quarter. power not 
himself must have taken him in hand, 
for he was unconscious of thought. 
Mechanically he made fast the slackened 
sheet, leaving the steering-oar to trail 
astern. Mechanically also he tightened 


Some within 





SS) 
his round the heavy wood-knife, 
and without hesitation slipped overboard 
The fishing-boat rocked, 
recovered its way, and sailed on without 
the 
Petar, an 
upon inky 


girdle 


into the sea. 
towards 

indis- 
waters, 


down 
Young 
speck 


swam for Abbadessa. 


him, bearing coast 
Castelnuovo. 


tinguishable 


Ile came to the water-stairs and to the 
row of long, black vessels moored at rings 
in the and he 
the one of and there 
found footing, standing waist-deep in the 
water, hidden in 


stonework, swam under 


counter of these 
impenetrable gloom. 
lle heard the sailor-men and the soldiers 
left in charge of the ships call to one an- 
other about him; above his head he saw 
the alight, and within its 
walls heard and shrieks and the 
clash of arms, but he loosened the wood- 
knife from his belt 
his time. 


castle from 


cries 
and waited, biding 


Presently a Turk ran out from that 
small court which gave upon the water- 
One arm was drenched with blood, 


wrung it with the 


ste ps. 


and he other hand, 


cursing the 


while in a sobbing whisper. 
Ile came down the steps to the lapping 
tide, bent there upon his knees and dipped 


the wounded arm in the water. Then one 
arose, streaming, from the depths beside 
him and set iron hands about his throat. 
He slipped into the gloom without a ery 
or a struggle 

Shortly thereafter the same man, or 
so it seemed, in high, red kapa and broid- 
ered armed with that 
Turks employ, 


waistcoat, curved 
that ran back 
into the castle as if anxious to renew his 
interrupted battle. Two or three of the 
sailor-men who saw him go set up a little 
cheer of encouragement and admiration. 

Within the hall young Petar 
paused to take his bearings. There was 
desperate fighting here, and fiercer fight- 
ing upon the broad stairway which led 
to the upper but he remembered 
where he had been led on that day a 
fortnight ago, and ran there. Without 
difficulty he found the room which gave 
upon the lower stair. There was fight- 
ing here also, but it was at the other 
end of the room where a dozen Turks 
had cornered, ratlike, three of the castle’s 
warders. The lad gave them a swift 
and turned to the stair. The 
heavy iron door at its foot was half open. 


scimitar 


great 


story, 


glance 
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Inside, he pushed the door shut—it was 
a strong man’s work — and 
heavy bar into place. 


swung th: 
Then he began to 
run up the spiral ascent, his heart sick 
within him, for he might be too lat 
He came breathless to the top and sprang 
into the upper chamber. The chamber 
was lighted with colored hanging lamps 
and with candles in sconces on the walls. 
Through one small window which looked 
south and west he could see that pulsing 
yellow light which hung over the ravaged 
Spalato. 

In the the room, under a 
great pendent lamp of brenze and crim 
son glass, Camilla Cornaro stood, slim 
and white, her hands at her breast, her 
wide with terror. She was alone 
in the place. But when she saw the 
crouching figure in the doorway, fierc 
in kapa and broidered jacket, sword in 
hand, she gave a single faint scream and 
dropped to the floor. Petar put down 
his scimitar and turned to the iron door 
which closed the head of the stairway. 
He set his strength to it, and it would 
not stir, for it was a heavy door and its 
hinges were rusty through long disuse. 
He tried again and again, but the efforts 
only tired him, and he needed his 
strength. He looked swiftly about the 


He 


centre of 


eyes 


place, and ran to a heavy chair. 
heaved it over his head and dashed it 
the pavement. With the 
second attempt it went to pieces, and he 
chose a strong, thick length of wood and 
returned to his door. He used the piece 
of wood for a lever between door and 
wall, and presently had the thing started, 
pushed it home, and barred it. Then he 
turned to Madonna Camilla. 

The noise of the breaking chair had 
brought her to her senses, and she 
erouched kneeling where she had fallen, 
her hands again caught up to her breast. 

The wood-cutter’s son had thrown off 
jacket and kapa, and he knelt before her, 
his face in the colored light of the lamp. 

“Tt is J, Madonna!” said he. 

She gave another sharp cry: 

“Pietro! Pietro!” and caught him by 
the arms with her two hands. He got to 
his feet, and she pulled herself up, cling- 
ing to him. She began a weak sobbing. 

“Oh, Pietro, you will save me?” she 
said. “You will save me from them, 
Pietro?” 
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“T have come here to do that, Ma- 
donna,” said he—* if it can be done.” 

“You will not let them take me, 
Pietro!” she cried. And he said, shaking 
his strong head: 

“No, Madonna, they shall not take 
you.” He put her gently away from him, 
and she stood shivering, alone. 

“Your father?” he asked—“ the Lord 
Giantranecesco?” Madonna Camilla cov- 
ered her face, and the lad had to bend 
forward to hear the whispering words 
that came through the strained fingers. 

“Dead ... Dead... Dead! ... We 
tried to get away ... escape ... before 
they came. We were going by Trau and 

Sebenico to Zara. But they came 
too quickly . . . before we were clear of 
the courtyard. They fought desperately 
there, and he... I saw him die... with 
many others. I broke away and came 
here. . . . Oh, Pietro, can you save me?” 

And again the lad said: 

“They shall not take you, Madonna.” 
He began to look about him. The two 
iron doors blocking the stairway were 
good for some time. They would have 
to be battered down. The seaward side 
of the tower was safe from attack—but 
also it was impossible of exit. On th 
landward side of the room were two 
windows. He ran to one of these and 
looked out. It gave upon the roof of the 
main body of the castle, some feet above 
it, but beyond were two other towers, 
like that in which he stood, and through 
the windows in these he could see men 
fighting. That way was cut off, and, save 
the stair, it was the only way. Even as 
he looked, heads craned from the opposite 
tewer-windows and fingers pointed. Petar 
swung home the iron shutter and barred 
it. And he ran to the other eastward 
window and barred that. The time was 
short now. 

When he turned back into the room, 
Madonna Camilla stood watching him, 
her great eyes wide and burning. He 
went to her quickly. 

“In a little while they will break in 
those windows,” said he. “ We must try 
to escape by the stair. It is just pos- 
sible that there may be no one in the 
room below.” 

The girl began to tremble again, but 
when he crossed the room to the iron door 
she followed without a word. Only, when 
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he had set his hands to the great bar 
to swing it back, she touched his arm, 
and he halted and turned to her. 

“Tam... afraid, Pietro!” she said, in 
a very small voice. “ What if they are 

. waiting below? I... you must not 
let them take me.” 

And yet again the boy said: 

“They shall not take you, Madonna.” 

He crossed the room to a table which 
was there and caught up a little jewelled 
dagger of Venetian make. He said: 

“Tf by chance I am killed, you will 
know what todo. Never let them take you 
alive! Keep this dagger in your hand.” 
She nodded dumbly, her eyes fixed upon 
his eyes. She seemed in a sort of stupor. 

Again he set his hands to the iron 
bar, but even as he did so there came 
from below a great crash, as of something 
battered down—a crash and then a tu- 
mult of yells and cheers. 

The lower door. 

Madonna Camilla sereamed, and for 


the first time the wood-cutter’s son went 
white—but it was not for his own peril. 
; The two found themselves in the 
middle of the room, standing close to 


gether, looking each into the other’s eyes. 
Presently the lad spoke. 

“There is no escape, Madonna,” said 
he. “TI cannot save you—alive.” And 
she nodde d. 

“Yes ...I know.” 

“What .. .” she said, after a little— 
“what shall I...do, Pietro? I mean... 
when shall I do it?... Now?” 

“The time is short,” said he. “ And 
they must not take you alive.” 

She gave a little shuddering sob at 
that, saving, 

“ No—no—no!” 

She raised the jewelled dagger in her 
two hands, but presently dropped it upon 
the floor. 

“This is better,” she said, whispering, 
and put a hand into the bosom of her 
dress. She withdrew a little glass vial, 
grotesque of shape, the stopper made of 
an amethyst. 

There came pattering, rushing feet 
upon the stone stair without, and cries 
of enraged disappointment at the unex- 
pected check. Then, after a murmuring, 
the footsteps retreated. They had gone 
for something with which to batter down 
the door. 
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“ The time is short, Madonna,” said the 
“ Be quick!” 

“T will—be quick,” she whispered. She 
put her two arms up over his shoulders 
aus he stood before her, and he felt all 
her beautiful, slender body shaking as she 
clung to him. She said: 

“Oh, Pietro, you alone out of all the 
world came to me... in my extremity. 
You were safe, but you came into peril 
for my sake. You out of them all! You 
must have loved me much, 
[ think.” 

“More than my life, Madonna,” said 
he. “ More than any life to come.” 

She said, piteously: 

“T am so very glad not to die... alone. 

am glad to die with a brave man.” 

She said: 

‘Kiss me, 


Itis...so 


wood-cutter’s son. 


very 


before I 
. to die!” 

He bent his head and kissed her, but 
he was come beyond the things of the 
flesh, and the kiss left him unmoved. 
Then he turned and went across to the 
farthermost window. Fists and weapons 
were already beating upon the iron shut- 
ters to the east. 

It seemed to him that he stood there 
for an hour, looking out upon the torn 
sky and the and upon the 
yellow-glowing ashes of what had been 
Spalato. Then presently he heard a little 
tinkling crash. That would be the glass 
vial breaking on the stone of the cham- 
ber floor. He waited, white and stern, 
another while, then turned back into the 
room. 


Pietro mio, 
very bitter... 


Zo. 


windy 


sea 


Madonna Camilla stood swaying upon 


her feet, her hands over her face. The 
broken vial lay upon the stones before 
her, but it lay in a little pool of liquid. 

“ Madonna! Madonna!” cried the 
wood-eutter’s son, in a terrible voice. 
“Madonna, you have not drunk the 
poison !” 

She began an hysterical sobbing. 

“T . .. eannot do it, Pietro!” she 
cried. “Iam afraid! Oh, I am afraid. 
Pietro, I am afraid!” 

Young Petar snatched up the jewelled 
Venetian dagger, but the girl saw him 
take it and stumbled away from him, 
shrieking. She leant against the farther 
wall and faced him where he stood hold- 
ing the dagger. She was very white, 
with eyes that seemed suddenly to have 
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turned black and cavernous, and she 
drooped against the arrased wall as it 
there were no strength in her. 

Petar moved nearer and she tried to 
scream, but only gasping, 
sounds came from her lips. 
pleading, wheedling. 

“Give me a... little while longer!” 
she begged. “Only a little, little while. 
I am afraid to die, Pietro. I am so very 
young to die! Only a little while!” 


“ Madonna! Madonna!” eried the lad, 
in an agony. 


whispering 
She fell to 


A erash of heavier weapons—axes, it is 
probable—came from the iron-shuttered 
eastern window. Madonna Camilla ran 
into young Petar’s arms. She was be 
side herself with fear. 

“Oh, save me from them, Pietro!” she 
cried. “Save me from them!” And the 
wood-cutter’s son said, gently: 

“Aye, I will!” His was white 
and uplifted. He set his left arm round 
her beautiful neck, holding her head 
against his breast, and he raised his 
right hand with the dagger in it and 
smote once, deep and true. 

When at length she hung very heavily 
in his encircling arm he laid her down 
with great gentleness upon the floor and 
knelt beside her... . 


face 


The iron door began shaking again 
under heavy, battering blows. The time 
was short indeed. The Slav, a man 
moving in a dream, looked about him. 
There was one more thing to do. She 
was safe from them, safe forever, but 
they should not gloat over her beautiful 
body even with its spirit fled. He gath- 
ered hangings and stuffs from about the 
room and made a sort of couch of them 
in the middle of the place, and he lifted 
Madonna Camilla’s body in his arms and 
laid it upon the couch, covering her face. 
He bowed his head to her little feet and 
kissed them. Then very quickly he 
caught down from the wall one of the 
sconces with its lighted tapers and set 
fire to the stuffs where the body lay. 

When it was burning well he knelt 
at the foot with the Venetian dagger in 
his hand. He said: 

“T did what I could, Madonna.” Also 
he said a little prayer, and when that 
was ended struck home with the weapon 
as sure and true as before. 

The iron door went down with a rend- 
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‘ng erash, and at almost the same in- divinely, and told him that all was well. 
stant one of the window-shutters gave She seemed to say to him: 

way. Men burst into the place, yelling “T was deserted and sore beset, but you 
triumphantly, but the wood-cutter’s son came to me through perils ‘untold and 
neither saw nor heard. It seemed to him saved me—even from myself. 

that Madonna Camilla Cornaro, beauti- “ Oh, true and brave!” 
ful, living, exquisitely tender, rose up to him, * you saved me even from myself.” 


she seemed to say 


rer!’ among mounting flames, which neither And so it seemed to him that after 

vhile. scorched nor burned, and so came to her long sorrow and bitterness he was come 

very knees before him, and took his head into at last to his heart’s desire, but he was 

her sweet arms and laid it upon her very tired, and Madonna whispered in 

» lad, breast. his ear: “Rest! Oh, rest!” And he 

And it seemed to him that he was very drifted away to sleep with his unworthy 

it is tired, but that she kissed him, smiling head in the circle of her arms. 

tered 
ran 


=] he 
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} © N° sleep, nor journey, nor affray 

he Can justly image death to me; 
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. I am a little child, and Death 

and The 


one who lets you go and see. 


avily All 


children in a darkened room: 


down And 
- and 


Death stands smiling at the door, 
His finger on his lip, and says 


; So quietly, “ Now, one child more!” 
wain 


time 
man 


I have so longed and longed to know 
. What lovely things the children find 
him. When they have gone beyond the door; 


She But not a child that’s left behind 
but 


tiful 
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t the 
them 
ifted 


ne Our strange, sweet playmate steps between 
ace. And will not let us see at all; 

> and He 
yr he 
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Has ever been; for when ‘they go 
He will not ever let them back; 
And when he beckons them, and we 
Stand tiptoe, watching for the crack, 


smiles at our expectancy 
With “You may come, too, when I call.” 


And oh, within the darkened room 

I have so longed and longed to know 
Just what it is they see and learn, 

The other children, when they go! 


knelt 


er in 


Also Do you suppose that I shall feel 
that Afraid, to see him look at me 
apon At last, and beckon with his hand, 


And smile, “Now you may go and see”? 
rend- 





A Plantation 


BY CHARLES 
l hard to realize that yonder 
| barren promontory, hoary sentinel of 
the Bay of Tunis now merging into 
the purple haze of mist, once pillared on 
her heated rocks the Carthage of the 
Pheenicians. Below, the glistening mud 
flats left by the fallen tide disguised them- 
selves under the fading rose of lingering 
sunlight. Here there at irregular 
the riding lights of 
which lay off the quays glimpsed out of 
the twilight 
worms. 


was 


and 
intervals vessels 
like so many silvery glow- 
From the environs of the city 
the strains of “La Mattchiche” drifted 
in from the casino at the Belvédére, and 
the “crack!” of the cocher accented the 
rumble and squawk of the electric tram- 
ways in the boulevard below me, where 
white clothes and pipe-clayed sun-helmets 


were prominent. All Tunis seemed to 


be sucking at cooling drinks or dipping 


fast- melting ices. It Paris 
moved to the Orient. 

And _ this, than 
the site of the 
streets of a Moslem 
Arab Tunis, for 
ter of the had exist, 
so I looked forward to leaving it for 
the open country and a plantation in 
the hills of the lesser Atlas. I glanced 
again at a ecard which lay on the table 
before me. Opposite a minute symbol of 
a locomotive engraved at the top of the 
invitation I read, “ Medjes-el-Bab,” the 
nearest railroad station to the plantation. 
Beneath, following a symbol of a sealed 
letter, was the address, “ Ksar-Tyr, on 
the road to Kef,” while a conventionalized 
bird conveyed the information that as 
he flew it was thirty-nine kilometres 
from Tunis. 

Early the next morning found me en 
route for Medjes-el-Bab. I had but re- 
cently come from Gabes, the southern- 
most port of call on the eastern coast, 
and followed northward along the Tu- 
littoral. Here I had been able 
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nisian 


in the African Hills 


WELLINGTON 


FURLONG 


to trace the march of French coloniz: 
tion from its outer rim to its centr 
Tunis, by the growth and maturity ot 
the recently planted olive-groves laid o 

since the occupation. 

From the time when the French army 
first entered Tunisia from the border 
land of Algeria, ostensibly on a punitive 
expedition against the probably mythical 
tribe called the “ Kroumiri,” till 1898, 
one could easily see through the film, 
curtain of the “ Protectorate” that th 
wary Gaul was not only stage-manager and 
property-man, but impresario and owner 
as well. In the latter year the expira 
tion of certain treaties with other Eu 
ropean gave the French oppor- 
tunity to pursue a discriminating policy 
of characteristic ingenuity. With tariff 
regulations prohibitive to foreign com 
petition, but admitting French products 
almost duty free, the ultima thule of the 
administration seems to aim at the great 
est profit to France and French trad 
consistent with preserving the solvency 
of the Regency. Every month steamers 
bear to Tunis hundreds of 
tempted by the inducements of the French 
government to increase immigration to 
this land immortalized by Hannibal and 
the Crsars, Augustine, and their 
Crusader Knight, St. Louis, whose bones 
still lie interred on the heights of 
ancient Carthage. This immigration, 
with its consequent development of farm- 
ing and manufactures, coupled with the 
variety of natural products, insures a 
steady annual increase in the prosperity 
of Tunis. 

And now going westward [I still con- 
tinued to pass well-tilled fields and thriv- 
ing fruit-trees, and drew up now and 
again at little white-walled, well-kept sta- 
tions, such as one might see on the run 
from Dieppe to Paris, even to their set- 
tings of flowers, among which were pro- 
fusions of beautiful roses. Such were 
some of the results of French occu- 
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A STREET IN MEDJES-EL-BAB 


pation in Tunisia which I could ob- 
serve from the characteristic observation 
platform which runs the length of 
many of the cars of the French North- 
African railways. 

Tunis has its rainy season, which oc- 
curs through our winter months. Then, 
week after week, drags on the long mid- 
summer, with searcely a shower to 
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moisten the parched earth or a cloud to 
intercept the pitiless rays of the African 


cun. Moreover, the devastating sirocco 
must be taken into account. Nature has 
made liberal compensations, however, to 
offset these unusual vicissitudes ‘of cli- 
mate and rainfall. At night heavy dews 
drench hill and plain, while, so varied 
are Tunisia’s products, there always re- 
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mains an alternative of success if one or 
another resource fails. Golden waving 
grain-fields, herds of grazing cattle, deep 
clustered vines, and densely leafed olive- 
groves show the nature of her leading 
products at a glance. Far below the 
heated topsoil, Arab, Berber, and Sicilian, 
directed by modern prospectors, continue 
to burrow the rich lead deposits mined 
centuries ago by the Romans; while deep 
from the bowels of that range known to 
the Arabs as the Tron Mountains these 
swarthy toilers bring iron in abundance. 

In certain districts the wild esparto- 
grass, used for paper, crowds out all 
Far to the south, at the 
edge of the Great Desert, caravans of 


other plants. 


camels and the railways transport from 
the oases of Jerid-el-Tozeur and EI- 
Oudian tons of the famous “ Degla” 
date. Beyond Medjes-el-Bab to the west 
begin extensive forests of cork-oak cover- 
ing over 200,000 acres—a tract exceeding 
one-fourteenth of the world’s acreage. 
Besides all these resources, great quan- 
tities of fruit and vegetables are grown. 
The bulk of Tunisian exports finds its 
way naturally to Toulon and Marseilles; 
the rest goes to the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Malta, and the other North- 
African countries. 

sut even this flourishing condition 
under the French, of this land of one 
and a half millions of people, must in- 
deed be meagre in comparison with its de- 
velopment during the period when Tunis 
was the granary of Rome and maintained 
a population of twenty million inhabitants. 

“ Medjes-el-Bab!” Five minutes after 
found me bowling along in a two-wheeled, 
covered rig in company with a Maltese, 
a foreman of Mr. Pilter’s plantation. It 
was Tunisian midsummer, and Lombardy 
poplars and the eucalyptus-trees which 
the French plant in malarial districts 
lined the road, offering but little relief 
from the fierce heat. 

Some two miles from the station we 
passed over a Roman bridge which still 
spans the Oued Medjerda, then entered 
the open market-place of Medjes-el-Bab— 
a little Arab town of Spanish origin. A 
triumphal Roman arch, simply construct- 
ed, stood a short distance beyond the 
bridge; henee the modern name Medjes- 
el-Bab—* The Passage of the Gate.” 

On one side of the square was a Hotel 





Frangais adjoining a café, and opposit 
even a patisserie where long loaves of 
French bread were displayed temptingly 
and patés cerises lay in inviting rows. 

Whatever may be said against French 
colonial policy in North Africa, its re- 
markable results under the French are 
everywhere in evidence. So, too, has 
a better civilization followed the eagles 
of the Second Empire and the invasion 
of Tunis. 

We passed through the main thorough- 
fare of the town, lined with brilliant 
wares of Arab shops and a mosque or 
two. For some time we followed the 
main road, then struck off across an 
undulating, rising country. An _ ocea- 
sional Arab passed us, but save for the 
erratic actions of the little animal labor- 
ing before us in the hot sun, nothing 
broke the monotony of the journey. 

“Ksar-Tyr,” vouchsafed the Maltese. 
Ksar-Tyr—* Strong Place of the Birds of 
Prey ’—well named, for there, almost at 
the erest of the highest hills, its white 
walls glistened through a copse of trees 
like the castle of some Moorish ealiph, 
and an hour after we stopped at the 
lodge, where vin ordinaire was offered 
us, shortly passed through the gateway, 
and alighted at the entrance of Ksar- 
Tyr itself. 

A tall, well-built Englishman ad- 
vanced to meet me. His grayed hair and 
beard but emphasized the healthy tan of 
his outdoor life. He wore high-topped 
boots, a suit of white linen, and a Stan- 
ley cap. About his waist as a protection 
against the fierce heat of the sun was 
wound the characteristic cloth belt of 
the natives. His hand- grasp conveyed 
a sense of his big strength; his frank, 
clear eye, of his kindliness and refine- 
ment. Such was my friend and host, Mr. 
John Pilter. 

Passing through the gate of the keep, 
across a courtyard, we ascended to the 
terrace, where I was further welcomed by 
his son-in-law, M. Desplats, and other 
members of the family. 

Ksar-Tyr was built in the character of 
a Moorish stronghold, rectangular in 
plan, its high, crenellated walls of rampart 
and tower screened in its broad terraces 
from without, while over their low balus- 
trades within one looked down into a 
large open court. From this two gates 
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gave egress one through a_ dividing 
wall led to a second court, about which 
were the stables; the other was the en- 
trance gate passing under a tower. Every 


night the great doors of this tower were 


closed and heavily bolted, and outside 
armed Arab guards stood watch against 
thieves or perchance some marauding 
hand from the farther jebel. 

Late that afternoon an Arab hostler 
informed Mr. Pilter of trouble in the 
tables On reaching there we found 
the littl black horse ill which had 


brought me over the long, hot pull from 
Medjes-el- Bab. 
actions on the way was now evident; the 
fierce heat and poor judgment of the driver 
had accomplished their work. 
all that could be done, 
had mace 
“ht i 
claimed 


The cause of his unusual 


In spite of 
an hour later he 
his last trip from Ksar-Tyr. 
the third that pull 
this vear,” said mv host, as we 
walked away. 


on has 


In a country where the artificial con- 
of water are 
all-important and one is forced to pass 
by fetid desert wells with parched throat 


and to preserve carefully the warm tar- 


servation and 


distribution 


soused mixture in his goatskin bag, a 
pump becomes worthy of observation, 
particularly such a one as fronted the 
gateway of Ksar-Tyr. Beneath waving 
eucalyptus-trees it sent forth its erys- 
tal nectar from a niche in a massive 


column which was crowned by a richly 


sculptured Roman capital found on the 


estate. Toiling up the steep hillside in 
the merciless heat, we visited the great 
cisterns, containing six hundred and 
twenty-five cubic metres all told, for 


the capture of every possible drop of the 


fifty centimetres, more or less, of the 
annual rainfall 
* The Artesian well is destined to play an 


important part in the development of Tunis 
particularly in the south the rain 
fall is abundant and sandy soil 
absorbs quickly Mr. Charles 
African traveller, writes of 
an Artesian well in the 
Tunisia. He says: “* Pitched 
which had been form 
well constructed by M 
the water from which rises twenty 
into the air, and is made to irrigate 
500 of land which are 
date - palms, pomegranates, toma 
onions, and to 
construction of 


where 

less the 

the 
the 


aACTOSS 


water 
Robinson 
running 
desert south of 
tents at 
ed by Artesian 


our Aan Oasis 
an 
Lesseps 
five feet 
10) to 


growing 


acres on 
toes eur umbers 
the of this well 
the oasis was nothing but 


Previous 
the whole 
barren sand.” 
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Nearing the crest, a long cement ledge 
lined itself against the deep sapphire of 
the sky. As I stepped upon it I was 
forced to turn away from the fierce glare, 
for, spread out like a monstrous 
of white paper turned up at the edges, 
the dazzling lime-washed surface of this 


shee t 


mammoth tray was more intense than a 
Maltese thoroughfare at high noon. 

“ This,” ‘is our 
biggest pluvium, with a surface of eleven 
thousand square metres. 


said my companion, 


Besides a small 
pluvium, we utilize every practicable flat 


surface, and so even the roofs of the 
wine-cellars and the castle, each with 
its respective cistern, have been con 


verted into pluvia. That tower,” he con 
tinued, pointing to the main turret, “ is 


the Borj, fortified 


or place, and its 
cistern holds one hundred and twenty- 
five eubie metres of water. The Borj 


would be used as a place of defence in a 
While 


tingency is not probable, isolated 


case of emergency. such a con- 


as we 
are, we must be able to protect ourselves 
against while, of 
course, there is always a possibility in 
these countries of a revolutionary Jehad.” 

I felt the wisdom of this precaution 


marauding hands, 


as I looked away to the west, where not 
so very many years ago had occurred one 
of the worst tragedies of the French col 


onization of Tunis. It was at Oued 
Zargiia, twenty miles beyond Medjes-el 


Zab. The country about was filled with 
insurgent Arabs, who ripped up the rails 
on either side of the station, killed ten 
employes, burned the station, and cul- 
minated the affair with a terrible holo- 
caust by burning alive M. Raimbert, the 
station-master. 

To-day, only of the French 
army of occupation, do 1,644,000 Tunis- 
ians out of a population of 1,800,000 tol 


because 


erate the tricolor in place of the green 
flag of the Prophet. Even out of this 
handful of 156,000 intrusive for- 
eigners only some 24,000 are French, the 
rest coming from Italy and Malta. 
Directly below us lay the castle, among 


mere 


whose surrounding trees were interesting- 
ly grouped the outbuildings, great roofed 
over wine- vats, semicylindrical - roofed 
like the old Roman 
terns at Carthage, and farm buildings; 
all carried out in the spirit of Moor- 
ish architecture. 


wine - cellars, cis- 
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fore me, a planta 


tion probably un- 
equalled in all Tu- 
nisia, over whos 
roadway each year rumbles load after load 
of vast quantities of grain, wine, and 
With such possibilities from a 
plantation six by twelve miles in extent, 
half of which lies fallow, it is little wonder 
that of the ten million dollars’ worth of 
Tunisian 1902, for 
half from 
and plains 

So to a greater degree is it true of Al- 
whik Morocco, upon out- 
posts France has already laid her hand, 
will prove the golden orange of Barbary. 
For as 


honey. 


instance, 


the hills 


exports in 


was the return 


geria, 


wh me 


from Tunis 
the soil becomes more fertile, the climate 


one goes west ward 


PAYING OFf 


NATIVE EMPLOYES 


the altitudes of the mountains 
and the water-supply increase, while to 
the in Tripoli, the mountain 
ranges diminish, and finally dwindle away 
into the scorched and arid sands of 
the Sahara 

Mr. Pilter called 
ancient ruin on a neighboring promontory 
within the limits of Ksar-Tyr. “ That,” 
said he, “seems to be the remains of a 
temple, and perhaps the 
centre of Colonia Vallis, the ancient Ro- 
man town which stood on the site of this 
Sidi Midian, the Arabs after- 
ealled it. When I first 


ce voler, 
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my attention to an 


Roman was 
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Ksar-Ty r.” he added. “there were strange 
contrasts in our methods of agriculture. 
Instead of that Hook-Hardy engine of 
thirty horse-power and other modern 
methods, we did many things in the 
primitive native way. One Arab I em- 
ploved to till for me, IT learned, began 
auspiciously by harnessing his wife to 
the plough in tandem with his donkey.” 
On our way down we stopped at some 
new fermentation-vats which were about 
finished, and then watched the men and 
horses tug and strain at a heavy piece 
of machinery to be used in the plant. 
Kach of these vats would hold forty 





metres of wine, while in the cellars just 
below there was room for still more. 

The vintage generally occurs from the 
latter part of August to the middle of 
September, and was then but a few weeks 
away. In 1902 the vintage at Ksar-Tyr, 
as throughout Tunisia, was spoiled by 
the fierce sirocco (desert wind ), or gibleh, 
as they call it down in Tripoli, which 
blew in March and April. 

No one who has not experienced a 
fierce sirocco can have any conception 
of it. Nor is it the velocity of the wind 
which necessarily augments its intensity, 
for sometimes, when it all but ceases, a 
terrible heat seems 
to lull over highland 
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and valley, respira- 
tion becomes diffi- 
eult. This blast of 
heat permeates the 
shade; go where you 
will, you cannot es- 
cape it, and the air 
is surcharged with 
a fine sand dust 
which inflames the 
eyes. Then even 
the locusts seem to 
hush, the leaf with- 
ers on the vine, and 
fires sometimes 
burst out on the 
heated hillsides. At 
these times a mo- 
ment’s exposure of 
the unprotected 
head to the sun is 
dangerous, and dur- 
ing my _ stay at 
Ksar-Tyr one would 
hesitate in the heat 
ot the day to walk 
the short length of 
the terrace with 
bared head. 

There was one 
place, however, 
which always offer- 
ed some relief from 
the heat—the wine- 
cellars. Here in 
their cooling semi- 
darkness one could 








draw comfortably a 
deep breath and per- 
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of vin ordinaire or vin de liqueur from 
the last year’s vintage. From the great 
open vats above the wine-cellars the wine 
is allowed to ferment for four or five 
days in a temperature between 74° and 
86°. It is then drained into the great 
tuns in the cellars and cooled “to go 
back.” Only four to five days are re- 
quired in Tunisia for vinous fermenta- 
tion, while in Europe and the United 
States a fortnight is needed. They cool 
the wine; we heat it. 

Every day the planting of vineyards 


goes on in Tunis. Perhaps it would not 
t} 


e overestimating to say that at least 
100,000 acres are laid out in vines, and 
the qualities of Tunisian wines are well 
appreciated. Sometimes, however, prices 
have been so low that some growers could 
not dispose of their last year’s vintage. 

It was hard for me to believe that this 
splendidly constructed plant, down whose 
long corridors I was looking, was far 
away in the Atlas Mountains and under 
the burning rays of an African sun. 

“TIamed!” ealled Mr. Pilter. A muf- 
fled response came out of the depths, and 
a red-fezzed Arab approached us. “ Hamed 
is my head cellarman and bee-keeper, and 
will show you the hives.” 

Ten minutes later, well protected with 
netting and gloves, I followed Hamed 
into a large enclosure surrounded by 
olive-trees and fenced with wire netting, 
in which were some four hundred white- 
painted hives resembling a miniature vil- 
lage of Swiss chalets. The hot sunshine 
seemed to vibrate with the musical drone 
of the workers. Near by I watched a bee 
bury its downy body in one of the beauti- 
ful blue flowers of the rosemary, a shrub 
which grows here about three feet high, 
from which all the honey is obtained; 
then, with treasure - trove, he circled 
heavily a few times to get his bearings, 
and made for his hive. No more fitting 
escutcheon could be awarded the “ bee 
family” than this little flower of azure 
blue, emblem of fide lity and constancy. 

With strange immunity from the 
consequences which seem to attend the 
intrusion of ordinary folk into a queen 
bee’s domain, Hamed, unprotected, pro- 
ceeded to strip the top from one of the 
hives and, -barehanded, lifted out the en- 
tire eomb from amid the swarm. Many 
of the bees half covered the comb, while 
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a few crawled harmlessly over his hand; 
meanwhile Hamed explained in French 
that the combs were artificially made, 
then, again covering the hive, took me 
into a small white house in the centre 
of the colony and showed me the moulds 
and methods of making the wax combs. 

On our way out I passed a_ stone 
drinking-trough which I venture to say 
was unique of its kind, for it was a 
drinking-trough for bees. Outside the 
gate I was joined by Mr. Pilter. “ Last 
year,” said he, “two hundred of these 
hives produced ten tons of honey.” 

When the sun sank in its saffron set- 
ting below the distant jebel and the 
lengthening shadows stretched in cool 
violet over the heated ground, dinner was 
served on the open terrace, roofed with 
a zenith of blue. Little wonder was it 
that Ksar-Tyr could lure not only Mr. 
Pilter, but the other members of his 
family as well, from their Paris home. 
What is the Champs-Elysées, what is 
Amenonville, I thought, compared with 
this great freedom, looking over valleys 
and hills painted in purple, orange, and 
gold? Then the tones of night creep up 
the mountainside to the east, and one 
looks toward Bordj-el-Amri and Tunis, 
and sees perchance some solitary bird of 
prey wing its circling flight above yonder 
mountain crest to which the sun has 
thrown a last parting kiss of gold. Then 
scintillates a star, another, and another, 
until night with the invisible thread of 
time has silver-broidered the vast canopy 
of blue. 

“Tt may interest you,” said M. Des- 
plats, shortly after dinner one evening, 
“to see the men paid off. It is a little 
weekly event which the entire family at- 
tends,” and he led the way to the farther 
side of the terrace, where we ensconced 
ourselves comfortably on some steps 
which formed a shadowy background to 
the scene before us. 

A lamp threw its light on dozens of 
little stacks of silver franes and a bunch 
of check-lists which lay in orderly ar- 
rangement on a small deal table in front 
of Mr. Pilter. The rays which struggled 
off into the darkness lit up swarthy, keen- 
visaged faces, and dozens of glittering eyes 
sent back again its spot of light. Crowded 
between the parapets of the terrace were 
native Arabs with their red fezes or 
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tightly wound turbans, ebony blacks from 
the Sudan, Maltese 
or perchance a Italian. 
The French Mr. 
Pilter’s left, ealloused finger 
down the list. “ Othman, Mohammed, 
Abdullah,” and and each 


turn stepped up quietly, received his pay, 


and here and there a 


Frenchman or 
foreman, who stood at 
traced a 
so on, man in 
disappearing 
and Arabs 
wage of the 
Sicil- 
the 
or 


and as quietly retreated, 
the 
the 


country 


into darkness. Berbers 
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THE DRUM OF A ROMAN COLUMN 


My room was at one end of the terrace, 
and sometimes at night there drifted up 
from beneath me the 
the guards as they conversed in low mur- 
murs the the 
Then sharp bark of a jackal would 
break the stillness as he faced 
the pale moon dise, far off the 
idiotie laugh of the would echo 
some deep gully the 
and then I fall 
asleep in a dream maze thousand 
of the and 
romanticism of the drowsy 

Among the pleasant diversions 
at Ksar-Tyr was partridge-shooting, and 
found me, gun in hand, with a 
small bird-dog at my heels. “ Don’t go 
too far into the jebel, back before 
dusk, and keep an eye out for itinerant 
Arabs or blacks, A quar- 
ter of a was enough the 
who, following the dictates his 
science, lit out for home. 

Striking the outskirts of the plantation, 
I followed along the edge of the vine- 
yards, and stopped occasionally to refr sh 
myself with the luscious purple 
the delicious lighter Muscat 
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the purple shadows of the vines, which are 
trained as separate bushes a few feet high. 
Ilere and there a covey of partridges 
led me along the neighboring hills. I 
was pushing my way cautiously through 
the shrub when a peremptory call brought 
me to a standstill, and an Arab, rifle in 
hand, ran toward me. He proved to be 
one of the guards whose duty it was to 
protect the vines against thieves and the 
game- preserves against poachers. I 
showed him my permit, which he scanned 
carefully to his satisfaction. 

Had I been as wise as the dog, I should 
long before have followed his example, 
for the day was one of the hottest of the 
Tunisian midsummer, which the excite- 
ment of the chase had caused me to over- 
look. My return journey was made in 
short relays, as I dizzily sought the pro- 
tection of every available tree and shrub. 

“Tt is strange,” remarked Mr. Pilter, 
as we sat chatting in the shade of a 
eucalyptus, “ what unexpected difficulties 
one encounters here. To meet the re- 
ligious needs of my Arab workmen and 
partly to remove Moslem prejudices and 
superstition, I have been obliged to build 
a mosque on the plantation, while this 
last season a new proposition presented 
itself. My grain, as you know, is carried 
in high two-wheeled mule-carts by my 
Arabs to Medjes-el-Bab—likely enough 
you passed one on your way here. Now 
a thieving Arab does not need to travel 
many times over that long journey, sit- 
ting the while on the object of his desire, 
before he develops a systematic method 
to satisfy it. So as soon as this ‘ shrink- 
age in wheat’ became evident I decided 
that all bags should be sealed, after which, 
to my surprise, one and all they refused 
to cart any sealed bags.” 

From an Occidental point of view, the 
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Moslem has perhaps proved no more 
tractable to modern methods of agri- 
culture than to many other Christian 
ideas which have been thrust upon him. 
But a steady improvement in that direc- 
tion is obvious, and, after all, are we 
not in a measure handing back to him 
talents given us by the Mussulmans 
centuries ago? 

“Behold how the mighty hath fall- 
en,” commented my host, as a mule 
was driven by, hauling after him a heavy 
stone roller. “That roller is the drum 
of a Roman column which was dug up 
here at Ksar-Tyr.” 

I looked away through the trees to the 
crumbled heap of Colonia Vallis. In no 
country of northern Africa has the Ro- 
man failed to leave behind him a record 
of progress and civilization. Neither the 
rugged mountain ranges of the Atlas nor 
the arid sands of the Sahara with their 
heat and fever proved a barrier to the 
Roman eagle or to that extensive civ- 
ilization which followed in its wake. 
Like many places in northern Africa, the 
district around Medjes-el-Bab is literally 
cluttered with crumbling attestations to 
the supremacy of the Cmrsars—cisterns, 
baths, triumphal arches, and mausoleums. 

Late that afternoon a little post- 
chaise bore me away from Ksar-Tyr. 
Far back in her setting of vineyards, 
olive-trees, and eucalyptus, her crenel- 
lated walls shone like a yellow amethyst 
in the golden light of the lowering sun; 
then a hill crest hid her from view. 

The wild broom and musk balsam 
east lengthening shadows eastward; a 
honey - bee loaded with sweet nectar 
droned heavily homeward, and from 
the roadside softly drifted past me 
the delicate fragrance of the rosemary— 
for remembrance. 





A Chance 


BY 


AVING learned that his friends 
had left the hotel, Carrington was 
hurrying through the crowded hall 

toward the street, when he found himself 
face to face with Jean Beveredge. It 
was the first time they had met since the 
months before, when had 
bidden him choose between her love and 
his professional integrity, had 
from her embittered presence to 
prosecute an inquiry that had brought, 
as he had known it must, exposure and 
discredit to her father, in an old age pre- 
viously honjred. 

had grown lean during 
His face was worn almost 
to haggardness, and the line of his lips 
was stern. 


evening, she 
and he 
gone 


Carrington 
those mont} s. 


Now, as his one brief glance 
took account of the ravages sorrow and 
anxiety had made in her face, he bowed, 
and passed so quickly that he did not 
notice her slight detaining gesture. He 
heard her call, however, and turned in- 
stantly, only his startled, stormy eyes be- 
tokening his emotion. 

A red flame her face and 
died, overcome by an icy pallor, but her 
voice was perfectly steady and of the 
impersonal tint uses in address- 
ing a stranger. 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, “ but do 
you happen to know where Mr. Sawyer 
is taking Mrs. Knowles and the rest to 
dine to-night?” 

“No,” he replied, striving to respond 
in the key she had set. “I haven’t heard 
him say.” 


“ Ah! I 


scorched 


one 


thought you might know. 
Thank you.” Then, because he still 
lingered, she added, as if to dismiss 
him and the subject together: “I was to 
meet them here. Evidently they have 
been detained.” 

To his perturbed consciousness her 
words seemed entirely calm, but he saw 
that she was troubled; indeed, he knew 
that only in sore straits would she accost 
him, even casually, and refused to take 
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his congé, finding a fanatic pleasure in 
prolonging his pain in her service. 

“Perhaps I can be of use?” he 
suggested. 

“ No,—thank you,” coldly. “They will 
come presently.” 

“Undoubtedly; still—I assure you | 
don’t wish to seem persistent—or offi- 
cious, but—suppose they  shouldn’t 
come ?” 

“Oh, they will! They must!” For a 
moment her careful manner broke under 
the spur of apprehension. “Don’t you 
think they will? I mean,” more quiet 
ly, “you have no reason for thinking 
they won’t ?” 

“None whatever, except—I infer that 
they’re very late, and there’s always a 
possibility of accident or misunderstand- 
ing. If there is anything I can—” 

“Thank you—no. There is nothing.” 
Bowing slightly, she would have turn- 
ed away had he not interposed, with a 
manner for the moment as formal as 
her own. 

“T hope you will try to see this im- 
personally—neutrally.” Once again color 
overspread her face, rising hotly to her 
hair, but he continued, in the same tone: 
“TI quite understand that you spoke to 
me only because, as Jim Sawyer and I 
are close friends, you thought I might 
know about his plans this evening. Un- 
fortunately, I do not; but there are cer- 
tain things that I can offer to any woman 
—and that you can accept from any man 
——who is Sawyer’s friend. Will you meet 
me on that ground, and let me know how 
I can be of service to you both?” 

After the briefest pause, she ‘conceded, 
somewhat unevenly: “ Thank you. I am 
in—in a sort of—dilemma.” As she 
went on, she was fairly successful in re- 
ducing the cold hostility of her tone to 
the steady, impersonal note with which 
she had begun. “Mr. Sawyer ’phoned 
me this morning that Mrs. Knowles and 
Maud were in town and he had persuaded 
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He was 


them to stay over for dinner. 
going to ask some others, and wanted me 
to meet them all here at half past six.” 
“You’re sure it was here?” 
“ That’s what I understood, though the 


‘phone was working badly. I told them 
not to wait past the hour, as if I came I 
would surely be on time; but I’ve been 
here since quarter past six, and I haven’t 
seen any of them.” 

Carrington looked at his watch. “It’s 
five minutes past Hm! I’m 
afraid it’s a case of a needle in a hay- 
stack now! Of course they weren’t go- 
ing to dine here?” 

“No. I think they were going to some 
shabby old place Mr. Sawyer likes, where 
the walls are as smoky as the cooking 
is good.” 

Carrington shrugged shculders 
hopelessly. “ That may be any one of a 
dozen places scattered from the Battery 
to the Bronx,” he said. “If that’s the 
case, I’m afraid we must give it up. You 

you'll let me take you to the ferry?” 

“Oh no! No, Id rather not!” 
exclaimed. Then, as he flushed and drew 


seven. 


his 


she 


back, she hastily continued: “ You’re 
very kind, but—I’m not going home. 
Not just yet. I can’t. I mean— Don’t 
you think I could possibly find them? 
[t’s rather important that I should, 
for — for other reasons than — than 


just dinner.” 

“Well, we can try; but there’s about 
one chance in a thousand. You prefer 
to wait here?” 

“Yes, I—no, it will save time if I go 
with you. That is,” a hurried glance 
swept his face, “you don’t mind?” 

“Not at all. 


” 
course, 


Just as you wish, of 


Nevertheless, he frowned uneasily, and 
looked sharply about as they went toward 
the door. He seemed, also, to be making 
a rapid hunt through his pockets, and a 
curious blankness which she, her face 
turned steadfastly away from him, did 
not perceive, settled upon his counte- 
nance. At the door he hesitated before 
turning toward Broadway. 

“T’m sorry I shall have to ask you to 
go in a street-car,” he then said. “It 
would give me great pleasure to call a 
cab, but the truth laughing awk- 
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wardly, “I have exactly forty cents in 
my 


possession at this moment, and I 
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haven’t been able, since meeting you, to 


get my eye on a man I know. I may 
even be driven to borrowing car fare 


from you before we get to the end of 
this expedition.” 

“But you can’t!” she cried. “ That’s 
what’s the matter! That’s the reason I 
can’t go home until I find somebody | 
know. I’ve lost my purse and my com- 
mutation ticket. I haven’t a cent!” 

“You might have asked me!” he be- 
gan, hotly, but instantly checked himself. 
Her glance had put glacial infinities be- 
tween them. 

“No.” The tone was level and hard. 
“T couldn’t. Besides,” with a whimsical 
change of manner and a chill, glinting 
smile, “ what would it have profited me? 
Forty cents wouldn’t carry me far.” 

Startled by the vistas opening at this 
they stopped in the white 

are-light, staring at each 


suggestion, 


cirele of an 


other. Carrington thrust his fingers into 
his waistcoat pocket and withdrew a 
quarter and three nickels. Systematic 


search through many other pockets failed 
to reveal so much as a copper more. 
Spreading the coins out on his palm, he 
glanced ruefully from them to her blank 
face. Then, inopportunely, grotesquely, 
the sense of humor that had 
been one of the strongest bonds between 
them, asserted itself. A leaping spark 
in her eye kindled a flash in his, and in 
the next instant they were irresistibly 
laughing together, almost in the old way. 
When Realization, with bitter mien, 
again overtook them, a barrier was down 
that could not easily be re-erected, and 
each was shaken by a crowd of turbulent 
in that moment of un- 
restrained laughter. 

The woman was first to speak, in futile 
effort to restore to their relation its lost 
balance. “I’m afraid I’m embarrassing 
you more than even your friendship for 
Mr. Sawyer would warrant,” she said, not 
very steadily. “T’ll go back to the hotel. 
They’ll surely find me in time.” 

“Why should they?” Only his words 
were under control. Husky voice and 
glowing eyes betrayed stirred depths of 
feeling. “You told Sawyer you might 
not come. They won’t even look for you. 
But if you don’t mind waiting at the 
hotel a little while, until I get some 
money.” 


common 


emotions loosed 


HARPER’S 
“You ean’t! How can you?” 
“1 have a friend somewhere in this vi- 
who probably let me have 
but I must find him first, and it 
take a little time.” 

“You mean that you intend to pawn 
something—your watch, of course.” 
She knew that 
the watch had been his father’s, and that 
he valued it highly. 

“ Well—that would be a solution.” 

“On the contrary.” 


‘But | 


cinity can 
some, 


may 


Again her tone was hard. 


shall not lose the watch—and 


I can’t let you sit in that hotel reception- 


room all night, even if the management 
would, which I doubt. We'll try to find 
Sawyer and Mrs. Knowles, but, failing 
that, you must get home somehow; so— 
don’t you see?’—there is no other way.” 
Ile spoke gently, persuasively, but his 
voice was still irrepressibly vibrant, and 
the girl’s face grew more inflexible with 
each syllable. 

“T eannot let you pawn your watch.” 
The cold finality of her manner chilled 
him. “ There 
If I had 
were going to!” 

“ Theatre! Are 
theatre ?” 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“Then we They'll go to 
see ‘The Paroquet.’ 
fancy 


must be some other way. 


only asked what theatre they 


they going to the 


have them! 
Pink 
for that piece amounts to an ob- 
That’s where we'll find them!” 
There was an awkward little 
which, again, she broke, her voice 
“Then—I needn’t 
You’ve been very 
Thank you—and good night.” 


Sawyer’s 


session. 

“ Oh!” 
sil nee, 
flat and 
trouble you further. 
kind. 

“ Please!” he begged. 
to the theatre alone.” 

“TI prefer to.” 

“And you’ve had no dinner. Oh, I 
quite understand,” bitterly, as she made 
a quick, protesting gesture, “that you 
would not dine with me. But surely 
you'll not forbid me, as Sawyer’s friend, 
to see, first, that you have something to 
eat, and, later, that you join his party 
safely at the theatre ?”’ 

“T certainly shall not permit you to 
pawn—anything—in order that I may 
dine.” Her very lips were stiff. “ Any- 
way, I don’t—need any dinner.” 

“Pardon me, you do need dinner. At 
least, let me lend you forty 


colorless. 


‘You can’t go 


cents.” 
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Against the heavy 
tling upon him, he 
words with humor. 
thing for that; 
perhaps even pie. 
™ And—you ” 


depression now set 
strove to leaven his 
“You can get some- 
soup and coffee—and 


Who knows?’ 


her hesitation set his 
heart aleap, although he instantly rea- 
soned that it was the result of her un- 
willingness to small a 
He had learned his 
lesson well, and his head was not to 
be befooled, however his pulses might 
Still, he could not hold his voice 
quite steady. 

“Oh, I shall do very well. 
food—enough.” 

“Food for thought?” she swiftly ques- 
tioned, in nervous effort to second his at- 
tempt at humor and give the conversa- 
tion a lighter, more careless aspect. 
Then, to cover the impulsive suggestion 
and the lack of poise that it betrayed, 
she hurried on into further mazes. “ Or 
perhaps you mean thought for food? At 
any rate,” hastily, “1 doubt if you would 
find it sustaining, and I certainly cannot 
deprive you of your last penny.” 

“Then let me my last penny 
with you! I mean,” looking away, lest 
he should again encounter the icy dis- 
pleasure of her glance, and eliminating 
from his tone all but the solicitude any 
stranger might evince in similar case, 
“will you extend the truce for an hour, 
dine—or more properly sup with me, and 
permit me to take you to the theatre to 
meet your friends,—or, failing that, to 
see you safely home?” 

He held his breath through the silence 
that ensued. When she finally spoke, 
it seemed to him that her voice was 
colder and more remote than it 


Something in 


accept even so 


sacrifice from him. 


clamor. 


I shall find 


share 


even 
had yet been. 

“As Mr. Sawyer’s friend?” 

“ As Sawyer’s friend.” It was a pledge. 

Another pause. Then she looked him 
full in the eyes, her own strangely alight, 
her head thrown a little back. 

“Very well,” she said, half defiantly. 
“I will.” 

Carrington’s heart was in his throat, 
suffocating him. She saw him go white, 
and heard his one quick breath before 
he made himself say, quietly: 

“Thank you. So far as I know, there 
is just one place in this neighborhood 
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can get decent food for what 

we have to pay. Have you ever been in 

one of Kydd’s places?” 

“Ka 

‘There’s one in the next block. 
not 


where we 


They 
fashionable—no one who knows 
will be there—but they good 
their kind, clean, —and_ they 
) cheap.” 


are 
and 


‘Then, by all means, let’s go there.” 
To Kydd’s, they 
casually commenting on the street scenes 


accordingly, went, 
about them, as might the veriest stran- 
gers they pretended to be. Once, a witty 
comparison of his brought a quick, ex- 
cited laugh from her, and once, in cross- 
ing the street, he touched her arm and 
winced inwardly as she hastily withdrew 
the contact. Nevertheless, when 
they entered the white-tiled restaurant, 
a tinge of color had crept into her cheeks 
and her eyes were brilliant, while Car- 
rington, in his réle of Sawyer’s friend, 
had resolved to abandon himself to the 
joy of the moment’s 
no thought to 
morrow. 

found places together near the 
the room, at a table where were 
fat woman whose un- 
tidy toilet was crowned by a flaring hat 
with aggressive blue plumes, three tired- 


trom 


companionship, 


giving the doubly 
desolate 

They 
back of 


already seated a 


looking girls in black gowns and neat 
white collars and cuffs, a stolid youth 
just finishing his meal, 
Jean, an elderly man 
de ply lined 


and, opposite 
from out whose 
eyes serenely 

Curious glances were directed 
all toward the newcomers, 
whose manner no less than their raiment 
proclaimed them from their 
accustomed environment. 

Carrington spread before them, in lieu 
of a table-cloth, two tiny napkins taken 
from a pile on the uncovered marble slab 
serving as a table, and took up the bill 
of fare,—framed, like a child’s slate, in 
wood,—asking in his courtliest and most 
impersonal manner, 

“What may I order for you?” 

“Caviare,” said she, “and whitebait, 
and—pheasant, I think. You may fill in 
the gaps.” Apparently she had left be- 
hind her mood of cold formality, and in 
its place had come a hard sparkle and a 
tone of gay, sardonic raillery. 

“T would suggest coffee,” gravely re- 


face shone 
calm. 
from sides 


strayed 
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turned Carrington. 
I see, in 


“ They serve it here, 
generous and—er—substantial 
cups, for five cents.” 

“Oh, coffee, of course!” 

“Two coffees. That’s ten cents. Now 
—are you hungry ?”’ 

“T—am. If you want the whole truth. 
I am ravenous!” 

“And yet, you would have gone with- 
out dinner!” 

“Yes; but—I’m to have dinner, you 
know,” she suggested. 

“True.” He returned to the study of 
the ecard in his hand. 
prefer oysters or steak ?” 

“ Let see.” She looked 
shoulder. “I don’t want 
not at fifteen cents!—and, cooked, they 
cost far too much. What a remarkable 
price-list! Where’s the steak? Oh, we 
can’t afford that! It’s twenty-five cents!” 

“You must Carrington 
was acutely conscious of her use of the 
first person plural, and also of the de- 
risive little smile playing about her lips. 
“T’m not at all hungry—” 

“Indeed, I'll do nothing of the kind! 
You forget the terms of our agreement. 
For a moment 
he wondered whether she could be de- 
liberately tempting him, and _ found 
himself baffled by the light in her eve. 
Was it challenge “ Oh, 
are those any 
within our means?” 

“Pies in season,’” he read. “‘ Crul- 
lers, apple sauce, chocolate eclairs, va- 
nilla cornstarch ’—oh yes, lots of things 
for five cents.” 

“Delightful! I'll have—what are Na- 
poleons? Or do you think Bath buns 
sound more interesting?” 

“Tf that is your standard, I suggest 
vanilla cornstarch as probably affording 
the maximum of sensation for the price.” 

“N-no, I’m not interested quite to 
that extent. I shall try Napoleons. It 
sounds so—Frenchy, don’t you think?” 

“T trust you'll not be forcibly re- 
minded that the Man of Destiny was a 
Corsican. What else will you have?” 

“Can we manage all this? Five 
cents for coffee, five for dessert, and 
—that leaves only ten for the piéce 
de résistance.” 

By this time the obvious disparity be- 
tween their resources and their appear- 


“ Then—do you 


me over his 


raw oysters- 


have steak.” 


We share this penny.” 


mockery ¢ 
Are there 


or 
desserts ¢ 
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ance had excited the undisguised and 
sympathetic interest of all their table 
companions, with the exception of the 
stolid youth, who noisily pushed back his 
chair and departed. An immaculately 
white-clad waitress paused behind them, 
but at a word from Carrington passed on. 

“We ought to save a tip for the girl,” 
said he. “I'll go without pie, and we’ll 
give her five cents. Or—TI’ll tell you! 
Here’s a ‘side order of beans with any 
of the above for five cents” Now, 
you order one of ‘the above,’ Tl 
take the beans, and we'll give the girl 
the difference.” 

“Fie om your mathematics!” she re- 
torted. “ All ‘the above’ are very, very 
expensive. ‘ Fried or broiled ham’ is the 
cheapest, and that is twenty cents. Beans 
would make it twenty-five, and—you see? 
No, I want— Oh, here’s chicken salad! 
I’m devoted to— Oh!” with exaggerated 
disappointment, “it’s twenty-five cents, 
too,—and I did want chicken salad!” 

“Have it, then,” recklessly. “ We'll 
manage somehow.” 

“No,” sternly drawing in her lips. 
“We simply can’t afford it!” 

“Try corned-beef hash.” 

“Tt’s fifteen cents!” 

“Yes, I know,—but it’s ‘browned in 
the pan.’ ” 

“We-ell, I'll give up Bonaparte and 
have hash.” Glancing up, she encoun- 
tered the admiring and sympathetic 
gaze of the elderly man opposite, and 
hastily resumed, “ Now, what are you 
going to have?” 

“The delight of my boyhood,—buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup.” 

“ And pie.” 

“No; the price of my pie goes to the 
waiter lady.” 

Carrington gave the order, and heard 
it repeated almost instantly to the cook. 
The elderly man leaned across the table. 

“ Broke?” he asked, confidentially. 

“Yes,” said Carrington. “ Flat.” 

“T’ve been there.” The other nodded 
reminiseently, shrewdly adding, “ You 
two ain’t used to it, though.” 

“No,” Carrington admitted; “ we—I’m 
not. Not yet.” He shot a glance at Jean, 
expecting to find traces of annoyance 
in her face, but she was regarding the 
man with mocking eyes and an odd, wry 
little smile. 


A small steak, a tiny dish of French 
fried potatoes, and a plate of hot tea-bis- 
cuits were placed before their neighbor. 

“T wanted to tell you when you were 
ordering,” he said, looking at Jean, 
“that you got potatoes and biscuits 
with — steak. I thought mebbe you 
didn’t know.” 

“No,” she replied, “I didn’t know. 
I’ve never been here before.” 

“That so? Then I’m sorry I didn’t 
tell you. But I didn’t just like to butt 
in that way. Some folks wouldn’t stand 
for it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence, anyway—to-night.” 

“Oh!” said the man, comprehensively. 
He divided his small steak, with a queer, 
half-deprecating glance at the couple 
opposite, and put part of it carefully 
aside on the biscuit-plate. “ Oh, well,” he 
then observed, “ worse things might hap- 
pen to you than just being broke. You 
know that, don’t you?” to Carrington. 

“Yes,” the younger man _ returned, 
somewhat grimly, “I know that.” 

“?Tain’t real convenient—being broke,” 
continued the other, sagely smiling. “I 
guess mebbe you're finding that out 
too. But you’re both young, and you’ve 
got each other, so, after all, what do 
you care?” 

“Obviously,” said Jean, with a hard 
little laugh, “we don’t care at all.” 

“That’s right. Anybody can see you 
don’t. You just make a joke of it, and 
go on having your good times together, 
anyhow. And that’s right, too, for 
then, whatever happens, nothing can 
ever take away from you the good times 
you have had.” 

“Nor the hard times, either,” she 
dryly supplemented. 

“Oh, I don’t know. When you've trav- 
elled a long way and look back, most of 
the hard times are like valleys in a pic- 
ture. They sort o’ drop out o’ sight, and 
it’s the good times that stand up and 
show. Now, when you’re on your feet 
again, you won’t think much about how 
it hurt to fall down, but you’ll remember 
that when the two of you only had forty 
cents for your dinner, he wanted to spend 
twenty-five or thirty of it on you.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly! But you do him 
an injustice. He wanted to give me the 
whole forty.” 
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“Well, there you are! 
of you, for I heard him say you 
wantéd to go without any dinner. And 
you,” he turned to the now taciturn Car- 
rington—* you won’t remember much 
about the worry of it, once it’s over, but 
you'll never forget that at the very worst 
she laughed and made a joke of it all. 
And she wouldn’t take than her 
half, either. She played fair. You'll 
never forget that.” 

“Our consideration for each other to- 
night is certainly touching,” 
observed although a deep flush 
burned in her face. “But don’t you 
think, if we try hard, we may atone for 
it later ?”’ 

For a moment he regarded her mildly, 
puzzled as much by the tone as by the 
Then said he, simply: 

“T guess that’s one o’ your jokes, too, 
ain’t it? I ain’t just sure I know what 
you mean, but anybody can see with one 
eye 


There’s a pair 


too, 


more 


cynically 
Jean, 


words. 


that you two have got what money 
won’t buy—and, what’s more, you both 
know it. And that’s the kind 0’ 
that gives a man courage to fight 
win out,—and you’ll do it, too.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Carrington. Nothing 
in his whole encounter with Jean had so 
emphasized in his mind their changed 
relations as her ready acceptance of the 
role assigned her by this stranger in the 
bitter little comedy they were playing. 
He had expected to feel the barrier of 
her unabated anger, but her use of the 
situation created by the guileless man 
across the table convinced him that she 
deliberately sought to wound him. 

“Oh, sure! You’re down on your luck 
now, and I can see you’re blue, but you 


thing 
and 


can’t stay discouraged as long as you’ve 


got her. 
A nd, 


you’ve 


I know! I’ve been there, too. 
anyhow, this ain’t real trouble 
oot. ... Is 0?” be asked, 
suddenly suspicious of his own insight. 
“ What do you call real trouble?” par- 
ried the girl, perceiving that Carrington 
would have no part in the discussion. 
“Oh, well, now! I suppose there’s as 
many kinds o’ trouble as there’s kinds o’ 
people to make it, and nobody knows 
which kind would be hardest for some- 
body else. I’ve had a good many kinds 
myself, one time and another, but I 
never had any yet that got me down and 
kept me down. But then,” thoughtfully, 
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“T’ve never had to stand disgrace—for 
myself or my boys. That must be hard!” 
Jean’s lips tightened and Carrington 
looked sternly into space. “ And it’s al- 
Ways seemed to me that one of the worst 
things for me to bear would be to do a 
mean thing—a big mean thing—to some- 
body I—-I cared for, you know, and then 
lose ’em before I could make up for it. 
That must be one of the hardest things 
there is, don’t you think so?” 

“Ts it?” asked Jean, in a little, choked 
voice. 

The waitress brought their order and 
spread the dishes before them. 

“You haven’t brought me any bread,” 
said Carrington. 

“We don’t give bread with cakes and 
syrup. Bread’s extra. Want some?” 

“No. Never mind.” 

3efore Jean could proffer part of hers, 
the man opposite, glancing furtively at 
the three inattentive girls in black, said, 
in an embarrassed undertone: 

“Say, young man, you—you take some 
of these biscuits. I ain’t going to eat 
all of ’em, honest! And, anyhow, I’ve 
got a job now, and I can buy more if I 
want ’em. Sure, you take ’em! And I 
wish you’d eat the other half of this 
steak, too. You see, I put it off my plate 
because I thought—I mean, because I] 
wasn’t very hungry.” 

Carrington flushed painfully. “ No, 
thank you,” said he. “I shall do very 
well with cakes and coffee.” 

“No, you take it. My appetite ain’t 
real good to-night, and I’d hate to see 
good steak like that wasted.” 

“Oh, take it!” whispered Jean, look- 
ing with suddenly misted eyes from his 
earnest face to Carrington’s clouded one, 
and the younger man, after an instant’s 
hesitation, perceived that acceptance 
would be the only adequate return for 
such an offer. 

“That’s right! Us old fellows get 
where we don’t care so much about food, 
but I used to miss it a good deal when I 
was your age, and—rations was sort 0’ 
short, this way.” 

The fat woman had long since de- 
parted and now the black-clad girls fol- 
lowed her, leaving the three alone at the 
table. The crowd was clearing out, and 
the waitress put on the next table a large 
sign to the effect that the back of the 
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dining-room was closed, and looked sig- 
nificantly at the remaining trio. 

“You must have been having a run 
of bad luck,” now observed their neigh- 
bor, obviously dallying with his food to 
prolong the conversation. 


“T—have,” said Carrington, truth- 
fully. 

“ Let’s see——what did you say your 
trade was?” 

“Tm a lawyer.” 

“Oh—are you?” For an instant his 


surprise was tinged with suspicion. “I 
thought always— Sut mebbe 
got and lost everything 
at once ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Carring- 
ton nodded, gloomily. 

“Say, that’s tough! 

Again the lawyer nodded. 

“That is tough! How did it happen?” 

“Tt happened,” said Jean, in a curi- 
ously low and vibrant tone, “ because he 
refused to be—bribed.” 

Carrington, who had been concocting a 
lie that should spare the illusions of the 
kindly and simple man across the table, 
heard the words, and sat perfectly mo- 
tionless, like one stunned, trying to de- 
what possible significance they 
could have, coming from her lips. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the other auditor, 
with new interest. “ Mebbe you’re one 
of the fellows that’s been up against a 
big corporation.” 

“Something like that,” said the girl. 


lawyers 


you hit hard, 


Lose much ?” 


termine 


“Tle was employed to investigate cer- 
tain—abuses.” 

As Carrington turned swiftly, his 
pulses pounding and in his eyes one 


burning question, she paled and shrank 
a little from him, but she did not remove 
her steady gaze from the sympathetic, 
seamed face opposite. 

“ Muck-raking, eh ?” 

“Yes. And he got into this 
case, he found that it involved the—the 
exposure of a friend—a very special 
friend of his. When this man and his— 
associates—found out what was going to 
happen, they tried to stop the investiga- 
tion, and when that failed, they—they 
tried to—influence—” 

- They tried to bribe—h im af In- 
credulously he glanced at Carrington. 

“Not at first. They tried arguments— 
persuasion—threats—” 


when 
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“ And they finally got him where they 
could squeeze him!” 

“ Yes,—that’s what it amounted to.” 

“ But—hadn’t you any friends to stand 
by you? Where were his friends?” 

“ Jean!” breathed Carrington. “ Jean!” 

She lifted her hand to check him. 

“He had one friend who could have 
helped him. Just one—a woman. He 
went to her and begged her to under- 
stand—but she wouldn’t. The 
whom he had to attack was—was a 
relative of hers, and—” She hesitated 
a moment. 

“Oh, well! I guess nobody could ex- 
pect her to go back on her own people!” 

“She might at least have been honest, 
but she wasn’t! For when everything 
else had failed, it was she—this woman 
who might have saved him—who tried 
to bribe him.” 

“No! You don’t say!” The 
leaned his elbows on the table, intent on 
the story. 

Carrington’s eyes blazed from a white 
face, and the girl continued, bitterly: 

“She offered him what she knew he 
wanted most in all the world, if he would 
use his position and his power to—to 
sereen her relative. And when he re 
fused, she discarded him. She sent him 
away. She said she hoped she might 
never see him again. And all the time 
she knew—down in her heart she knew 
perfectly well that he was right and that 
her father was—” 

“Tle was more sinned against than 
sinning,” hoarsely interrupted Carring 
ton. “He was old—and not very keen; 
he was a tool in the hands of a stronger 
man. I tried to bring that out.” 

Again she checked him with a gesture, 
refusing to meet his gaze, and by her 
own steady regard keeping him reminded 
of the listener across the table, to whom 
she apparently spoke. The man was 
now looking from one to the other, 
puzzled by evidences of a strong, un- 
charted undercurrent. 

“ And when it was all over, she had to 
face—the truth. She had to realize what 
she had done—and been—” 

“Never mind all that, Jean!” broke 
hoarsely from Carrington. “ Was there 
—nothing else?” 

“T say she had to face the truth— 
about herself and—him.” She was very 


man 


man 














hite 


he 


yuld 


NO! | DON’T WANT TO SEE PEOPLE—YET,” SHE SAID 
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pale now, and her trembling hands tight 
ly gripped the cold marble. “ Even then 


have him—something, 
and proud,—and 


never 


she might saved 
but she was 
in all the 


lifted an 


a coward 


months sinee, she has 


help him—or to 


eyelash to 
make reparation.” 

“That was pretty mean,” slowly com- 
the “ Pretty 
Now, couldn’t do a 
like that to save your life!” 

“ No,” quickly interpolated Carrington, 
anticipating confession, 
lifted 
her 


mented man opposite. 


mean. you thing 


“she couldn’t.” 

which had 
very sombre. 
ae iy 


me. I 


Jean her glance, 
fallen, 
‘I did 
You 
relled 


stronger 


and eves were 
said. 


about 


once,” she not 


are mistaken quar- 
because he 
for months I 
him 
although all the 
She faltered, her ebbing 
self-control further drained by the in- 
'  Carrington’s “ And 
had to speak to him 
ibout something—and_ I glad. 
But then I wouldn’t admit that 
there was anything better or bigger than 
my pride—and I angry 
and I was hard—and bitter— 
when I wasn’t flippant and silly, because 
because I was so afraid he would see— 
I deliberately hurt him—humiliated him 
when I ought to have been begging—” 
“No, no! Jean! Don’t!” 
“ But, you see, you ain’t like the other 
after all,” the old man, 
“and there’s no use feeling bad 
about it the end 
made up she ?” 
smiled 


him, 
than I 
speak to 


with once, 


and 
him 


was 
wouldn’t nor see 
nor answer his letters 


time I knew 


tensity of 
the n, 


gaze. 
one day, | 
was 
even 
was because I 


was glad; 


woman, said 
gently, 
now, because in 

for it. Didn’t 
at Carrington. 


you 


Ile 


“She’s making up for it—for every- 


thing- every instant!” The 
voice shook. 
! 


“Of course she is! 


lawyer’s 


That’s what I say. 
It’s worth losing a good deal—and bear- 
ing a good deal—just to be sure that 
whatever happens, she'll stick to 
to the end.” 


now, 


you 


SAMARITAN. 


{W] 


‘ Yes.” 


will, 


Carrington; “ and 
Jean?” 


She let him see deep into her eyes for 


said you 


won't you, 
an instant, as she answered, tremulously, 
“To the end.” 

The man across the table nodded. *% 
know,” said he. “ My wife was like that, 
Well.” with 


guess they’re going to shut this place up 


very 


too. 


a change of tone, “1 


in a few minutes, and we'd better be go 
But sec 
vou should 


half-dollar 


ton. "| 


ing. here, young man, | want 
take this.” He slipped a 
the table to 
lain’t much, but I can spare it, 
and I’d hate to think that mebbe you two 
didn’t have any breakfast.” 


Carring- 


across 


The younger man needed no prompt- 
ing this time, nor was it possible to mis 
take the sincerity of his gratitude as he 
accepted the coin. 


Will you give 


name and address, please? I 


“Thank you. me your 


shall pay 
this back in a few days.” 

“ My name’s John King, and I’m work- 
ing for the Baker and Ledgett Company ; 
but there’s no hurry, you know. I can 
spare it.” 


but I shall 


want to 


ke " ik 


lose 


“T understand, 
up soon. ] 


you 
sight 
of you; and I hope the time may come 
when I ean do as 
for 


don’t 


much for you as 


you’ve done me to-night—but it 
never will!” 

The other’s eyes widened in astonish 
ment. “Me? Oh, you mean the steak 
and biseuits!” He laughed genially. 
never were broke before! 
You pay that back to some other fellow 


That ‘Il 


=) guess you 
who’s in the same fix some day. 
be all right.” 

When had_ parted 
King, Carrington asked: 

“ And now, dear, shall we go up to the 
theatre and borrow money 
Sawyer to get home on?” 

“Oh no! I don’t 
ple—yet,” said, a little 
her “ Let’s—let’s go and 
your watch!” 


they from John 


from Jim 


want to see peo- 
she eatch in 


voice. pawh 
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Further Glimpses of Diplomatic Life 


BY MADAME DE 
“TCE spring of 


Italy by 


1868 was marked in 


the marriage of the King’s 
eldest son, the Prince of Piedmont,* 
Madame Marguerite de 


Savoie.+ daughter of his unele, the late 


to his cousin, 
Duke of Ge noa, and the Duchess, his wife, 
1 Saxon princess. 

The 


by the 


hailed with delight 
whole country, and great prepara 
well at Turin, th 
old eapital of the House of Savoy, where 
the ceremony 


marriage Was 


ons vere made. as 
was to take place, as in 
Italy, 
the 
bridal pair with all possible magnificence 


Florence, the new eapital of 


which was most anxious to receive 
and rejoicing. 

Very little 
of the voung Princess who was destined 
to be the first Queen of Italy. She had 
been brought up at Turin, with her broth- 
er, the little Duke of the 
Palazzo Dueale, a wing of the royal pal- 
we. and according to the traditions of 
which still 
of Savoy, had had littl 
with the outer world. 


was known at that time 


Genoa, in 


the old-world etiquette, ruled 


the court inter- 
‘OUTS 
Owing to 


my intimacy with her 


Mile. A., I had the 
during the vears we were at 


of being 


Gover ness, honor 
Turin 
admitted to 
little 


taken to see 


occasionally her 


and girl, 


had 


Marguerite, 


presence, 
1 baby 


dam “ 


HN even as 


Ma 
fond 


been 


who was very 
of children. 

The Crown-Prine 
if Prussia, with 
pected to be present at the wedding cere 

ies, and the the hero of 

S vlowa, who bv his victories in the war 
hetween Prussia and Austria in 1866 had 
about 


} 
to Italy, was eager- 


Frederick William 


a brilliant suite, was ex- 
arrival of 
instrumental in 


the inion of Venice 


lv looked forward to. 


een so 


bringing 


\fterwards 
he Regina 
Mother of 


King Umberto 
Margherita, now the adored 
Italy 


(neen 


BUNSEN, née wavp 


INGTON 


ee die se ea 

“The delight the fianeailles of Prine 
i mberto Madame Marguerite have 
oceasioned in all Italy is wonderful! C 
expressed it very justly and prettily in 
a letter to Abeken, his old friend at th 
Foreign Office in Berlin, saving that th 
news had spread like a ‘ Friithlingshauceh ° 
(a breath of spring) through the land. 
The Princess has led such a quiet and 
secluded life till now at Turin that ther 
was no portrait of her to be 
at Berlin, the one C. 
Abeken been in request. at 
eourt and everywhere, as people wanted 
what the future Queen of Italy 
was like. 


and 


found 
and sent to 
has great 


to see 


“Of course all the marriage ceremonies 
are being discussed, and the great ques- 
tion is whether we here in Florence shall 
have to wear trains or The 
of the ‘chefs de who go to 
Turin for the wedding, which takes place 
there, mus? have trains, both for the cere 


not. wives 


mission . 


mony itself and for the presentation aft- 
erwards to the newly made Princess of 
Piedmont: but will they be 


the rece ption fétes here ¢ 


required for 
This is a ques- 
tion which is exercising many minds at 
present. 

“ Garibaldi has expressed his approba- 
tion of the marriage, 
send Madame 
wild flowers 
not at 
the family, 
factory sign. 


and his wish to 

Marguerite a bouquet of 
from As he is 
present on with 
roval 


Caprera. 
the best 
this is a 


terms 
very satis- 
Poor Gianduja also, who 
stands Piedmontese, is 
highly. There 
is quite a pretty drawing of him in his 
three-cornered hat, holding the portraits 
of the ‘sposi,?’ and saying in the 
Piedmontese dialect that he is so pleased 


for the typical 


supposed to approve 


two 


*In all this correspondence C. 
my husband, Carl von Bunsen, at 
Prussian Conseiller de Légation at 


refers to 
that time 
Florence. 











with 
atis- 
who 
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raits 
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ased 


s to 
time 
ence. 











FURTHER GLIMPSES ¢ 
it their marriage that he has forgotten 
all his grievances (change of capital to 
Florence, ete.).” 
Fiorence, March 29, 1868 

“The Princess is well and happy; the 
marriage is to take place in less than a 
month now. She will probably make her 
entry into Florence on 
the last day of April 
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and getting all sorts of odds and ends. 
In short, as Madame d’O. S. said the 
other day, ‘ I] faudrait se commander un 
petit trousseau si on veut tout avoir 
neuf!’ Without going so far as_ that, 
there are plenty of things which are ab- 
solutely necessary. Then seeing about a 
carriage, which is also a necessity. Four 





and stay here the whole 
month of May. It is 
said that the Crown 
Prince of Prussia is 
coming to the wedding 
festivities, in which 
case we shall have much 
more to do than we an 
ticipated I 


I YRENCE dpril rs, 1868 

“Blanche came. this 
morning to try on my 
dresses, which look 
quite hopeful so far. 
The one for the tourna- 
ment is in ‘ faille gris 
perl , with a paletot to 
mateh, trimmed with 
point d’Argentan. Bon- 
net of white tulle, with 
a ‘chou’ of gray satin. 
Then I have a Watteau 
dress, light-blue satin 
tunic over white tulle, 
trimmed with little 
black satin cocottes and 
bows. In the hair a 
‘chou’ of blue satin, 
with a black aigrette 
and a branch of pink 
flowers. Don’t exclaim! 
The idea is that of a 














dress Worth made this 
winter for a most ele- 
gant American, and you 
have no notion how 
knowing the little co- 
cottes look! The other ball dress is all 
white, with bunches of white lilac.” 


ae 
“Madame Marguerite is married. The 
salute was fired here, and that is all we 
know about it so far. 
“T have been very busy seeing after 
my dresses, which are not finished yet, 


MADAME MARGUERITE DE SaAvolt 


‘rom a portrait made just before her marriage, in 1868, t« 1e Prince 
F trait 1 I I 68 the P. 


of Piedmont, afterwards King Umberto 


hundred franes for the eight days! 
‘J’en gémis’ every time I think of it, 
and yet Mrs. Hardman is boasting loud- 
ly of having secured one for seventy 
franes a day, and people are now asking 
a hundred! 

“Our consul here, Schmitz, is also 
rather groaning, as he has been making 
many preparations with a view to the 
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arrival of our Crown Prinee. Count 
dUUsedom will travel with him = from 
Turin, of course, but C. and Sehmitz 
will meet him here at the station So 
the latter has bought a new carriage, new 


harnesses, new liveries for all his servants, 
and a new uniform for himself! 


‘IT hi 


st been 


ve ji interrupted by a 
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For lpr 9, 1808 


Prince arrived, 
the 
z.” 


time 


* Yesterday our Crown 
and | to to 
impression is still fresh in my mind. 
hard 
‘son Prince a elle, so I sug 
to C. that might perhaps, 
through Schmitz, the consul, get the child 


want write you while 


has been begging for some 


To see 


past 
he 


gested 


into the railway station to 


see the arrival. As it 































turned out, it was quite the 


proper thing to do; Ma 
dame d’Usedom+ and Hil 
degarde were going, too, 


b. was rather impressed by 
the erowd outside the sta- 
through which the 
could hard] \ 
make their way, and then 


carriages 


with all the uniforms in- 
side. Arnim from Rome 
was already there, with 


his handsome, disagreeable 
cloak over his 
splendid Poor 
Schmitz to feel 
very queer in his new one, 


face and a 
uniform. 


seemed 


made for the occasion, and 
looked as if he did 
half like it. There was a 
great crowd of officials with 
the of 
Florence, the prefetto, 
General Cadorna, who com- 


not 


Ginori, sindaco 


mands the town, and num- 
officers and aides- 
de-camp. <A 
of Prussians 
also, amongst whom a Herr 
Unruhe, of the 


bers of 
small group 


was. there 





von one 


















Madame Marguerite was beautiful in a 
pink dress for the ‘ contrat.’ At the 
marriage ceremony she wore all the 
erown diamonds. She is reported to 
have said, when it was all over, ‘On 
ne peut pas bien sauter dans cette toil- 
ette-lA, sans cela je sauterais de joie!’ 


From this she appears to be well and in 
high spirits!” 





*Our chief, Prussian minister to the 


court of Italy. 






heroes of the late war, who 
had both his legs all but 


GIANDUJA EXPRESSING HIS SATISFACTION AT THE ROYAL MARRIAGE 
shot off at Sadowa. He was 
saved from amputation by 
visit from Mlle. A., with all the ae- a kind of miracle and is here for his 
counts from Turin of the royal wedding. health; he looks very wan and small, poor 


fellow, but every inch a soldier. Madame 
arrived with Hildegarde, who 
is now taller than her mother. Soon the 
whistle of the special train was heard, 


d’Usedom 


and it puffed slowly into the station. The 
Italian officers descended 
first from the saloon-earriage; then came 
the Prince, and we saw his full height 


in attendance 


von Bunsen. 
Maleolm, the 


My little girl, Beatrice 
+ Countess d’Usedom, 
wife of our chief. 


née 
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ROYAL PROCESSION LEAVING THE CORSINE 


and splendid figure as he got down. He 
shook hands with the Countess, who 
executed an energetic curtsey, her dress 
coming down with a kind of flop. She 
then introduced Hildegarde and me. The 
Prince put out his hand, which I did 
not expect, being accustomed to the eti- 
quette here, but the nice, kindly pressure 
made my heart warm to him at once. The 
authorities were introduced, and then he 
spoke to C. and to Unruhe, who was 
quite in the background, but whom he 
singled out at once. Schmitz, who was 
standing by me, was enchanted with the 
few gracious words, ‘Wir sind ja alte 
Freunden; meine Frau hat sehr oft 
von Ihnen gesprochen.’ (We are old 
friends: my wife has often spoken of 
you.) (Schmitz, as Prussian consul, 
did the honors of Florence to the 
Crown Prince and Princess some years 
ago). Then the Prince moved on to the 
court carriages with the red liveries that 
stood awaiting him outside, and before 
we could scramble into ours he was long 
gone, so that we could not judge of the re- 
ception the crowd gave him. At Turin 
and everywhere till now he has been en- 
thusiastically received—‘ L’eroe di Sa- 


dowa! II liberatore d'Italia!” (The 


hero of Sadowa. The liberator of Italy), 
ete.; they say he ean hardly speak of it 
himself without emotion. Schmitz drove 
us home, as our dearly bought grandeur 
only begins to-morrow. 

“We are just returned from Lady 
Paget’s party in honor of the Crown 
Prinee, which was very select. H. R. H. 
dined at the English legation, and we 
had been asked to go early. We came 
about nine and found Hildegarde hover- 
ing about the entrance, not liking to go 
in alone. The servant showed us into 
the empty drawing-room, for the com- 
pany was still at dinner. Presently the 
doors were thrown open and we had a 
full view of them all still sitting at table. 
It was rather awkward; Lady Paget was 
eceupied with the Prince and did not 
come forward I forgot to curtsey, till 
Madame d’Usedom asked, energetically, 
‘Why don’t vou bob?’ and then it was 
too late, as the Prince had turned to 
speak to somebody. Altogether I am 
afraid I made a mess of my entrée, but 
I don’t think it mattered. C. had to go 
and speak to the Prince about some peo- 
ple who wish to be presented, and he 
talked so nicely with him, playing all the 
time with C.’s little string of orders. 
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Madam 


a second 


dl sediom pre sented 
but did 


was of 


time, not trouble about 
rrr It 
tor 


Paget 


me any ho Consequenhce, 


later in the evening, when 


brought the 


however, 
Lady 
lea-room, he came 
English, ‘1 


rf introducing 


Prince into the 


up to me and said, in 


must seize this opportunity 


myself to you, 
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envy us having him. | had a visit 


Mile. A. half 
delight. The had for her, 
wishing to tell her himself how enchanted 
with Madame On 
Palace 
the Crown Prince, and Usedom presented 
The 


spoke in 


rhitist 


from to-day, frantic with 


King sent 
he was Marguerite. 


arriving at the she came across 


Prine 


glowing 


her. 





talk 
ing very pleasant- 
ly It did 
last long, as Lady 
Paget called 
his 


and began 
not 
him 


to take 


but the 


tea, 
manner 
was most gracious 
and charming. It 
was very 
to watch 


Paget 


pretty 
La ly 

the 
Prince! she is neé 
Hohen 


and was 


with 


Comtesse 
thal, 

maid of 
his 


honor to 


wife. Shi 


fact, mar 
Au 


gustus Paget from 


vas, In 


ried to Sir 


their house, She 


is very lovely, 


with a tall, grace- ; 


ful figure, 





was dressed mn 


and > <b $56 
° : a 


Madam 


‘Si 


terms of 
Marguerite. 
gliin 
zende Rolle spiel 
en. Sie ist di 
lieben 


Prin 


wird eine 


schénste 
wiirdigste 
zessin in Europa. 
(She will play a 
brilliant part. She 
is the 
tiful, 
amiable 


most beau 
the most 

Princess 
in Europe.) You 
may imagine 
were 


what our 


friend’s emotions 


in hearing such 





praise of her he- 
loved pupil! Then 
she went in to 
the King, 
enlarged on 


who 
the 
‘Jen 


ai pas mal vu des 


same theme. 








white LAzZze le 
Chambéry, with 
a litth 
apron 
at the 


( NT 
short lace Pru 
tucked up 

sides "en 


my blue and black Wat 


which, however odd the description 


pauniers I wor 
teau, 
may so ind, lool 


with the 


s exquisite, In my opinion, 


black edging separating the blue 
soft tulle Madame 
broché with 


enough to 


satin from the skirts. 


was in white, 
gold 
gold for a long time. 
Lady Paget hovered about the Prince the 
whol people to him, 
pulling arm chairs for him to sit on, and 
his tea, pretty 
affection and respect. She 
introduced our friends Mr. and Mrs. Tot- 
particularly to H. R. TT., 
and he taiked to them so nicely. It is 
really 


d’Usedom 
gold. and heavy fringes 


disgust one with 


time, presenting 


giving him with such a 


mixti re of 
tenham 


most 


worth serving such a 
Schmitz that 


Prince, and 


1 agree with the Italians 


D'USEDOM 
ian Minister at Florence 


princesses et des 


reines, mais quel- 
quechose comme 
Marguerite ja 
Elle a 
un aplomb, elle traverse tout un salon, 
elle parle a droite et A gauche, en Anglais, 
en Franeais, en Allemand, 
All ae- 
counts agree on that point; the Princess 
does not seem to know what shyness is, and 
is, moreover, brimful of happiness. When 
people at Turin pitied her for all the 
fatigue she had to undergo, she replied, 
‘Comment 


2S 
mais. 


Italien, en 
. ’ sane > 4 = 4 el 
comme vous l’avez bien élevée! 


peut-on se 
tant?” 


leaving the 


fatiguer quand on 
s’amuse After the marriage, on 
eathedral, her mother, the 
Duchess of Genoa, presented her to the 
She threw 
herself at his feet, and when he raised 
her, embracing her rapturously, she said, 
‘Ah! sire, puisque vous étes si bon pour 


King as his daughter now. 


moi, permettez que je ne vous appelle plus 
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FURTHER GLIMPSES 
All 
ing things come to her quite naturally. 
Madame Menabrea* told me she_ took 
such pains to show herself to the people 


sire, mais mon pere!’ these charm- 


of Turin, who were continually shouting 
in Piedmontese for ‘la spouza! la 
spouza!’ People say all the enthusiasm 
at Turin was for her and for our Prince. 
Ile, however, whenever he was with the 
roval family, persistently ignored the 
most marked applause, and never seemed 
to imagine it was addressed to himself. 
1 tell von all these things just as I re- 
member them; one hears of little else. The 
Princess is at Castello this evening, the 
last station before Florence, where there 
isaroval villa. To-morrow she makes her 
erand entrance into Florenee, ‘ couronne 
en téte. All her Florentine ladies meet 
her at the Cascine. What a change it 
must all be to her after her rather 
monotonous life at Turin to find herself 
the centre of everything, the first lady 
in the land!” 


1 pri] 


*C. is out, dining with our dear, de- 
lightful Crown Prince, and so I cannot 
go to see the illuminations. From the 
windows I ean just see the Pitti Palace 
glowing in lines of fire, and the tower of 
the Signoria traced in light against the 
sky, and unless C. comes back soon, that 
is all T am likely to behold of them. But 
indeed I have seen quite enough already 
to-day, and so has B., whose little head 
will soon be quite turned if she goes on 
at this rate. 

“Madame Marguerite, or rather the 
Princess of Piedmont, made her entry 
into Florence this morning, a vision of 
youth and grace and beauty. We all went 
to the American consulate, which is on 
the ground floor, so that we saw into the 
gala carriage perfectly. The cortége was 
preceded by the new ‘cent gardes,’ who 
look very well; then came the really mag- 
nificent glass coach that has just been 
made at Milan. The tront seat was piled 
vith enormous bouquets and heaps of 
Howers. At the back sat Prince Um- 
herto, his dark head, much-embroidered 
uniform, and the broad ribbons of his 
orders making a strong contrast to his 
fair-haired bride, who was all in white. 
Of the famous crown IT saw nothing, not 

* Wife of the Prime Minister. 
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having time to take note of it, but people 
said her hair was full of diamond mar- 
guerites. Iler shoulders were bare, and 
she looked a little flushed, but pleased 
and interested, as she went along, bowing 
continually. The crowd clapped her ae- 
cording to Florentine custom, for here 
they never shout. After the ‘sposi’ came 
a very grand state carriage, all painted 
and gilt and quite empty. Then a 
quieter one, with Prince Amedeo, Duke 
of Aosta, the Prince de Carignan, and 
the little Duke of Genoa. brother of the 
bride. Then followed the six Florentine 
ladies in full toggery, with their bare 
necks and jewels, smothered in bouquets, 
and looking rather hot and bored. There 
were two ladies in each carriage, with 
aides-de-camp and maitres des e¢rémonies 
io fill up. The whole cortége was mag- 
nificent. All the horses had their manes 
plaited with silver, like in Rome, and the 
harness« ay carriages, and liveries were per- 
fectly splendid. 

“ When we had seen it all pass, C. hur- 
ried off, as he had to present the con- 
sistoire of the Swiss-German church to 
our Prince. He returned in a minute, 
however. to sav he had just met Madame 
d’Usedom, who told him the Prince was 
to go to Villa Capponi about five; that 
we were to be there and to bring B. At 
first I did not quite know how to dress 
the child, but we got her into a white 
frock, a hat with a white feather, and the 
little necklace Madame Marguerite gave 
her, which she wore herself as a child. 
By the time we were ready C. came back 
well satisfied. Usedom had not been forth- 
coming, so he had to present all the 
‘onsistoire himself. The Prince had been 
most gracious, and after they were dis- 
missed had remained talking with C. of 
all sorts of things, till the Prince 
Amedeo had arrived to pay a visit. Our 
carriage came in very conveniently, and 
we drove off to Capponi, where every- 
thing was beautifully arranged and a per- 
fect wealth of roses dispersed in every 
direction. When the royal carriages came 
in sight there was a moment of great 
bustle, Usedom and C. rushing down- 
stairs, the Countess screamina to the 
servants. and Arnim laughing. He is 
not used to her ways, T suppose, for he 
asked me, ‘Ist sie immer so”? (Ts she 
always like that?) Madame _ d'Use- 
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dom took up her position at the door 
of the great entrance-hall up- stairs, 
Hildegarde, b., and I in the background. 
The Prince came in, tall and stately, 
and bowed. We all bobbed, according to 
the Countess’s elegant expression. After 


speaking to her, he came on to us and ask- 


ed who the little girl was. I explained, and 


how delighted she 


ilso said Was to see 
her own Prince. Thereupon he shook 
hands with her most kindly, and then 
with me and Hildegarde, and went on to 
the terrace. After greetings with the 


small army of aides-de-camp, Italian and 


Prussian, who follow him everywhere, 
we went on to the terrace too, from 
whence the view was yx rfectly enchant- 
ing in this exquisite weather. B., quite 
ealn and self possessed, trotted about 


all the gentlemen, providing 


with eakes and 


wmongst 
measure 
flirted 
excited 


ie s in a 
Sh 


herse lt 
alarme d 


which rather me. 
in Italian 
the admiration of all by her composure. 
Onee the ealled Beatrice 


very loud, upon which the Prince turned 


with Renzis, and 


Countess her 


to me and asked if that was her name. 
He said it was the name of his youngest 
sister-in-law, who was also his god- 
daughter as well as his wife’s. We went 
on talking, and I showed him Vallom 
brosa in the distance, where we had 
passed such delightful days after the 
great emotions, most satisfactory emo- 


tions (one could say no less speaking to 
the hero of Sadowa: besides, it was quite 
at 
were still there, and how we 
if ther *litth 
short, the conversation 


true), of the war! asked if the monks 
were lodged. 
was population.’ 


and no 


In 


‘ gemiithlich.’ 


was quite 


He stayed till past six on 


the terrace, taking ices and cakes, 
in which his example was closely fol- 
lowed by all his gentlemen, who, having 
to rush about all day, seem always 
ready and eager for any kind of 


refreshment. 
Count Otto came and told most killing 
stories of all that had gone on at Turin 


during the marriage fétes. Then the 
Prince walked through all the rooms 
again, shook hands with B. and me, 


gain, and took 
We all went back 
to the terrace to see him drive off with 
the two Italian officers, Robilant and de 


hoping he should see us a 


leave of the Countess. 
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Renzis, and one of his own in his ear 
riage. He looked up, saw us, and took 


oft hat 


Crown Prince!” 


his again. A real pearl of a 


May 2 


went to the for 
the races, and saw all the royalties pass 


“ To-day we Cascine 
before us in the most delightful manner. 
First the King, 
daughter, the Queen of Portugal, who is 
here 
lying back in the carriage, looking very 
delicate, the 
bowing business to her father. Her son, 


who was driving with his 


for the wedding festivities. She was 


pretty and and leaving all 


the pretty little ‘Infant’ of Portugal, 
was on the front seat. Then came the 
‘sposi,) Madame Marguerite, in a_ blue 
dress, looking so young and slight by 


the side of a portly dame dhonneur, who 
took up more than her fair share of the 
Prince Umberto sat opposite his 
Then 
own Crown Prince, driving with the Duke 
d’ Aosta. 


and 


seat. 
wife with an aide-de-camp. our 
Ile recognized us ‘en passant,’ 
gave me a delightful bow, turning 
quite round with such a bright, kind look 
ot recognition, as if pleased to come across 
faces he knew in all that strange crowd. 
LB. satisfied that ‘son 
Prince’ had seen her, and indeed it all 
so quick that I hardly think she 
had time to make him out. I think you 
will that I had pretty 
nearly lost my heart to him already, but 


was not quite 


went 


have pereeived 


that bow finished me! Besides, did he 
not tell C. that he wished he had time 
to go to Vallombrosa’ ‘Ihre Frau Ge- 


mahlin hat eine so reizende Beschreibung 
(Your wife made such 
Of course 


davon gemacht.’ 
a charming description of it.) 
‘ee sont des phrases,’ but they are pleasant 
phrases, and it is pleasant to have a nice, 
! He 
is going to the Swiss-German church to- 
morrow (Sunday), and C. had to give a 
hint that should not be too 
long, or, as an aide-de-camp told him, 
‘Der Prinz wird nervis!’ (The Prince 
gets nervous!) After church he visits 
the establishment, 
and I suppose B. must be there, as it is 
her school. In the evening we are asked 
the Palazzo Corsini on the Lung’ 
Arno to see the fireworks—the King and 
all the royalties to be there.” 


tall, polite, gracious Crown Prince 


the sermon 


German Deaconess’s 


to 
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A Spring’s 


Mischances 


BY JENNIE BROOKS 


OSE-GARDENS all in a row. 
Star - jasmines, glossy - foliaged, 
clambering, clustering, over-weight- 

ing wire fence-strings with fragrant 
luxuriance; china-berry trees of thickest 
shade, young live-oaks, and maples; such 
very probable places for bird-nests,—and 
yet, and yet. our “ mocker” would have 
none of them, but, from the vantage- 
point of an electric-light pole, choice- 
ly selected the prickly security of a 
“Spanish dagger.” 

Neighboring was “Audubon Place,” 
quiet, untrampled by hurrying crowds, 
swarming with little children, but, for 
all that, the postman assured us, “ lots 
of mockin’-birds nest there every year; 
yes, ’um!” 

“Audubon Park,” with its meadows 
echoing to the pensive melody of the 
golden-throated lark; with stately black- 
birds threading their way through the 
grass, carrying “a chip on their shoul- 
ders,” as who would say they were not the 
landed proprietors; gray pigeons scratch- 
ing unmolested in the gravel. 

Now, might not any sensible bird find 
a secure home in that domain of shine 
and shade ? 

All the leaves were aquiver with ex- 
citing chatter of housekeeping plans; 
bird song and conversation resounded 
through the air. Many notes were new 
to my ears, our Northern birds of April 
holding small place here. The woods of 
Louisiana may be full of them, the 
islands of the Gulf do teem with millions 
of sea-birds known also on our Atlantic 
coast, but in the beautiful parks and 
cemeteries of New Orleans there was 
dearth. Carolina wrens were much in 
evidence, the ubiquitous blue jay, the red- 
winged blackbird, but I found no such rol- 
licking crowd of migrant warblers pick- 
ing daintily among tree buds as you may 
encounter in spring days “up No’th”; 
no such scolding crowd of catbirds; no 
fluty note of thrushes clad in beech-leaf 
Vou. CXV.—No. 690.—113 


brown, nor the endless gaudy variation 
of woodpecker wings that make flying 
spots of color in the forests of Ohio. 

Wander at will beneath the moss- 
draped trees of the “ Duelling Oaks” of 
“City Park,” or thread the white- 
shelled silent avenues of “ Metairie,” 
even venture into the country beyond, 
out on “ Metairie Ridge,” and the per- 
sistent bird-arias are, mostly, from the 
extensive repertoire of the mocking- 
bird. Twice out upon “ Metairie Ridge ” 
have I heard the exquisite notes of his 
wooing song. It has been appropriate- 
ly ealled the “dropping song,” and 
in April’s nesting-time is not rare. 
Not content with song, the various 
emotions of a bird find expression in 
wing-ways. As a child holds up im- 
ploring hands, so young birds flutter 
their wings, begging favors. The wings 
are used in expressing anger, as weapons 
of defence, buffeting intruders with pow- 
erful blows. In joyous ecstasy over his 
melody droop a bird’s wings with utter 
abandon, or they tremulously flutter as 
he stands singing out his heart. Again 
and again have I witnessed this act as 
if it is all done in highest appreciation 
of their own musical ability. Full voice, 
bewitching “ wing-ways,” gala dress, be- 
come all spring-time birds who go 
a-courting. Thus the mocker, mipus pur- 
ple and fine linen, all flutter and ado, 
sprinkles the air with silvery notes, and 
actually seems to fall from branch to 
branch through the thick magnolia leaves 
in conducting his ardent wooing. Of gay 
colors boasts he none! His gladness must 
show itself in motion; so, singing ever, 
his throat rippling over with liquid notes, 
soft, sweet, insistent, he drops among the 
leafy shadows—low, and lower, while the 
lady of his heart, won already by song, 
watches in sober contemplation. 

“ Exposition Boulevard ” smacks of the 
city, but, really, it is only a sinuous, wind- 
ing concrete walk flowing at the edge of 
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velvet lawns, along the wide green acres 
of “ Audubon Park,” and on this boule- 
vard my New Orleans “ mockers ” made 
their home. 

Their movements were at first mislead- 
Hardly had we decided that a stick 
carried here, or a straw carried there, and 
foundation, when our 
theories were brushed aside by swift flight 


ing. 


lodged, made a 
of wings as a different crotch was cho- 
sen and a string or two carried to the 
hew place. 

In and out among the jasmine tangle; 
then the wistaria wooed the capricious 
pair; then back into the young maples 
of “Audubon,” considering, and down 
among the bluets in the grass idly fussing 
with the weeds. Aloft then to the swing- 
ing bulb of an are-light, from where they 
took swift 
into an appalling thicket of thorns—the 
” Of all places to make 
But it looked good in their eyes; 
here in the part, 
of five growing 
bristling bayonets, 


survey below, and deseended 
Spanish dagger.” 
a nest! 
and closest among a 
tall 
water- 
proof from the peculiar construction of 


straightly 


hedge 
stalks, with 
the gutter-shaped leaves, cat-proof by the 
needlelike armament, just four feet from 
the ground a made—-a bulky 
mixture of rootlets, rags, cord, 
paper, much in kind as a eardinal builds, 
or a eatbird. 


nest was 


twigs, 


Though the nest was quick- 
both birds assisting in the 
making, no sign of occupancy followed 


iy finished, 


for several days. I have found, however, 
that, apparent to me, 
birds will make a nest and then desert it 
to build in a location. 
On the other hand, a certain lazy robin 
I know of has this spring “ 


without a reason 


choosing new 
washed over ” 
and which means a 
the interior of her 
three-years-old nest, and virtuously rear- 
ed her family before the admiring 
glances of an entire university faculty. 
Also, this spring, returning after a two 
absence, I find the cardinal has 
her home in the sweet - scented 
honeysuckle “next door” to the garden 
she knew and loved so well. Bereft of 
vines is the old white house—no place 
where she may trust her secret! So to- 
day she rears her second brood of the 
summer in the selfsame nest occupied 
by the first brood! 

But in a day this completed nest of 


(as the farmers say, 


new fresco of mud) 


ve ars’ 


made 
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the mocking-bird mother held a faint- 
ly speckled egg in its glossy lining: 
another, and another, until the comple- 
ment of five lay snugly together. This 
laying process seemed not arduous. 
Searcely long enough to deposit the eg 
did milady remain upon the nest. It was 
from choice that she constantly absented 
herself. Then at the call of her mati 
she was most prone to fly out into th 
maple to receive his blandishments and 
food-supplies! But they were hardly; 
“ absent,” after all. Let any one approach 
too closely to the fort and a warning eal! 
came singing through the air, a rush for 
home, and a quick, soft supplication that 
we would do her and hers no harm, for 
she was the gentlest thing imaginable. 
We prophesied “those eggs will neve: 
hatch!” but the temperature (90 in th 
shade) worked a miracle, and on th: 
tenth day the first youngster broke thx 
shell, two on the eleventh day, and on th: 
twelfth five tiny young ones, gray-pink 
in color of skin, with of 
gray down sticking to here 
there, lay, a palpitating bunch, among 


soft 


bunches 


them and 


the twigs. It was eurious how littl 
“brooding ” they received. The old ones 
fed them almost constantly, but th 


naked little fellows were not long at a 
time hidden in the warmth of the mother 
breast. Searcely a note heard in 
the nest’s vicinity- -I do not reeall one— 
until at the end of the chapter, but both 
birds evineed their delight by the odd 
fluttering of wings. A small gray shadow 
would flit among the leaves, would hang 
above the nest, and for many minutes 
at a time simply stand there raising and 
lowering his (or her) half-spread wings. 
It seemed an act of pure joy. 

Then came the rains. Above New Or- 
leans the flood-gates of the sky simply 
fall apart. Daily, under an umbrella 
that wept, like a sieve, in protestation, 
I waded through the flooded meadow 
to learn whether or no the mocking-bird 
was a good mother. I found her always 
on guard, nearly always sheltering the 
babies with her Wings—eying me bright 
ly, confidently. On Saturday all was 
well, the nest was quite dry; the plumb- 
ing was masterly. 


was 


Another day of deluge flooded the 
streets even-full. At twilight on’ the 
Sabbath I ventured forth across the 
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dripping green. In a tree adjacent to 
the nest stood the two drenched mocking- 
birds, disconsolate. At my coming they 
pricked up an eager interest, flying close 
beside me, and alighting on the tip-top 
bayonet. My umbrella I tossed afar, and, 
drawing nearer, peered in among the 
leaves. A curiously quiet little bunch 
of birds lay there. I looked closer, loath 
to believe in disaster, but all five were 
quite dead! I stood amazed—the nest 
was dry as might be! To my friend 
whose property had been leased by the 
birds, and who came running out on the 
gallery, I announced: “ Why, they are all 
dead! Every one of them, and the nest 
is full of ants!” With wrath and de- 
spair, out into the flood plunged my lady 
of the silken gown, and there we stood 
in the fast-gathering gloom, helpless, the 
parent birds flying about in vain hope 
that we might do something; and, I frank- 
ly state, the rain-drops were not the only 
drops that travelled down our cheeks! 

“Well,” cried my friend, when she 
could command her voice, “those ants 
sha’n’t have them!” and, regardless of 
trailing skirts, she swept into the house, 
reappearing almost instantly with a can 
of insect-powder. 

“Wait,” I begged. “ Let us see what 
the old birds will do!” Half an hour 
we watched. The birds came and went 
and came again, slipping in and out of the 
“Spanish dagger,” leaning over to look 
into the nest, and, without a single flutter 
of wing, uttering a curious, complaining, 
questioning, soft note. Small fight could 
they make against millions of insects, 
and it was quite evident the young birds 
had been slowly dying for twenty-four 
hours from the enemy’S encroachments. 

Doubled up on porch chairs, the mists 
blowing grayly about us, we, together 
with the birds, endured much of the heart- 
ache attendant upon a funeral. When 
darkness descended we filled the swarming 
nest to the rim with the destroying 
insect-powder. 

Only one among many is this nest, where 
to-day the young are being destroyed 
by these cannibalistic ants. They are 
small but pervasive—so far unconquer- 
able; and are said to have been brought to 
New Orleans in a lot of mahogany wood 
from Honduras. The impossibility of 
keeping them out of the houses makes 
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them detested. This might be borne and 
dealt with, but in every locality about 
New Orleans the birds’ nests are being 
preyed upon—especially, I am told, the 
mocking-bird nests, for they build so low. 


Such a walk through Ohio woods pink 
with wild sweet-william. Such talk of 
summer in crystal-clear brook - falls. 
Such promise of song in flashing wings 
“thorough brush, thorough _brier.” 
Smoke-blue the far hills. Starred is the 
tall grass in the burying-ground with 
pink anemones. A very cozy, comfortable, 
sunny place to lie and listen to the gray- 
green curly lichens softly etching one’s 
name on marble. Whispered to by the 
winds, sung to by the bee, fanned by 
the butterfly’s wing—a lilt and a song, 
and silence — peace. But “ improve- 
ment” has become the watchword in this 
quiet old place. This vine - wreathed, 
crumbling old stump must be removed, 
that tiny spruce-tree must come down. 
It’s a very baby of a tree, close, thick, 
dark, shaking out a fringe of palest green 
on the tips of its needles. 

Such a sorry place to have seeded! 
Directly above a double grave. 

“To-morrow,” consents the gardener, 
“it shall be done.” 

Twitter, and sing, and twitter—a flut- 
ter of wings, and on the old stump in 
the corner alights a wee brown bird, 
questioning me as I lounge on the hill- 
side, then—away! But not far. She 
alights on a low-lying, aged tomb, switch- 
ing about uneasily, wondering why I 
don’t go. 

Twitter, and sing, and twitter! Back 
comes my tiny brown neighbor, now bal- 
ancing herself on a curve of stone— 


“Here lyeth ye body ”— 


and such a thing of quivering life she 
is. I begin to suspect she is not actua- 
ted by admiration of me, or by desire 
to scrape acquaintance. 

“Twitter! Dare I come?” says she. 
On the next almost grass-hidden stone, 
keenly watching; to the next, the next, 
closely arow; then half doubting, up she 
goes among the branches. 

Leaning over, I pry into the little tree’s 
secret. Is there reason why it may be 
spared? Surely. Snug in a _ crotch 
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swings a hair-lined basket. On highest 
branch waits the owner to learn if I come 
in peace or in war. 

Just a pocket of a nest and one small, 
blue, dark-spotted egg closely crowded to 
one side by a large, muddy-looking, mot- 
tled egg. Who has been intruding? Shall 
I thrust it out? My opportunity has 
passed; into the nest slips my lady, so 
serene, so confident I mean no harm, 
watching me, her russet head on nest- 
rim, with soft imploring eyes. Thus be- 
gins our acquaintance. On a later day 
a long dusty walk by the “ State Road’ 
to the cemetery. Off flies the brown bird 
at my approach. Close to the tree I sit— 
wait—watch—listen. Around and about 
me fly the birds. I press down the 
branches around the little brown bowl— 
three turquoise jewels, and yet the in- 
truding egg is there—the mottled, clumsy 
egg of the lazy cowbird. The little 
mother will not return while I am so near; 
I rise and thread my way among grassy 
hillocks. Following me come my small 
friends, from tree to tree. Have I taken 
those eggs of theirs? They suspect, but 
leave me to make sure, and I find the 
female brooding when I return. This 
time she shows no fear, only the quick- 
ened palpitation of her little body pro- 
claims excitement—-as I creep near, and 
near, slowly—oh, so slowly, with long 
waits between the inches; near enough 
now to whisper to her, my face almost 
against the foliage. Enough for to-day; 
to-morrow I come again! 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, until she 
learns to patiently abide my presence. 
With careful finger, by degrees I touch 
the tree. Beseeching eyes hold me from 
the nest’s rim. To-morrow I touch her! 

But to-morrow she is off when I reach 
my trysting-place. The treasures of the 
nest have been lessened by two blue eggs. 
Two children who have been raking hay 
fly before my wrath, but there is no 
locating the stolen goods. Comes anx- 
iously the bird, on to the headstones, then 
to the tree, hastily out again, in and 
out, in great perturbation. The tree is 
the same, but can that be her home? 
Evidently the theft has just been com- 
mitted. Where are her eggs? One egg 
left of her own, one cowbird’s egg. It 
is her first visit after the disaster. Who- 
ever may be the guilty ones? How dis- 


tressed she is! How puzzled! In and 
out, in and out, twittering, troubled, hur 
ried; then at last she settles down upon 
her nest, the male bird close at hand 
partaking of her excitement. 

Hay and rake and lawn-mower, moved 
by righteous anger, I toss rods away. 
If she can only be protected until her 
labor of love is rewarded by the joy of 
rearing one bird and playing .foster 
mother to another. Another day and th 
last blue egg is taken out. But h 
courage and devotion are great. Upo: 
the ungainly egg of the cowbird she pa 
tiently sits, allowing me now to touch her 
with cautious finger. Nearly ten days 
since the first egg was laid, and lower in 
the little tree is a nearly finished nest 
Had she made this one first, and, im 
posed upon by the cowbird, abandoned it 
to build a second? One day longer, and 
beneath the little tree lies a broken she!! 
and the smallest morsel of what would 
have been a bird! Another mishap in 
bird-land; and watching the great dis 
tress of the bewildered hair-birds, my 
wonderment is that among all dangers th« 
song-birds are spared us at all. 

The little nest I left, hoping she might 
be tempted to use it again, but not so; 
to-day it is empty, and the later nest is 
more securely hidden in a trumpet-vine. 
Would milady have reared the cowbird’s 
offspring in lieu of her own? and would 
she have known the difference? What 
rare opportunity for bird study in the 
outcome! But squirrel, or jay, or “ pub- 
lie-school collectors ”—and their name is 
legion — are they not devastating the 
Kingdom of the Song-Birds? 

On my desk lies a wood-thrush, almost 
warm yet with the life that throbbed 
through it a few hours since. Three 
strong young birds to her credit in a nest 
that is not too well hidden in’ the pear- 
tree. That undomesticated creature, the 
family cat, is the villain in the case. 
Two old birds are, however, at the present 
moment assiduously feeding and guard 
ing a young one that has ventured from 
the nest. Has the male bird already 
picked up a mate? or is it a case of 
charity among the birds? Knowing a 
neighbor’s needs, do they “turn to” and 
help? Verily, are there more things in 
heaven and earth than our philosophy 
has dreamed of ? 
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The Willow-Ware 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


DELINE WEAVER sat under the 
green trellis of the south door of 
the old Weaver mansion, and sew- 

ed her seam of fine linen. She did not 
like to sew, but her aunts, the Misses 
Jane and Eliza Weaver, with whom she 
lived, would have turned faint with hor- 
ror had she suggested the possibility of 
ready-made garments. All the ladies of 
the Weaver family had always made 
their own underwear, and the custom had 
become as a species of royal etiquette, 
not to be lightly ignored. Adeline sewed 
with a sort of surface patience. The 
green trellis over her head was all inter- 
laced with delicate green grape-vines. 
The grapes had just begun to form. 
Tiny clusters of green globules like 
jewels dotted the tracery over her head. 
Adeline’s aunts were sewing in the south 
room. Adeline could hear the soft mur- 
mur of their voices, but could seldom 
distinguish a word. The women of the 
Weaver family had naturally low and 
gentle voices, with no harsh notes. There 
was a tradition that no women of the 
family ever screamed. If protest they 
had against pain or fear or injustice they 
kept it locked in their own breasts. This 
young Adeline was a true Weaver. She 
sat there in her cool, lilac muslin gown, 
cut V-shaped at the long, slender throat, 
and fastened with an amethyst brooch, 
with her soft gold hair parted over her 
serene forehead, and she was the very 
image of peaceful young womanhood at 
a peaceful task, when inwardly her whole 
spirit surged in a fierce revolt. Across 
the wide street, overarched with elms, 
she could see a row of neat little white 
cottages, each standing in its green 
yard. Adeline looked at them, and took 
another delicate stitch. She felt hor- 
ribly irritated by the row of little white 
cottages in their green yards. She was 
eighteen years old, and she had never 
spent a night away from home, and her 
room faced those cottages, and she had 


never waked in the morning to another 
prospect. She had been educated by her 
aunts and a governess who was a dis- 
tant relative of the family. The gov- 
erness was a maiden lady, and she had 
taught the girl in a stereotyped fash- 
ion, as she and the Misses Weaver had 
been taught. 

Now that her education was finished, 
the one thing which really asserted itself 
within her, and which was beyond all 
education, was her own youth, and her 
longing for her joy of life. The strait- 
laced fashion in which she had been 
trained made this almost abnormal. 
Adeline was full of dreams, but so far 
they had been dreams into which she 
could admit no man of her acquaintance 
without sacrilege. Still, she dreamed 
with an innocent and almost holy ardor. 
This young thing, fastened, as it were, 
by thongs of duty to age and conserva 
tism, pulled hard at her leash. If she 
had ever known liberty, if she had ever 
had a change of scene, and lovers, they 
would not have seemed so precious to her. 
Adeline’s dreams were not wholly of 
lovers, she dreamed also of mates of her 
own sex. She had never had any. Her 
aunts were full of a gentle but none the 
less obstinate pride of birth and educa- 
tion and modest affluence, and they con- 
sidered that there were no fit mates for 
their niece in the village. 

Presently Adeline saw two young girls 
coming down the street. They had their 
arms around each other’s waist, and, 
although they were as old as she, were 
advancing with a hop and skip like chil- 
dren. Their shrill, sweet voices sounded 
like bird-songs. Adeline watched them 
enviously. One was the daughter of the 
village cobbler, the other of a man who 
got a frugal living from tending gar- 
dens and doing odd jobs. Both glanced 
at her, then looked away and hushed 
their merry chatter and laughter. They 
stood in awe of her. Adeline felt hurt 
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because of it. She did not feel in the 
least above them. Her very heart leaped 
after the other young things of her kind. 
She sighed, and took another stitch. The 
air had been very still. A breeze blew 
out of the west, crossing two windows of 
the sitting-room. On the wings of this 
west wind came her aunt Eliza Weaver’s 


voice. “Of course, to-morrow afternoon 
as usual,” she said. Adeline sighed 
wearily. She knew so well what that 


meant: another recurrence of one of the 
monotonies of her life. The minister, 
Dr. Timothy Akers, was coming to tea. 
Regularly once a week, on Thursday, he 
came to tea. He was an old man, older 
than either of her aunts, but still hale. 
He liked the good things of life within 
clerical limits. Invitations to tea were 
his especial delights; especially he en- 
joyed taking tea at the Weaver mansion. 
He himself came of good old stock. He 
felt himself in the presence of his equals, 
and, moreover, he enjoyed a mild sense 
of gallantry in his relations with the 
Weaver ladies. He had never married. 
He had never had a _ love-affair, but 
feminine attention was dear to him. He 
always came carefully brushed, with the 
faintest suggestion of masculine coquet- 
ry in his greeting, and the Weaver sis- 
ters never failed to meet him in kind, 
arrayed in their old laces and rich silks, 
and with their evanescent female 
quetry of manner. Dr. Akers had come 
thus to tea ever since Adeline could re- 
member. There was a time when village 
gossip had associated his name with that 
of Miss Eliza Weaver, the younger of 
the two sisters. Although she had long 
been an old maid and he an old bachelor, 
even when Adeline was a child, still there 
were people who did not think a match 
between the clergyman and Miss Eliza 
altogether a ridiculous assumption. In 
those days Miss Eliza used possibly to 
dwell a little more upon her faded yet 
still sweet reflection in her looking- 
glass, and arrange with a trifle more care 
the clusters of soft curls on either side 
of her delieate face. She used to play 
the piano for him in her stilted lady- 
style, touching the yellow ivory keys 
daintily with the tips of her taper fin- 
gers. Now Adeline was called upon to 
that. Miss Eliza had suffered one 
rheumatism in her hands, 
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and she was well aware that they wer 
veinous and wrinkled. She let soft lac 
fall over them, and did not play the piano 
any more. Adeline always played on 
particular piece for Dr. Akers whic! 
she disliked extremely. It was ealled 
“ Dewfall.” There was a weakly, senti 
mental air with weary variations. Adc 
line suspected that Dr. Akers and he: 


aunt Eliza might have some romantic 
associations with the piano. Once, 
whirling around suddenly upon tlh: 


piano-stool, when she had finished, sh 
had caught the coquettish simper upon 
her aunt Eliza’s face, and the clergy 
man’s gentle, languishing glance at her 
Adeline’s first sensation had been 
of wondering amusement, then she had 
felt the pathos of it. “ Poor Aunt ’Liza,” 
she said to herself that night, when sh 
was alone in her room brushing out her 
shining lengths of hair. Then sh 
thought how easily her aunt Eliza’s fat 
might be her own, and she pitied herself, 
with a sort of fierce anger at herself for 
the pity. “ Maybe I shall not have even 
a Dr. Akers, not even the ghost of a love- 
affair, to dwell upon when I am Aunt 
Eliza’s age,” she reflected. 

This afternoon, when she heard her 
aunts talking about the clergyman’s 
coming to tea, a sensation of almost un- 
bearable boredom which fairly amounted 
to pain came over her. She asked herself 
wearily how she could endure that end- 
less repetition of events which would 
ensue the next evening. She knew just 
how the tea-table would look decked with 
its fine damask, its old cut glass, and thin 
silver, and the set of blue and white 
willow-ware which her great-grandfather 
Weaver had brought from overseas. She 
knew just what they would have for tea. 
The menu never varied. There would 
be hot biscuits made with cream, cold 
ham cut in thick, pink slices, an omelet 
made with sweet herbs, a mould of quiv- 
ering red jelly, pound-cake, fruit cake, 
and tea, and dainty little pats of fresh 
butter. Once Adeline in sheer despera- 
tion had endeavored to make a change 
in the unvarying list of eatables. She 
had suggested cold tongue instead of 
ham, and salad. But her aunts had re- 
garded her with a gentle surprise and 
delicate china set with obstinacy. “ We 
have always had cold ham, and Dr. 
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Akers prefers it,” her aunt Eliza had 
replied. Again Adeline had detected the 
faint simper of sentimentalism upon her 
aunt’s face. Again she felt at once 
amused and compassionate. “I suppose 
they had cold ham when they had a half- 
way love scene after Aunt Eliza played 
‘Dewfall,’” Adeline thought. This aft- 
ernoon, as she reviewed the unvarying 
programme for the next evening, that 
lackadaisical piece called “ Dewfall” had 
its own place in her painful sense of 
monotony. She thought with sudden 
desperation that she might hide the mu- 
sie; then she reflected that nobody would 
believe that she could not play it by 
rote, as indeed she could. She took an- 
other stitch, and glanced over her fine 
seam at the opposite cottages. Again 
a soft puff of west wind roughed her yel- 
low hair, and she caught plainly the 
sense of the conversation in the sit- 
ting-room. “I must not forget to re- 
mind Hannah to mix up the biscuits 
to rise to-night,” her aunt Jane was 
saying. Adeline’s lips curled scornfully. 
“As if Hannah could forget!” she fair- 
ly whispered. 

She wished sometimes that the old 
servant-woman would forget something. 
It seemed to the girl often as if she were 
nothing but an inearnate memory of 
vears of routine. Hannah was old, older 
than Miss Jane Weaver. She was large, 
and padded heavily about like a cushion- 
footed animal. Her immense face looked 
vacant of everything except old mem- 
cries. Hannah, as it seemed to Adeline, 
would have fallen prostrate, a shudder- 
ing heap of flesh, before an innovation. 
Once Adeline had prevailed upon her to 
try a new recipe for cake. The cake 
had been a failure, and Hannah had 
been nearly ill. “My dear,” her aunt 
Jane had said to Adeline, “ Hannah is 
used to doing things one way. She does 
them very well. Your aunt Eliza and I 
think it best that you should not dis- 
turb her. Hannah is not as young as 
she has been.” Adeline had acquiesced 
sweetly, but she had eaten the cake fail- 
ure, soggy as it was, with a sort of fierce 
animal relish. At least it was something 
different. Adeline was often conscious 
of a vandal wish that Hannah’s unfail- 
ing recipes would fail. She almost felt 
at times, so weary she was, that it would 
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be good to eat grass like Nebuchadnez- 
zar. It was odd that the girl’s health 
should not have deserted her, such was 
her weariness of spirit, but she came of 
a delicately healthy stock. She was fine 
in the grain, but built to endure even 
monotony. Then, too, she was much in 
the open, and that served to preserve her 
health. Adeline often felt that had it 
not been for the variableness of the 
weather, which was the only variableness 
in her life, she should have gone mad. 
Lately even nature had grown monot- 
onous. There had been day after day 
of sweet serene weather. Light winds 
had risen now and then and _ shifted, 
then died away into a soft calm. It was 
neither cool nor hot. The summer ad- 
vaneed surely, but so slowly that one 
got little sense of change from that. 
Adeline looked up at the gold-green 
grape-vine over her head. “It looked 
just as it does now a week ago,” she 
thought. Then again the anticipation of 
the next evening—the bland clergyman, 
the tea, and herself playing “ Dewfall ”- 
came over her, and fairly stung her into 
revolt. A bright red flamed out on her 
soft cheeks. She put up one slim hand, 
and gave the smooth folds of her hair 
an impatient push back, revealing a bold, 
almost boyish fulness of temples. She 
heard the faint clink of silver from the 
kitchen, where old Hannah was _ pre- 
paring tea, the invariable tea of that 
night of the week, cream toast, dried 
beef, and sponge-cake. How she hated 
that, too! She made a straight line of 
her sweet lips which curved like a rose. 
She let her work fall into her lap, and 
threw herself back in her chair. She 
looked rebelliously at the work. She 
hemstitched all her fine linen handker- 
chiefs by hand. Her aunts would have 
shuddered at the thought of a machine- 
bordered handkerchief for a Weaver. 
She had been listlessly toiling at the 


square of fine linen for days. She 
shrugged her sloping shoulders  con- 
temptuously. “What is the use?” she 


thought. “I would just as soon have 
machine - worked handkerchiefs for the 
rest of my days. I would much rather 
than sit and sew as I do.” She thought 
again, a passion of longing, of the skip- 
ping young girls who had recently passed. 
How much better to run along the street 
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with them, and laugh and prate with 
youth of the joys of youth, even the 
follies of youth, than to have all her 
The tragedy of a 
leash growth forced itself 
her consciousness. The _ holiest 
force in the world, that of the growth 
of youth, was being restrained. Angry 
tears came into her eyes. “ It is cruel,” 
she said to herself—* cruel.” Again she 
heard the clink of silver. She smelled 
the bread toasting, she smelled the choice 
green tea which her aunts loved.’ She 
looked at the little gold watch which had 
been her mother’s, which was suspended 
around her neck by a slender gold chain. 
It was almost tea-time. A sudden resolve 
The spirit of rebellion 
She made up her mind to do an 
unheard-of thing: something which she 


garments hand-made! 
tight 
upon 


upon 


seized upon her. 
grew. 


had never done. Punctuality was held 
as one of the cardinal virtues by her 
aunts. “ None of the Weavers have ever 


been unpunctual,” Miss Jane was wont 
Miss Eliza often remarked that 
she herself had always considered it un- 
worthy of a gentlewoman to be unpunc- 
tual. Adeline resolved to fly in the face 
of this edict of the Weavers. She said 
to herself that she would be late for tea. 

She folded her work, and quilted in the 
needle. She placed it neatly in her little 
work-basket. Revolt had not yet fully 
asserted itself within her. She had been 
that gentlewoman was 
orderly. Order often wearied her, she 
had so much of it, but it had become 
involuntary. She rose, and stole noise- 
lessly under the green canopy of the 
porch into the side door; she tiptoed 
noiselessly down the path; she skirted 
the house out of range of the sitting- 
room windows. Then she gathered up 
her muslin skirts and ran like a cat. 
She even kicked her heels a little, flirt- 
ing out the back breadths of her skirts. 
If her aunts had only seen those un- 
seemly gambols of the slim, pointed 
Weaver feet! 

She ran in the direction which the 
two young girls had taken: towards the 
village post-office, which was in the big 
country store. Just as she reached it the 
girls out. One was nibbling a 
barley sugar-stick; the other, one of red 
and white peppermint—both with the 
frank enjoyment of children. The cob- 
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bler’s daughter carried a little paper bag 
and a letter. 

Adeline entered the store, made a feint 
of looking in the post-office, and was out 
at the heels of the other girls. Present] 
she caught up with them. They looked 
at her and nodded shyly. The 
bler’s daughter, who was the less self 
conscious of the two, said, “Good aft 
ernoon,” in a thin, sweet little voic 
Adeline responded. Then she walked 
along with the girls. She was the shyest 
of all. When superiority is shy, it i 
with intensity. Now and then she 
glanced at her companions. Her cheeks 
were burning. She said something 
about the weather in a faltering voice, 
and nobody could have understood the 
response which the other girls mad 
Finally the cobbler’s daughter recovered 
herself. She extended the sticky litth 
paper bag, which she carried, towards 


cob 


Adeline. “ Have some candy?” she said, 
affably. The impulse of generosity gave 
her self-poise. She was an_ honest, 


friendly little soul. Adeline took a stick 
of candy and thanked her, and a species 
of familiarity was established. The 
girls had met on a common ground of 
young girlhood: the love of sweets. 
They looked indescribably young as they 
went on sucking the sweeties. Adeline 
lost completely her air of womanly 
serenity, which she always wore over her 
youthful turbulence. She looked the 
youngest, the freest, of the three. She 
laughed; now and then she gave a little 


sidewise spring, out of pure animal 
spirits. Occasionally the other girls 
glanced at each other with wonder. They 


could not understand how it happened 
that Miss Adeline Weaver had so de 
scended from her height. However, at 
last, such was her spontaneous sweetness, 
her gay innocence, that they met her 
fully. They danced along, all linking 
arms. Presently they saw a young man 
walking towards them, and immediate 
ly feminine instinct asserted itself. 
They separated. They walked demurely. 
When they passed the young man there 
was just the merest glimpse of dewy eyes 
between the modest droop of lids. He 
was a stranger to all of them. He was 
dressed after a different fashion from 
the youths of the village. He was very 
handsome, tall, and fair-haired, with an 
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aristocratic cast of features, yet withal 
a mischievous glance of appraisal at the 
girls. He was entirely out of hearing 
before the cobbler’s daughter spoke. 

“He must be Dr. Akers’s nephew,” 
said she. 

“Yes,” assented the other girl. “I 
heard he was coming. Dr. Akers’s house- 
keeper told mother that he was coming 
for a visit. He lives in Boston, and his 
name is Farwell. He is Dr. Akers’s sis- 
ter’s son.” 

“Tsn’t he handsome ?” 

“He is beautiful,” said the gardener’s 
daughter. 

Adeline said nothing, but wonder and 
rapture were in her face. He was no 
stranger to her. He was the man of her 
dreams. Color suffused her face. She 
realized a sense of shame that she should 
have met him thus. They should have 
met in some green solitude which had 
always been the background of her 
dreams. Living constantly with her eld- 
ers had given the girl an old-fashioned 
habit of thought. She had almost 
Elizabethan settings for all her romantic 
imaginings. It fairly shocked her that 
she should have met him on the village 
street with two young girls, and all three 
sucking sticks of candy like children. 
She drew hers from her mouth, and 
threw it on the ground. “ Ain’t it good?” 
asked the cobbler’s daughter. Adeline 
started confusedly. Her courtesy was 
instinetive, and she had outraged it. 

“Oh, very good indeed!” she cried, 
“ very good!” 

“Then why did you throw it away ?” 

“T never eat much candy. I beg your 
pardon,” said Adeline. 

The other girls were perfectly good- 
natured and merry. They laughed, but 
Adeline continued to feel abashed. The 
old sense of aloofness reasserted itself. 

She went along soberly with them a 
little farther, then the cobbler’s daugh- 
ter reached her own home, and said good 
. night, and turned her steps into the path 
between two rows of clove-pinks, which 
led through the green front yard to the 
door. The gardener’s daughter lived a 
little farther on. Adeline looked at her 
watch innocently and conscious of the 
awe which the action inspired in her 
companion. “I must go, too,” said 
Adeline; “ good night.” 
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The gardener’s daughter stood looking 
after her. The cobbler’s daughter danced 
back between the rows of clove-pinks for 
a last word. 

“She didn’t act a mite stuck up, and 
then she did,” she said. 

“ That’s so,” assented the other girl. 

Adeline meantime hastened home. 
She was already late for tea, but the 
fact, instead of exhilarating her, as she 
had expected, alarmed her. When she 
reached home both aunts were on the 
porch, swathed, one in a fleecy white 
shawl, the other in an ancient India web. 
They regarded Adeline with anxiety as 
she came hurrying towards them. 

“My dear,” said her aunt Jane. 

“My dear,” said her aunt Eliza. 

That was all that either said, but there 
was a world of meaning in the two words. 

“Tam sorry,” stammered Adeline. 
“It was so pleasant, and I had had 
no exercise to-day, and I—went to the 
post-office—” 

She paused. Both her aunts appeared 
to be waiting. Untruth or even the si- 
lence of deceit was not in the girl. 

“T met Flora Shaw and Lizzie Ellis,” 
said Adeline, “and I walked a little way 
down the street with them.” 

Then Adeline waited. She knew there 
was no storm for which to wait, only a 
calm, but it was a calm which she had 
dreaded ever since she could remember. 

At last her aunt Jane spoke. “ Flora 
Shaw and Lizzie Ellis.” 

Then her aunt Eliza spoke. “ Flora 
Shaw and Lizzie Ellis.” 

“Yes, Aunts,” responded Adeline. 

There was another pause before an- 
other calm. Then Miss Jane spoke again. 
“ Come in, dear,” said she; “ tea has been 
waiting for over half an hour.” 

Adeline followed her two aunts, ma- 
jestic in their unrufiled patience of ex- 
terior, trailing their rich black skirts, 
holding their heads erect above their soft 
laces, into the house. 

She took her place at the table. She 
was outwardly as serene as her aunts. 
Inwardly the waves of youthful excite- 
ment and unrest again surged. She felt 
a hysterical delight that she was late, 
that she had successfully invaded the 
monotony of things, and yet she was con- 
scious of remorse and grief that she had 
disturbed her aunts. She loved her 
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Affection existed in 
soul as an essential perfume. 
it her own self was inconceivable. 
had that delight in rebellion 
that which she loved. She did 
not want any supper, yet she cleared her 
plate daintily of all which was placed 
thereon. It was one of the laws of the 
house that nothing should be left on a 
Adeline had been taught that it 
was not ladylike. All the time Adeline 
eating, taking small mouthfuls, 
scarcely moving her mouth, as she had 


aunts. the girl’s 

Without 
And 
yet she 


against 


plate. 


was 


been taught, she was thinking of the 
young man whom she had met: Dr. 
Akers’s nephew. She wondered if he 


tea with his 
She felt her 
self turn hot and cold at the supposition. 


might not be coming to 


uncle the next afternoon. 
She kept waiting for one of her aunts 
to say something with regard to it. When 
she woke the next morning that was her 
first 
her 
Hannah, there was an inquiring expres- 

However, not a word 
regard to Dr. Akers’s 
the although the 
preparations for the company tea went on 


he V 


thought. Every time she looked at 


aunt Eliza or her aunt Jane or even 

her face. 
with 

during 


sion on 
was said 
nephew day, 
as t had always gone on, with the 


same wearying monotony. It was always 
Adeline’s task on these occasions to polish 
the old silver, of which the Weavers had 
Of late years she had also 


set the tea-table. 


a large stock. 
She took especial pains 
that She could not help 
faint that Dr. Akers’s 
nephew might come, although not a word 
had the middle of the 
afternoon she had the table decked with 
the old damask 
great china vase of 


with it day. 


having a hope 


been said. In 
and silver, and a 
adorned the 
centre, when she overheard a conversation 


hine 


roses 


between her aunts in the sitting-room. 
“YT met Mrs. Samuel Whitridge this 
morning on the street,” said Miss Eliza 
Weaver, “and told me that Dr. 
Akers’s nephew from Boston, Elias Far- 


she 


well, had been spending two days with 
him.” 
“Then we ought to send Hannah at 


onee and invite him to come to tea with 
Dr. Akers,”. responded Jane, and Ade- 
line’s heart leaped. 

It sank again at Eliza Weaver’s reply. 
“Mrs. Whitridge said he was going away 
on the noon train,” said she. 
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“It would be strange if Dr. Akers had 
not told us if his nephew were to be here,” 
said Jane, “and given us a chance to in 
vite him. He must be Dr. Akers’s sister 
Lily’s son.” 

“Yes, she married a Farwell,” assente:|] 
Eliza. 

Adeline heard no more. She 
still with a drumming in her ears. The: 
it was all over: the little chance of 
break in the terrible, tragic monoton: 
of things. He was not coming. It wa 
all to be the way it had always bee: 
The girl’s soft cheeks flushed, a strang: 
glitter came into her sweet blue eyes, a: 
inconsequent rage against existing co: 
ditions of things seized her. She had 
not yet put the precious old willow 
ware on the table. She glanced aroun 
her. Her aunts, already dressed, wer 
in the sitting-room. Old Hannah had 
gone to the store on an errand. Adelin: 
softly closed the dining-room door. The: 
she did an awful thing. She carried th 
willow-ware—the whole set, loading he 
slender arms with as many pieces at 
could earry—out into th 
the summer-house. In th 
floor of the summer-house were two loos 
boards. She hid the willow-ware unde: 
the floor, replacing the boards, then sh: 
flew back to the house. 

When she entered the dining-room, he: 
aunt Eliza was ealling to her from th 
sitting-room. 

“Ts the table set, dear?” asked Aunt 
Eliza. 

Adeline opened the door a little way, 
and stood, her pallid, shocked young fac 
peering through. “All except = th 
dishes,” replied Adeline, faintly. “I 
think I must go up to my room and li 
down a little while, Aunt Eliza.” 

“Why, what is the matter, aren’t you 
well?” inquired her aunt’s soft, anxious 
voice. 

“ My head aches a little.” 

Then Miss Jane Weaver spoke. “Go 
up to your room at once, then,” said she. 
“and bathe your head with cologne, and 
lie down until it is time to dress for tea.” 

“Yes, Aunt Jane,” replied Adeline. 
She heard dimly her aunt Eliza saying 
something about the dear child having 
been too long out in the sun that morn- 
ing, as she fled up the spiral stairs. When 
she reached her own room, and had closed 
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THE 


the door, she stood still in the midst of 
it. She had never known before the 
awful delight of wickedness. Now she 
realized that she knew it. Hiding away 
that willow-ware, breaking in upon the 
sacred conservatism of the daily Weaver 
life, was to her consciousness a deed of 
the nature of sacrilege, let alone the 
deceit and the secrecy involved. She 
was frightened as she had never been 
frightened, she was wretched as she had 
never been wretched, and yet she was 
conscious of a mad exhilaration which 
was entrancing. She took off her gown, 
put on a loose white wrapper, and lay 
down on a couch under her window. 
Her room was over the dining-room. She 
thought she might overhear something 
of the consternation which would arise 
when Hannah returned and the loss of 
the willow- ware was discovered. She 
thought, with a terrified pang, what she 
could do if they should come and ques- 
tion her, but she had not much fear of 
that. What she had done would be so 
inconceivable to her aunts that question- 
ing would simply not occur to them. 
Presently, as she lay there, she heard 
Hannah’s heavy shuffle on the gravel 
walk. Then she waited a long time. 
Then she heard a shrill chorus: her 
aunts’ voices for once raised above their 
gentle pitch, and Hannah’s, loudly vocif- 
erous, almost hysterical. They had dis- 
covered the loss of the willow-ware. Ad- 
cline felt as if she might faint. A chill 
crept over her in the warm afternoon. 
Would they come at once to her and 
inquire when she had last seen the willow- 
ware—if she knew aught concerning its 
disappearance? Guilty of deceit al- 
though she was,.a downright falsehood 
was inconceivable to Adeline. She knew 
that if they asked, she must answer truly. 
She lay tense with fear, but gradually 
the tumult died away and nobody came. 
Then she heard the far-away clink of 
china. “Hannah is setting the table 
with the china with lavender sprigs,” she 
thought. The china with lavender-sprig 
pattern was regarded as the second best 
in the Weaver house. Adeline felt re- 
lieved. She reflected how the willow- 
ware had been kept by itself in one of 
the china-closets, the closet without a 
glass door. In the Weaver dining-room 
were three china-closets. The family 
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was rich in china. Two of the closets 
had wood doors, one had glass in leaded 
panes. In that were kept odd pieces and 
the cut glass, for which there was no 
room on the old Chippendale sideboard. 
Adeline reasoned that no one would have 
noticed that the willow-ware had disap- 
peared unless she had purposely gone 
to the closet for it. It was a small closet, 
and had contained nothing else. When 
she had robbed it she had left the shelves 
entirely bare. 

It had been two o’clock when Adeline 
lay down. She could not sleep, but she 
remained on the couch in that odd state 
of terror and guilty exhilaration until 
she heard the tall clock in the hall below 
strike four. Dr. Akers always arrived 
punctually at half past four. She real- 
ized that she must rise and dress. She 
arranged her hair carefully before her 
little muslin-draped mirror. She washed 
her flushed face. She looked guilty to 
herself. She wondered if anybody would 
notice. She lingered over her toilet. 
She got an old sprigged muslin gown. 
“Tt does not make any difference what 
I wear,” she said, religiously, to herself. 
She thought how different it would have 
been had Dr. Akers’s nephew been com- 
ing. At half past four she was dressed. 
She had put on a little coral necklace 
to brighten the old muslin. She was 
about to go down, when she heard voices. 
She peeped around her dimity curtains, 
and— Dr. Akers was approaching the 
house, and his nephew was with him. 

Adeline started violently. The first 
sensation which she had was one of 
shame and remorse. She felt like a 
naughty child who had fought, to her 
own undoing, against wind. Here she 
had done what she realized to be almost 
something which savored of unreason, 
because of disappointment and unhappi- 
ness, and here there was no disappoint- 
ment, no unhappiness save what she had 
brought upon herself. 

Adeline hesitated a second; then she 
hurriedly divested herself of the old 
muslin gown, and got a pretty new one 
from her closet. The gown was. cross- 
barred muslin with a pattern of green 
leaves. Adeline tied a green ribbon 
around her waist. Then she paused ir- 
resolute before her dressing-table. She 
owned a valuable ornament which she 
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920 HARPER’S 
longed to wear, but she was not quite 
sure what her aunts would think. She 
had never worn it much. Her aunts had 
always told her that it was not suitable 
for ordinary oceasions, and poor Adeline 
had experienced very few occasions which 
did not come under that head. Finally 
she could not resist the temptation. She 
took out of a drawer a case, opened it, 
and forthwith a green light flashed in 
her eyes from an emerald necklace which 
had come down to her from her great- 
grandmother, Adeline Weaver. She fast- 
ened the ornament around her neck, and, 
in spite of her secret guilt, smiled ra- 
diantly and innocently at her reflected 
image in the glass. The emeralds around 
her white throat gave the finishing-touch 
to the picture. She was complete, won- 
derful to see. She turned her head this 
way and that; she smoothed the glossy 
golden ripples of hair which concealed 
her ears, except the rosy tips. She 
perked anew the bow of her green belt 
ribbon. Then she went down - stairs. 
When she entered the stately best parlor 
in which her aunts were seated with their 
guests, she had forgotten the willow- 
ware and the dreadful thing she had 
done. She thought only of the radiant 
picture adorned with emeralds which she 
had seen in her glass. She thought only 
of meeting—not meeting: had they not 
met already hundreds of times, in -the 
sacred intimacy of her maiden dreams? 
Meeting was not the word to use with 
regard to her coming sight of Dr. Akers’s 
nephew. Incarnation better expressed 
her exalted passion with regard to it all. 
The gentlemen arose directly, when Ade- 
line crossed the parlor threshold. Dr. 
Akers saluted her with ceremonious po- 
liteness, and begged leave to present his 
nephew, Mr. Elias Farwell. Adeline 
courtesied. She felt the young man’s 
hand enclosing hers. Her heart beat 
hard, there was a singing in her ears, 
but she was a gentlewoman born and 
bred. She greeted Mr. Farwell with the 
gentle composure which she had _ been 
taught. Then she seated herself beside 
a window. The window was open, and 
a green vine outside partly veiled it. 
The sun shone through the vine leaves 
over the girl with her gold hair. Her 
soft face glowed with triumphant tints 
of rose and pearl in spite of the green 
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light. The emeralds at her throat 
gleamed. She crossed her slim hands in 
her lap, and an emerald on one of them 
also gleamed. Elias Farwell gazed at her 
with a startled air. He thought that h 
had never before seen such a beautiful 
girl, and he had seen many girls. HH: 
had passed dreams into realities, although 
he was worthy of the stock from whic! 
he came. 

Dr. Timothy Akers had reason for th: 
pride with which he had presented hi 
nephew to the Weaver ladies. It was 
not leng before tea was announced 
Young Farwell sat beside Adeline. The; 
talked a little about the village, about 
Boston, how he was enjoying his visit, 
the weather. The surface of the con 
versation was prosaic enough, but ther 
were depths below the surface. Whe: 
Elias remarked upon the beauty of th 
weather he looked at the girl’s beautiful 
face, he looked at the slim white hand 
with its gleaming emerald, and his ton 
took on almost a singing cadence, th: 
cadence of a love-song. Adeline’s cheeks 
deepened in color; she searcely raised 
her eyes. She heard the sweet tone of 
the depths: how when Elias said the 
weather was beautiful, he in reality was 
saying, “ How beautiful art thou, oh my 
beloved, and how my heart leaps wit/ 
joy at the discovery of thee.” 

Yet Elias Farwell was not all senti 
ment and romance. He had a ready wit, 
and often Adeline had sore work to keep 
her young laughter within bounds, and 
not shock her aunts and Dr. Akers. She 
had never been so happy in her life, 
and yet beneath the happiness was ever 
present the dreadful memory of the 
willow-ware. Now that the maddening 
spell of monotony which had influenced 
her was broken, the act seemed one of 
the most incredible follies as well as 
of wickedness. 

She had little fear that her aunts 
would mention it while at the tea-table; 
she knew that they might account it a 
breach of good manners to mention a 
loss under such circumstances. How- 
ever, when they were in the parlor again, 
she listened to Elias, with her ears ready 
for the willow-ware. Presently it came. 
First Miss Eliza mentioned the myste- 
rious disappearance of the household 
treasures, then Miss Jane. Dr. Akers 
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listened. Then he responded at once with 
what seemed a solution of the problem. 
A man had been at his own home a few 
days before, and had tried by the most 
strenuous means to induce him to sell 
a valuable old clock and a table. He was 
a collector of antiques. Dr. Akers, with a 
charitable bias towards doubt, voiced his 
suspicion of this man. He had been ag- 
gressive, fairly impertinent; perhaps he— 

Miss Eliza immediately concurred 
with his half-expressed view. She had 
little doubt that some one had told the 
man of their willow-ware, that the man 
had also been told that there was no hope 
of his being able to purchase. “ We 
often have the side door unlocked,” said 
Miss Eliza; “then if sister and I were 
in our rooms, and Adeline out—Han- 
nah does not hear readily—it would be 
quite possible.” 

Miss Jane also became convinced. 
“Tn future we must keep that door 
locked,” she said. She did not even then 
express much grief for the loss of the 
china. She felt grief, but she held it 
to be ill-bred to manifest it. Miss Eliza, 
too, was restrained. Adeline said noth- 
ing. Elias was watching her. He looked 
puzzled and concerned. The girl’s face 
was as pale as chalk, her eyes were dilated 
as with fear. She expected every mo- 
ment a point-blank question as to when 
she had last seen the china. She felt 
that she could not bear it before him. 
Elias leaned over and almost whispered 
in her ear. 

“Haven’t you a garden behind the 
house?” he asked. 

Adeline nodded. She could not speak. 

Just then Dr. Akers asked her to play. 
She could not feel her feet as she walked 
towards the ancient piano. Dr. Akers 
asked for “ Dewfall,” and Elias found 
the music and turned the pages. Adeline 
always wondered how she ever got 
through it. When she had finished, 
Elias spoke rather peremptorily. 

“It is charming,” he said—* charm- 
ing; but Miss Weaver cannot play again 
now. She has promised to show me the 
garden before dark.” 

Miss Eliza looked politely dismayed. 
In spite of her sentimental yearnings 
over the piece of music called “ Dewfall,” 
she had passed the age when she cared 
to be exposed to the reality of the title. 
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She thought of her rheumatism, she felt 
a premonitory twinge, but she rose at 
once. Of course Adeline could not be 
allowed to walk in the garden with a 
young man, so late, without a chaperon. 
“Please get my white shawl, my dear,” 
she said, patienti,, to Adeline. 

But Dr. Akers regarded her with mor 
of romantic reminiscence than usual. 
He begged that she would remain. He 
had some matters pertaining to the 
church to diseuss with her. Dr. Akers 
had a covert sympathy with his nephew. 
Then it was Miss Jane’s turn. She rose 
and fluttered perceptibly like a bird for 
a second. Then she sat down again. 
It was manifest that she could not be 
in two places at once. She also did not 
like to be from under the shelter of a 
roof after dewfall, and she considered 
that her sister as well as Adeline re- 
quired a chaperon. 

It thus happened that young Elias Far 
well and young Adeline Weaver went 
forth alone into the garden together. 
Adeline gathered up her filmy muslin 
skirts, and flitted beside the young man 
along the box-bordered paths. The dark 
was coming rapidly, and a heavy silver 
steam was at once rising and falling. 
Clouds from the moist, warm earth met 
shafts of tloud reaching down from the 
sky. Through these shafts presently the 
moon shone dimly, turning them from 
silver to a mystery of gold. All around 
them was the subtle odor of the box, and 
also of roses and heliotrope. The pair 
walked on in this silver and gold mist, 
inhaling the bouquet of youth and sum- 
mer. Adeline had taken Elias’s arm. 
Their talk at first was commonplac« 
enough. Elias inquired if she were not 
afraid of the dampness, and Adeline re- 
plied that she was not, and there had 
been a world of tender solicitude and 
responsive trust in the trite remarks. 
Then Adeline said something about the 
odor of the box being so evident, and 
that some people considered it unhealthy, 
but she loved it, and Elias replied, fer- 
vently, that he loved it, too. He felt, 
in truth, as if he loved everything which 
had the slightest relation to this lovely 
creature on his arm. They walked 
through the garden paths several times; 
the mist deepened. Adeline’s face was as 
dewy as a flower. Elias laid his hand 
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on her muslin sleeve. 








“ Why, your sleeve 
is wet, fairly wet,” said he. 

“Perhaps we had better return to the 
house,” Adeline said. She spoke like a 
reluctant child. A little laugh sounded 
at her side, a little laugh of tender 
triumph and amusement. 

“ Nonsense! you do not want to go in 
and sit with my uncle and your aunts,” 
he said. 

Adeline shrank away from him a little. 
“But it is really very wet,” she said, 
“such a heavy dew.” In reality she 
dreaded what her aunts might think if 
she came in with her new muslin limp 
and draggled. 

Elias had an inspiration. “You do 
not want to go into the house,” he said. 
“Why not sit for a while in that 
summer-house we just passed? There 
will be a roof over our heads and floor 
under our feet. Why?’ He paused in 
amazement at the violent start which the 
girl beside him gave. Suddenly she re- 
membered the willow-ware. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

“ Nothing,” replied Adeline, faintly. 

“Come, then,” said Elias. Soon the 
two sat side by side in the summer- 
house, gazing out into the pale luminous- 
ness which surrounded them, and out of 
which the scent of the box called like a 
voice with some mystic message. “ What 
is the name of the piece you played?” 
asked Elias. 

“< Dewfall.’ ” 

Elias laughed out. “Who taught you 
to play?” he asked. 

“ Aunt Eliza.” 

Elias laughed again. “That is the 
reason why you touch the keys as if you 
had little shell thimbles on your fingers,” 
he said. 

Adeline laughed, too. She was not at 
all offended. “That is the way Aunt 
Eliza taught me,” she said—“*the way 
she used to play it. I don’t like the 
piece very well.” 

“Nor I. But when you play your 
fingers ought to kiss the keys, not peck 
at them. Your aunt’s fingers are very 
tapering.” 

“ Very.” 

Then Elias spoke like a boy, and in- 
deed he was little more. “I am twenty- 
three,” said he. “ How old are you?” 
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“ Eighteen.” 

“T think my uncle Timothy used to be 
rather in love with one of your aunts,” 
said Elias. 

“T think so,” Adeline admitted, trem 
ulously. 

“Your aunt Eliza?” 

“Tou” 

“Tf they had been married we shoul 
have been as good as cousins,” said Elias 
“Your aunt Eliza must have been a 
pretty girl.” 

“T think she must have been.” 

“T wonder if they ever think of it 
now. It must seem very far away,” 
Elias said. 

“Toa” 

The two looked at each other; their 
faces were white blurs. They were al- 
most a part of the shadows around them, 
but they felt their youth in every vein. 
They were something apart from the 
elderly people in the house, they tri- 
umphed over the faint languishing of 
the night. 

They sat so close that their shoulders 
touched. Each tried to conceal the fact 
from self-consciousness and from the 
other. Each felt for self the most 
sacred modesty; for the other, the most 
sacred respect; and yet their young 
shoulders touched, and such thrills of 
sweetness passed through their souls and 
their bodies that it seemed as if light and 
perfume and music must come of it. 

“T was going away this afternoon,” 
Elias said, in a whisper. Adeline shud- 
dered a little at the thought; they sat 
closer to each other. “I saw you last 
night on the street with those two girls,” 
Elias went on, “ and—I—decided I would 
not go. Uncle Timothy said he would 
bring me here to tea to-night, and 
so I—” 

His voice trailed into nothingness. 
Suddenly the young man’s arm was 
around the girl’s waist, his cheek against 
her soft cool one, his panting whisper in 
her ear: “I—I have only known you a 
few hours, a few minutes,” he said, 
“but—but I never saw any one like you. 
Can you tell so soon? Can you tell if 
you can ever care? You have only known 
me a few minutes—can you—” 

“T have known you forever,” Adeline 
whispered back. 

Then they kissed each other. Adeline’s 
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head sank on the young man’s shoulder. 
She was in a sort of ecstasy. 

“Then you—can tell,” stammered 
Elias. “You can tell now that some 
day you can care enough for me to 
marry me. I—” 

Elias stopped in dismay. Adeline had 
torn herself from his arms. She was on 
her feet. She had remembered the dread- 
ful thing she had done. She remem- 
bered the blue china under the very floor 
on which they stood. How could she tell 
him? And yet she could not marry him 
unless she did tell. 

“Tt is very damp and very late,” Ade- 
line said, in a quivering but peremptory 
voice. “I must return to the house.” 

With that she was already in the path, 
flitting ahead, and naught for Elias to 
do but to follow her, pressing her softly 
with anxious questions, to which she paid 
no heed. Adeline fairly ran, and soon 
they were in the parlor with their elders, 
and Adeline was pale, and her aunts were 
feeling her damp muslin with dismay. 
Soon Dr. Akers and his nephew took 
their leave, and Adeline was made to 
drink a glass of port to ward off a cold 
before she went to bed. 

The next day Elias Farwell appeared 
again, and the next, and the next. He 
was a most ardent wooer, but he seemed 
to make no progress. Adeline gave him 
no more solitary interviews. She looked 
at him at times as if she loved him, but 
also as if she were afraid. Young Elias 
Farwell did not underrate his attractions. 
He was no faint heart. He remained in 
the village as his uncle’s guest, and he 
laid siege to Adeline day after day. But 
it was a full month before he discovered 
the obstacle to his wooing. One Thurs- 
day evening he was taking tea at the 
Weaver mansion with his uncle, and the 
subject of the willow-ware was broached 
again. He happened to be looking at 
Adeline, and something in her face be- 
trayed her. He did not know what the 
secret was, but he knew that she had a 
secret concerning the missing china 
which made her heart sore. 

That evening for the first time Ade- 
line weakened, and the two went out in 
the garden again. Now the roses were 
gone, but the scent of the box endured 
under a clear sky, through which the 
great lustre of the moon floated. They 
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sat down in the summer-house again, 
and Elias laid his hand resolutely on 
the girl’s. 

“Now you must tell me,” said he. 
“T know a good deal already. You have 
shunned me because of the willow-ware. 
Why? What has a set of blue and white 
china’s disappearance to do with you 
and me?” 

“Tt is under this floor,” Adeline said, 
in a strained voice. 

Elias stared at her. 
floor ?” 

“Yes; there were two loose boards.” 

“You put it there?” 

“Tea.” 

“ Why ?” 


“ Because —I had seen you, and I 


“ 


Under this 


thought you had gone, and—because- 

“ Beeause what ?” 

“Because every day was like every 
other, and I was tired of it.” Adeline 
began to weep. 

Elias broke into a peal of laughter, 
and eaught her in his arms. “Lord! ] 
should have smashed the willow-ware, 
every dish of it, long before now if I 
had to live the way you do with your 
dear old aunts, with every day the same, 
except when uncle came to tea, and you 
had to play ‘ Dewfall’!” said he. 

“You understand?” faltered Adeline. 

“T think you can never do anything 
which I shall not be able to understand,” 
said Elias Farwell. 

The next Thursday evening the unck 
and nephew came again to the Weaver 
mansion to tea. Adeline wore a pearl 
ring on her engagement finger. Her 
aunts and Dr. Akers approved of the 
match, and Elias’s mother had written 
her a beautiful letter. And the table 
was set with the willow-ware. The 
Misses Weaver looked years younger. 
They seemed to have gotten renewed 
vitality. They talked quite loudly, quite 
rapidly. 

“ Only think,” said Miss Eliza, “ Han- 
nah opened the door, and there was the 
willow-ware.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Jane, “every piece.” 

“Probably the man grew conscience- 
stricken and brought it back; the side 
door was left unlocked the night before,” 
said Miss Eliza. 

“Tt is beautiful how much _ honesty 
and goodness there is in this world, after 
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all,” said Miss Jane. Her eyes sparkled 
with radiant excitement. Nobody knew 
what the disappearance and the myste- 
rious recovery of the willow-ware meant 
to the Misses Weaver. 

They had probably not realized it in 
the least, but the monotony of their lives 
had told upon them as well as upon their 
niece. They had become wearily stag- 
nated. Now all was changed. In spite 
of their natural grief, when Adeline had 
married Elias Farwell and gone away 
to live, they seemed to acquire an after- 
bloom in their old age. It was all due 
to the willow-ware. “It would be fairly 
cruel to tell them,” said Elias to Ade- 
line, when her conscience smote her, and 
he was right. Not a day but had its 
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savor of mystery and excitement—be- 
cause—who could tell if the willow-ware 
would be on its accustomed shelves when 
the china-closet door was opened or not? 
It was a shock of happiness which acted 
like some subtle stimulant for their 
spirits when they found the china intact. 
The ever-present wonder if they might 
not find it was another. Even Dr. Akers 
wrote new sermons under this strange 
influence. He went home in those days 
from the Weaver mansion feeling an odd 
mental strengthening after a discussion 
about the willow-ware. Right or wrong, 
they had all gotten a jolt towards hap 
piness out of their ruts of life, which 
had been wearing their very souls bare 
of youth and hope. 


Doth Fragrance Vanish with the Roser 


IN SAADI'S ROSE-GARDEN 


BY JAMES T. WHITE 


I 
HAPLESS Vase! 


Yet how doth it befall 


Thy cast-out fragments so much scent enclose? 
“This sweetness is not of myself at all, 
But once, O Saddi, once I held a Rose.” 


Blest lot! With me a sweetness also stays; 
It scents the chamber of my dreams, and strews 
With happy, perfumed memories my days; 


Keeps life abloom. 


I, too, once held a Rose. 


II 


Sweet Presence, that so charms my soul, 
Must thou forever be unviewed ? 

Must thou my longing ne’er console ?— 
My seeking arms always elude? 


Art thou a disembodied Joy ?— 

Love’s lost Delight now sought in vain ?— 
A Memory, Time cannot cloy, 

Of passion’s ecstasy—and pain? 


“No, Saddi; but I can. atone 
For Life’s arrears; my breath bestows 
A gift, to all but thee unknown ;— 


I am the Fragrance of a Rose.” 
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On the Spanish Railway 


BY THORNTON OAKLEY 


[ was noon. In the railway yard a 

group of vardmen were making up a 

train. They were pushing cars about, 
one by one, swinging them around on 
turn-tables, and ignoring the efforts of 
1. solitary shifting-engine which every 
now and then would steam busily back 
and forth with piercing whistles and 
dazzling puits of steam. <A _ blue-bloused 
switechman ran up and down the tracks, 
throwing levers, blowing sharp blasts 
upon his horn. Since the train of the 
early morning there had been no sound 
within the station. The ticket-windows 
had been drawn down, the throng of 
porters had vanished, the platforms had 
been left deserted. In the waiting-room 
a group of dusty peasants had lain asleep, 
stretched out on the benches, their heads 
pillowed on their striped blankets. Long 
lines of cars had waited motionless on 
the tracks within the shadow of the shed, 
or stretched beyond into the yard and the 
glare of a midday Spanish sun. 

Two o’clock. It was the hour of de- 
parture of the afternoon train, and life 
again awakened beneath the low arch of 
the train-shed. From my corner in the 
carriage I could see the platforms filled 
again with people: passengers hurrying 
up and down, peering through the open 
doors of the ears, looking anxiously for 
seats; station porters in patched and 
bagging corduroys, struggling with va 
lises: yelling venders; pompous railway 
officials; civil guards, stiff and straight 
beneath their triangular leather hats. I 
watehed the train-guard with amusement 
as he hurried back and forth, unlocking 
and locking doors, crowding third-class 
passengers roughly into their seats, ig- 
noring those travelling second, bowing 
and obsequious to holders of first-class 
tickets, and gallantly escorting a bevy 
of sefioritas, painted and bepowdered, 
to the berlina which had been reserved 
for them. My compartment filled up 
rapidly. The racks groaned with luggage. 
Vou. CXV.—No. 690.—115 





Packages were thrust beneath the seats. 
The air was soon full of the smoke of 
cigarettes. In the dim light within th 
ear, the passengers appeared large and 
vague and indistinct. All at once there 


eame the sound of switchman’s horn. 


It was followed by a whistle, and leaning 
out the window, I could see the engine 
coming slowly down upon the line of 
crowded cars. It was little and gro- 
tesque, sitting low upon the track, with 
toy wheels, tall lean smoke-stack, and 
trimmings of shining brass. I thought 
of the locomotive of America, a mighty 
mass of iron, huge, black, irresistible. 
panting beneath the vast dome of the 
terminal. Here in Spain the engineer 
looked absurdly big and out of place as 
he stood beside his levers. As the switch 
man lifted the coupling-chain ‘the sta- 
tion gong clanged loudly. The last trunk 
was tossed on board. Late passengers 
came rushing up and scrambled into the 
already crowded carriages. Again the 
gong—the slamming of many doors, 
the click of many locks; a piping whistle 
from the guard; a shriek from the loco- 
motive; the creak of axles and the hiss 
of steam; and the train pulled slowly out 
into the open. 

Andalusia, bleak, rugged, barren. Till 
rising against hill, their summits dark 
and jagged against the sky. White towns 
perched upon the cliffs. Ragged clouds 
mounting from the west, and through the 
rifts, glimpses into depths of blue. 

We were creeping up a winding road- 
bed between two eactus hedges, the little 
engine pufiing, the ears jolting over the 
rough joints of the rails. The windows 
were alive with heads. The passengers 
were leaning out, blowing whiffs of smoke 
from their cigarettes, and jesting with 
the guard as he worked his way along 
the running-board collecting tickets. He 
was a sallow, narrow-chested man with a 
ragged coat that blew loosely about him 
as he climbed in and out of the carriages. 
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travelling with his so: 


down the line of 


s,opening and shutting doors, hanging 


pair of round gold 


which were constantl 


railings as the train would swing 








dropping off. His 
littke waxed mus 
tache stood out 
sharply from his 
lip like needle 
points. Ile seem 
ed agitated about 
something, a1 
kept fidgeting 
about, tapping th 

floor nervously with 
his stick, and look 

ing every minute 

or two at his 
watch. All of a 
sudden he jumped 
up and pulled VIO 

lently at the lever 
of the danger-sig 

nal. The train 
stopped with a ter 

rific jerk. Doors 
and windows were 
flung open, passen 

gers poured out on 
the track, and th 
railway officials ran 
about excitedl|y in 

quiring for the per 
son who had 
stopped the train. 
The Spanish gen 

tleman was now 
quite calm. HH 
stood in the door 
with his wateh in 
his hand, adjusting 
his glasses. “ Noth 
ing has happened 
to alarm anybody,” 
he said smilingly, 
as the guard came 
rushing up. “It is 
now four o'clock, 
and my son has 
just become ten 
years old. As I 
had taken only half 


a ticket for him, I stopped the train to 
pay the other half, so that I may not get 
into trouble when arriving at Seville.” 
At the next station, amidst a jeering 
crowd, the serupulous Spanish gentleman 


around a curve, stepping nimbly from one 
at the end of the train. 


suddenly became aware of the passenger 
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ON THE 
was escorted between two civil guards to 
the office of the Jefe de Estacion to re 


ceive the reward of his conscientiousness. 


The doors of the third-class cars are 
narrow. I remember at one of the 
mountain towns 
how a fat priest 
Kept the train wait 
ing with his efforts 
to get out. Ile was 
huge and round, 
with a red face full 
of wrinkles, and 
shining shaven 
head. A Maltese 
CTOSS shone white 
upon his brown ex- 
panse of cassock. 
He got wedged 
tightly in the door 
and could mov 
neither in nor out. 
Ilis face grew apo 
plectic. Perspira- 
tion streamed down 
his forehead. [Tis 
hat rolled beneath 
the train. ae 
dropped his bag 
upon the platform, 
and as it fell, it B 
burst open. Glass 
crashed; cigars 
were seattered all about. <As the bell 
sounded he began to shout. The guard 
came running. The station idlers crowd- 
ed up. They tugged at him, pulling 
at his hands, his robe, his fat striped legs. 
Over his shoulder within the ear you 
could see men pushing from behind. 
Suddenly he came through with a rush, 
his easseck torn and flying, his little eves 
wide with fright. 

I looked back as the train moved off. 
Ile was lying back panting on a bench, 
his feet spread wide, the crowd standing 
sympathetically about, while a woman 
was pouring something down his throat. 


There is no haste about a Spanish 
train. It rests comfortably at the country 
station until the spirit moves it to de- 
part; or perhaps it lies for hours drawn 
up on a siding awaiting patiently the 
passing of other trains long overdue. 

The engineer deserts his engine and 
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paces up and down the platform rolling 
cigarettes. The guard flirts with the 
dark-eved daughter of the station-master. 
The soldiers in the third-class carriage 
get off boisterously, tripping over their 
swords, and toast each other at the 
‘counter with litth 
bumpers of white 
wine. Buxom wa 
ter-women, with 
bare arms, their 
lripping jars upon 
their hips, yell 
lustily along the 
line of open doors. 
Beggars reap a har 
vest at the first 
‘lass windows. 
Their persistent 
monotone. rises 
above the general 
‘lamor. “ Perro, 
perro, senorito!” 
In the rainy sea- 
son, when for 
weeks the moun- 
tains have lain 
h idden behind a 
veil of mist, when 
streams are swollen 
and torrents gush 
across the tracks, 
the Spanish train 
creeps warily along 
a doubtful road-bed. The engineer peers 
anxiously ahead, his hand firm upon 
the throttle; in his box the guard is 
on the alert. Perhaps there will be a 
washout, the track buried beneath a swirl 
of yellow water; or maybe the bank has 
vanished and the rails hang’ limply 
above a rush of foam and mud. If so, 
the train is stalled. The passengers gaze 


out hopelessly. There is nothing to be 
done. They must go back. But if a 


town be near, the guard may be _per- 
suaded to flounder out towards it, and 
by and by a train of donkeys, spattered 
and bedraggled, will come plodding up 
across the flooded fields. The drivers, 
drenched and dripping, sit sideways on 
the burros, shouting, whacking them with 
sticks, digging their heels into their 
ribs. They splash up to the ears, and 
the passengers, after loud-tongued bar- 
gaining, scramble on behind. The _ pro- 
cession of laden donkeys struggles off 
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Half-tone plate engraved by H Leinrott 


BLUE-BLOUSED SWITCHMAN WAS THROWING LEVERS 
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The sun had set and the air was blow- 
ing cold pulled up at the little 
station of Amargos. Like most Spanish 
stations, it was far distant from its town, 
which could be seen, with its white houses 
and medieval belfry, rising on the hill- 


side The road from 


we 


a mile or so away. 


the station to the town stretched straight 


ALONG THE RUNNING-BOARD 


and white across the valley. Low in the 
west, beneath a drifting bank of clouds, 
the crescent moon was shimmering. 

The platform was full of people. 
looked the whole 
turned out the train. 
were dusty from their tramp. Some had 
their blankets wrapped about them 
against the chill of the evening air. The 
women had ridden on the donkeys which 
were standing huddled together behind 
the station, with drooping ears and dan- 
eling Over the of the 


It 
had 


The men 


as though 


town 
to meet 


tassels. heads 
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people, on the white wall of the station, 
fared a poster of the coming bull-fight 
nm Madrid. 

\s the train stopped, the crowd made 
for one of the rear cars. A door ope ned 
and a young man stepped down—a slim 


young fellow, with features strongly cut. 


Ile seemed to limp. [lis arm was in a 
ling Ile was greeted with a burst of 
houts and cheer a tumult of excited 
Span sh. 

Vasquez! Vasquez! Viva! Viva! 


' ' 
( hiquito 


Men threw themselves upon him re- 


Dp 
fpien 7 nid 


gardless of his bandaged arm; kissing 
him, clapping him on the back eestat 
ically, Wrihging his uninjured hand. 
Women hung about his neck, some weep- 


ing, some laughing hysterically. Chil- 
dren Joitered on the outskirts of the 
throng, gaping and open-eyed. The train 
emptied itself on to the platform. The 


cuard, the engineer, and some of the 
more eager passengers climbed up to the 
roofs of the cars in order to see better. 
The cheering swelled louder. Of a sud- 
den the slim young man was swung high 
upon the shoulders of the crowd and car- 

ed slowly down the road toward the 
town, His head could be seen rising 
above a waving mass of outstretched 
hands, of sombreros, and of flying searfs. 
Behind the shouting throng a cloud of 
dust arose and drifted off into the gath- 
ering twilight. 

I wondered who this man might be, 
welcomed so noisily by a hamlet lying 
quiet and isolated among the Anda- 
lusian hills. I turned inquiringly to the 
traveller at my left a dark-skinned 
Spaniard who had been deep in the pages 
of the latest number of the Fiesta Na 
cional, He looked at me with mild 


astonishment. 

That. sehor,” he said, “ was Chiquito 
de Gonzales, the espada who was hurt in 
the corrida last Sunday. 


his birthplace Ile is one of our best 


Amargos is 


fighters, but he was a bit slow last week, 
so he has come home to get over the ef- 
fects ( f the bull.” 











The bell jangled; the passengers re 
sumed their seats. The line of doors 
slammed to, and with a shriek from the 
toy engine the train resumed its journey. 


Ten o’eclock. The train for once was 
running swiftly, plunging through an 
impenetrable blackness. No signals wink 
ed ahead: there were no lights, save now 
and then, at a eross-road as we rushed 
by, a woman could be seen standing with 
a lantern tucked beneath her arm, or 
perhaps would come a twinkle from an 
approaching town. 

Within the car the lamp in the roof 
flickered dimly. It threw a_ wavering 
light about the compartment. Shadows 
leaped over the floor and ceiling. In 
one corner sat two officers of the royal 
guard who had come in at the last sta 
tion. They talked in gutturals, shrug 
ging their narrow shoulders and spread 
ing out their palms, and as they gesticu 
lated the glowing ends of their cigarettes 
described fantastic circles. The feeble 
vellow rays of the lamp fell upon their 
high cheek - hones, gleamed upon their 
buttons, and ran along the polished 
steel of their secabbards. 

I dozed within my corner, watching 
them drowsily through half-closed eyes. 
Kivery little while would come a whistle 
and the jar of brakes and the train would 
stop abruptly. Through the window I 
would see a station lamp throwing black 
radiating shadows, the guard = going 
busily to and fro with his bell, a crowd 
of midnight idlers on the platform, 
and would hear the jabbering of Span- 
ish. Then the cars would begin to 
move and the windows would be black 
onee more, 

I must have fallen asleep. A_ cold 
wind blew upon me, and I opened my 
eyes. The car was empty. At the 
open door a crowd of porters were look- 
ing at me curiously. I heard the lap- 
ping of water and smelled the salt air 
of the sea. It was Algeciras. Gibraltar 
glimmered across the bay. My journey 
was over. 
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accents Cts ina 


The 


\l AN had eon to see tha Bishop 
of Ilalchester; he gave no name, 


and no statement of his business; 


nevertheless, he succeeded in obtaining 


interview. Ilis lordship, in spite of 


s busv life. usually found time to see 


those who sought his opinion or help. 


Ile was a tall man, this visitor. To the 
Bishop. who had dealt a good deal with 
nity, the thing most obvious about 

m was that he was laboring under som: 
motion, held strongly in check. The 
Bishop wondered what it might be; won- 
lered, too, if he had ever seen the man 
efore, or if the half-awakened sense of 
we recognition was a trick of faney. 
The stranger, for his part, did nothing to 

ighten him, though he eyed his lord 

» like one who takes a measure and 

to decide wh if weapon to use, 

‘I fear | intrude on the little leisure 
f a busy man,” he said, “but I want 
your opinion.” 

The Bishop replied that it was his if 
t was of anv use. 

‘It is on the matter of forgiveness,” 
the other said. “  Tlow far ought a man 

forgive ¢” 

A somewhat unnecessary question, one 

ild say, for a man to bring to a bishop, 
eeing how most folk answer it for them 
elves, even if they are not willing to 
wcept the uncompromising reply given 

ineteen hundred years ago. But if the 
Bishop thought this, he did not say it. 

“We are told ‘until seventy times 
“CVE Pre he replied. 

“Ts that possible?” the stranger asked, 
sceptically. “TI think not.” 

The Bishop may have been ready to 
defend his words, but the other prevented. 

“ We don’t forgive, you know,” he said, 
“not seventy times or even once in things 
that count. There are things we never 
forgive at all.” 

“You did not ask me what was done,” 
the Bishop reminded him, “but what 
should be done; and if it should be, then, 


Test 


SILBERRAD 


believe m« . could be 4 It is difficult, but 
it cannot be impossible.” 

The stranger nodded, as if he allowed 
the justice of the correction. “ What is 
to forgive?” he asked. “Is it to exact 
ho penalty for the wrong done, to take 
no vengeance, to ignore the offence—and 
the offender?” 

“ More than that,” the Bishop answered. 
‘It is to be to the offender as if the 
offence had not been; it is to love differ 
ently, pe rhaps, but as much; to trust less, 
perhaps—one’s first trust is sometimes 
misplaced—but to pity more; to under 
tand and so forgive.” 

Again the stranger nodded; then he 
raised keen eyes. “Do you forgive?” 


he aske d. 


“T have not had many iffences to 
forgive.” 

“ Not many? jut some? At least 
one ?” 

Ilis voice had taken a vibrant note, 
and swiftly the Bishop had the half 
awakened memory fast—Fortesque! It 
was—no, it was not, it could not be! 
Yet fifteen vears make a difference to a 
man’s look; fifteen years, and beard or 
no beard. But it was impossible, totally 
impossible, that Forte aque should be here. 
It is possible that a man should take 
another’s wife, destroy his home, and 
shatter his life, but it is not possible that 
after fifteen vears he should come to con 
sult him on matters of ethies. 

“T do not think that I heard your 
name?” the Bishop leaned forward to say. 

“No,” the stranger answered. “TI did 
not give it. It is a personal matter on 
which I wish to consult you, and I would 
rather remain unknown.” 

“Tlave I seen vou before ?” 

“Very likely; you must see many peo- 
ple; I have seen vou.” ITe rose as he 
spoke and moved across the room. “IT 
will tell you the story,” he said, hastily. 
“T don’t sav I am the man concerned. 
I don’t say IT am not. You shall hear and 
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what he ought to do. Some years 





ugo a young girl was married to a man a 
yood deal older than herself. He was 
grave, wise, virtuous, all he should be; she 
vas beautiful as a May morning, as full of 
life, as ignorant of it as a young fawn, 
and as ready to taste and see. ‘| he inion 
vorked out as such affairs generally do. 
She did her dut 


she saw the world, such glimpses of it 


, and found it dry diet; 


as reach the parsonage of a manufactur 
ing town, and discovered she had _ tied 
herself ip too late. 
ther man. They behaved well for a tim 

at least they tried at all events she did. 
She was not to blame—lI mean Oh, 


Then came along the 


hang it! it was j t nature, and the 


inevit ible, and 

He broke off abruptly, and stood, his 
hack turned, staring it of the window, 
where there was nothing to be seen in 
the November dusk. The Bishop of Hal 
chester did not move . only the fine ascetic 
face, lined by Sorrow and fighting, had 
grown hard, the pity gone from the sad, 
Instinct had been right, and 
urged that it was im- 


ke ell eves, 
renson, which had 
possible, wrong. Fortesque was here, here 
by his hearth once more; 


telling here the old 
had acted before. For a moment the 


Forts sque re- 


tragedy—w hich he 


Bishop almost rose, the man that was ‘in 
him before the churchman erying to him 
to seLze the offender hy the throat, to 
thrust him from the room, from the house, 
and refuse to endure that this last insult 
should be added to the irreparable injury. 
But by a supreme effort he mastered him 
self, and out of the dusk by the window 
a voice spoke, harshly, almost hoarsely. 

“ She is dying,” it said, “ and she wants 
the forgiveness of the man she wronged.” 

Dving? For a moment the Bishop’s 
evelids flickered, then he moistened lis 
lips and spoke with j ulicial coldness. 
“ Possibly she has it,” he said. 

“Possibly she has not,” the other re- 
torted. 

“TIlas he done nothing on her behalf?” 
the Bishop asked. “ Ilas he exacted any 
payment for the trespass, has he per 
secuted her or her lover, has he prevented 

whatever his private judgment on such 
things—the nominal legalization of their 
union, has he made no sacrifice ?” 

“To forgive is more than that,” came 
the answer, tes It is to be as if the offence 
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had not been, to love not less but differ- 
ently, to pity, to understand, to halve the 
burden and wipe out the stain.” 

The Bishop drew back into shadow; it 
was his own judgment, and it was de- 
livered against himself. For a moment 
he sat silent, condemned; then he asked, 
“ Does she repent ?” 

- Repe nt 7” Fortesque, who had come 
hack to the fire, roused himself to repeat 
the word as if he did not see its bearing 
on the subject. “ Re pent of love, of sun- 
shine, of—of life! Repent!’ The words 
choked in his throat. “(Good Lord!” he 
groaned, “ fifteen years of it, only fifteen! 
I would go through hell to have it again. 
And so would she! And” he covered 
his face with his hands—* she is dying!” 

John Peterham, Bishop of Halchester, 
leaned forward at last; but it was John 
Pete rham who looked at the bowed head, 
the Bish yp of Ilalchester was gone. It 
vas John Peterham who saw the sud- 
denly called vision of love, of sunshine, 
of bleod that coursed fast, otf jov new 
every morning; life at its fullest, sweetest, 
richest, life with the woman he had loved 
with the sole love that had come to him. 
Ile saw that, and he saw in his mind 
the backward stretch of the gray lonely 
years that was all which had been left 
to him. Work had been his—suecess— 
the kindling of many hearts, the bearing 
of many burdens, but his own heart had 
been left unto him desolate and his own 
hearth cold. These two had had all, and 
the man in him rose up, refusing this 
last demand. 

“Sir Richard,” he said, “you have 
gone too far; you have no right to come 
here, no right to enter my house.” 

“No,” he said, 
simply,—“ no, I know that; it was a 
heastly thing to do, but it could not be 


lortesque looked up. 


helped; she wants vou. TI said I would 
fetch you.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“What! You will not come?” 

John Peterham shook his head. 

“ But she is dying!” 

“So,” he said, with coldness, “TI have 
heard.” 

“And you will not come? Man, don’t 
you understand? She has got it on her 
mind; she wants to see you!” 

But the argument which was so un 
answerable to the one man seemed to carry 
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no weight with the other; he only shook 
his head, and rose as if the interview were 
at an end. Fortesque did not move. 

“For her,” he said—“ for her you will 
come? Oh, I don’t suppose it will be any 
easier for you to come to me than for me 
to come to you; but for her! A man 
vould do it twenty times over for that, 
creep kneeling down your cathedral before 
all the world—anything!” 

The Bishop’s face did not relax; per- 
haps even it hardened a shade. “Sir 
Richard,” he said, “it is useless to say 
any more; you have my answer,” and he 
put his hand on the door. 

Then Fortesque saw that it was of no 
ivail. “You won’t come?” he said. 
“You will not practise the creed you 
preach? You—you damned hypocrite!” 

‘T am not a hypocrite,” Peterham an- 
swered. “If I came and appeared to 
forgive, I should be a hypocrite; for 
though she might believe, it would be a 
lie. I do not forgive, neither you nor 
her; I shall never forgive so long as I 
live. You have taken all—all, do you hear 
me 7—and left me nothing, nothing!” He 
pened the door. “ Go!” 

Sir Richard Fortesque went back to 
town alone. Just as he reached the rail- 
vay station a thought occurred to him. 
lle took a card from his pocket, enclosed 
it in an envelope, then addressing it to 
the Bishop he went back the way he had 
come, and left it with the man who had 
before opened the door; after that he went 
back to town. 

But the Bishop of Halchester was alone 
in the gloom, and over and over in his 
mind a few words repeated themselves— 
‘fifteen years of sunshine, of love, of life 

fifteen years,” and he had nothing! 
Across and across the room he strode, but 
ever the same words were there—“ and he 
had had nothing!” The common joys, the 
right of men, had been taken from him; 
love and comradeship, wife and children, 
all had been denied him. And these two, 
these two had all. And now, when it 
was over, when they had wrung the 
uttermost from life, and the end was 


come, now they came to him to forgive 
i 








» forgive! 
Across and across the room again. 
There by the window Fortesque had stood 
when he said that she was dying. 
Dying? Kitty, little Kitty; it was hard 
Vor. CXV.—No. 690.—116 
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to believe; he could only recall her full 
of life and youth and the joy of living. 
A wild creature of sunshine and winsome 
ways, with charm beyond the power of 
words. His Kitty, his little, little Kitty. 
Something choked at the back of his 
throat; almost for a moment he felt the 
touch of her fluttering hand—saw her 
eyes that laughed, then grew wistful when 
he refused her some request. Child’s 
eyes, neither blue nor gray, where the soul 
slept, had always slept—until Fortesque 
came and love woke the slumbering wom- 
an within to suffer and to rejoice, to live 
—for him! 

The Bishop opened the door and went 
out. In the hallway the man servant gave 
him the envelope Fortescue had left. 
Mechanically he opened it. Inside there 
was only the card with the name and 
address, left in the forlorn hope that he 
might relent. Left by one who did not 
mind how he stooped or how besought 
even the man he had wronged for the sake 
of his beloved. The Bishop tore the card 
across and dropped it into the fire; but 
the address, once read, remained at the 
back of his mind. Then he went out, 
for it was time for even-song. 

A beautiful service have the Reformers 
bequeathed to us for the close of day, 
and beautifully was it rendered in the 
old eathedral. But the Bishop was stiff 
and cold; never once did prayer or psalm 
pierce through to his soul. When the 
Nune Dimittis was sung, and the choir 
chanted how the servant was ready to 
depart in peace, his face did grow a shade 
more set. When the smallest choir-boy 
of all looked, according to his custom, to 
the kind, lined face for the encourage- 
ment he always imagined there, he looked 
away again, chilled; there was no en- 
couragement in the face to-night; the boy 
turned away repelled. 

Others turned from the Bishop, too, 
that night. There were children run- 
ning about the close when he crossed it; 
they shrank from the grave man who 
passed them by the gas-lamp—a thing 
they were never wont to do. He observed 
it, but went his way. 

The Bishop spent a busy evening; he 
was one who took little rest, and until 
after eleven he and the others with him 
were hard at work. Once one began a 
tale of trouble and suffering, but stopped 
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himself, putting it hastily off for an- 
other time; for there was neither sym- 
pathy nor interest in the Bishop’s eyes, 
which were used to be quick to see trouble 
and to bring help. Once one began 
humbly to speak of failure and difficulty, 
but he did not go on; there was neither 
hope nor cheer to-night in the man many 
had come to regard as a tower of strength. 
By eleven o’clock the Bishop was alone 
in the library, with no readiness for sleep 
or desire for bed. He went to his desk 
and took up a sermon that lay there; 
to-morrow he was to speak to a great 
meeting in London; what he would say 
was here, all ready. He glanced through 
the manuscript, then put it down; it no 
longer rang true to him. He felt it was 
not what he ought to say. But what 
could he say? How alter this, how say 
anything different? Hlow speak at all 
to these people? For a little while he sat 
gazing before him, facing the question. 
They were ordinary people, who sinned 
and suffered, worked, played, struggled; 
they needed a faith to live by, a hope to 
live for, a charity wide as the world to 
live with one another, to forgive one an- 
other. He was to speak to them, to show 
them a light—and he was in the dark! 
Five minutes later a door shut quietly 
and steps sounded in the street: John 
Peterham, Bishop of Halchester, had 
gone out. Down one street and down 
another, aimlessly, restlessly, it did not 
matter where, driven forth like those of 
old who were possessed of a devil. And 
Kitty was dying—Kitty, the girl wife he 
had taken, hoping that the great love he 
bore her was big enough for two, knowing 
in his innermost soul it could not be; 
Kitty, who wanted him to forgive, not her 
alone, but with her, included in her, the 
man who had made her life blossom, given 
her all the joys of earth, but who could 
not without the first lover smooth the way 
of death—death that was calling Kitty! 


Joseph Horner, the one-legged cobbler, 
was a patient individual; when a thing 
could not be done, it could not, and there 
was an end for him. Mrs. Horner, who 
was twice the size of her husband, lay 
in the gutter hopelessly and completely 
intoxicated. Joe, having tried in vain to 
get her to her feet, sat down on the curb 
to wait the time of nature. 








“Tf you won’t, you won't,” he said 
“but you’re a dirty ole toad to choos 
the gutter, you are.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

In the darkness, the street was but il 
lighted, Joe could not see that it wa 
the Bishop of Halchester who spoke. 
*Tain’t nothin’,” he said. 

“Is any one hurt?” the Bishop asked. 

“No,” Joe answered; “ it’s only my o! 
Dutch. She’s been on the drink agai: 
When she comes round a bit Dll tak 
her home.” 

“ Tlome ?” the Bishop said. “It would 
be better if she were locked up for the 
night.” 

But Horner thought otherwise. “ Sh« 
my ole ’oman,” he said, as if that ex 
plained everything. 

“Do you want her home like this?” 
the Bishop asked. 


“ 


“Tn course I do,” Joe answered. “ I'll 
get her there as soon as I can. It’s just 
round the corner; I’d a-had her befor 
this, only she popped my clothes along 
o’ the other things while I was abed.” 

The Bishop was a big man; he stooped 
and lifted the woman. “Show me thx 
way,” he said. “I will bring her for you.” 

Horner hobbled off, his wooden leg 
stumping on the uneven pavement 
“Thank you, mister; thank you kindly,” 
he said. 

“Why do you want her home?’ th 
Bishop asked. “She is no good to you; 
she takes your money, pawns your things, 
disgraczs herself and you. Why do you 
want her?” 

“Why?” Joe said, in astonishment. 
“She’s my ole ’oman!” Then feeling 
somehow that a fuller explanation was 
needed, he added: “She don’t get like 
this all the time, sir; not more’n half 
a dozen times a year, or maybe a dozen. 
She’s a good ’un in betweenwhiles. Turn 
her out? I ain’t no saint myself, not 
with the drink. I’m a teetotaler, but | 
ain’t no better’n another, and I’ll be in 
Queer Street if the Lord don’t blink at 
some o’ my doin’s by and by.” He 
stopped at the door of a humble house. 
“ Besides,” he added, as he opened it, 
“she’s my pal, my sweetheart what was, 
my ole ’oman.” 

He pushed the door open and entered. 
“This way in,” he said. “ Wait till 
I get a light.” 
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The Bishop followed, and in the small 
vlow of a low fire found his way across 
the room, and while Horner found a light 
he put the woman on the bed. Joe struck 
a match, but almost let it fall when he 
saw the man who had brought home 
his wife. 


, “The Bishop!” he said. “Lord love 


"” 


The Bishop had gone to the door; in 
the unsteady light one could not see 


5 plainly the new lines that had come in 


his face. 

“T didn’t know you, my lord,” Joe said, 

ith embarrassment. “That I didn’t. 
Faney you bringin’ the ole gal home! 
*Tain’t fit!” 

‘You are right,” the Bishop mur- 
mured, and his voice was strangely hum- 
ble. “I am not fit, but thank God that 
He let me do it.” He turned on the 

reshold. “ Good night,” he said, “ and 
God bless you.” Then he went out. 

Down the street and down another, 
quickly, quickly as before. And still in 
his mind words rang—Kitty was dying; 
Kitty whom he used to love, whom he 
loved still; Kitty, who wanted him to for- 
give her and the man who had made her 
life perfect, as in the beginning it was 
meant to be. “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against 

s,”’ these words rang in his ears too. 
Jesus, the carpenter’s son, had said them, 
Peter and James and John, the fishermen, 
had taught them, and Joe, the one-legged 
cobbler, lived them in his daily life; and 
John Peterham, Bishop of Halchester, 
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had refused to go to the woman he loved— 
the woman who was dying! 

Twelve, the cathedral clock struck sol- 
emn and slow—twelve! And there was 
no train to London till seven in the morn- 
ing, and Kitty was dying. John Peter- 
ham went home and prayed as he had 
never prayed before, wrestled all night 
in prayer, prayed that she might live 
till he came, that he might be forgiven. 


On the next day, when the Bishop of 
Halchester preached in town he did not 
speak with his usual eloquence; his voice 
shook sometimes and his face was drawn 
and lined; yet he spoke as he had never 
spoken before, as from soul to soul, from 
the depths to those in the deep. He came 
straight from the bedside of the woman 
he loved. He had been in time, he had 
held her hand once more in his, he had 
said, “My dear, my dear, I forgive, I 
understand; may God forgive us all.” 

When the first December snow fell, two 
men followed a woman’s body to the grave. 
Between them was the greatest gulf there 
can be between man and man, yet was it 
bridged over by love for the woman who 
was gone, by a great wrong done and 
forgiven. And when the dust was given 
to dust and the earth to earth whence it 
came, they turned away and with a silent 
hand-clasp parted, each to go his own 
separate way—the one to the desolation 
that had come upon him, the other to the 
work that was his to do. They were Sir 
Richard Fortesque and John Peterham, 
sishop of Halchester. 
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BY CYRUS 


S the caravels of Columbus were 
ploughing their way westward, on 
September 16, 1492, a new phase 

of the endless and unknown sea came into 
phenomenon dis- 
tracted the attention of the sailors from 
their fears and gave them a fresh topic. 
“They began,” wrote the Admiral in his 
many tufts of grass 


view. The strange 


journal, “to see 
which were very green and appeared 
to have been quite recently torn from 
the land.” 

On eleven of the twenty-six days be- 
fore sail was shortened at the island of 
Guanahani, Columbus recorded seaweed 
in his journal; now little, then much, 
sometimes so thick and wide-spread that 
“the sea appeared to be covered with it.” 
The masses of vegetation, turning the 
surface into greenery through which the 
waters seemed to ooze, became a new 
source of terror to the sailors, whose 
murmurs grew louder; for were they not 
likely at any moment to be dashed to 
pieces upon hidden rocks? Columbus 
did not share these apprehensions nor 
even mention them in his journal, but his 
son, Fernando Colon, in the history of 
his father’s life, gave a rather dramatic 
picture of the new anxiety that fed the 
flame of discontent. 

On the home journey from Haiti to 
the Azores the caravels made their way 
through seaweed on nine of the thirty- 
two days. Columbus had discovered the 
Sargasso Sea. He wondered whence 
these windrows and islets and fields of 
vegetation came; but he little dreamed 
that the phenomenon he had revealed 
would puzzle the world for many genera- 
tions after the persistent illusion that he 
had discovered the East Indies was final- 
ly dispelled ; and even to-day scientific 
men are not fully agreed upon some 
phases of the Sargasso Sea. 

Three hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, Theophrastus wrote of seaweed, 
with leaves wider than a hand, that drift- 


The Sargasso Sea 
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ed through the Pillars of Hercules in 
the Mediterranean; but the plant he c 
scribed was not the gulfweed, and » 
have no evidence that the weed of tl 
Sargasso Sea ever reaches the coasts 
Europe or Africa. Pheenician sailor 
told of sea-grass in the Atlantic wit! 
pointed tops as sharp as needles, an 
stalks as close together as wheat in tl 
sheaf, so that vessels could not stir i 
caught in it; but this yarn was mere! 
a bit of Punie cunning, designed 
frighten other trading people from com 
peting in the Atlantic coastal trad 
There are many allusions in early manu 
scripts to seaweed; but the European 
who first saw the Sargasso Sea and thi 
weed peculiar to it, was he who dared 
to trust his fate to the waters that di; 
beneath the western horizon of th 
Canary Islands. 

In that unmeasured waste Columbus 
saw the ocean strewn with weed or alga 
exactly as we see it now, the limits of 
the floating masses oscillating as they do 
to-day, according to the strength and 
direction of the prevailing winds. The 
same species of vegetation occupies the 
same area he traversed, perhaps the only 
one of the larger aspects of nature that 
has not undergone some change in th« 
centuries since Columbus joined the Old 
World with the New. 

Every word that Columbus wrote about 
the Sargasso can be verified to-day. It 
was left to later writers, as Oviedo and 
Petros Martyr, to intimate that the weed 
retarded the progress of his caravels. 
Columbus said nothing of the sort, and 
we have no reason to believe that th 
progress of any vessel is thus embarrassed. 
The explorer observed that, in spite of 
winds strong enough to toss the waters, 
the surface covered with weed remained 
“smooth and sleek.” The novice to-day 
is surprised when he sees the wave-stilling 
influence of these masses of vegetable 
drift; and Dr. Kriimmel, one of the lead- 
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ing oceanographers of our time, speaks 
of the great level patches of light green- 
ish weed contrasting with the dark blue 
of the curling waves around them. The 
sailors on the caravels showed that a 
tyro’s first encounter with a field of sea- 
wrack is not one of unmixed pleasure; 
and even now, in these waters furrowed 
by many ships, where no shoals, no hid- 
den rocks, no dangers of any kind have 
ever been discovered, few persons can es- 
cape an uneasy sensation as their vessel 
dashes swiftly into a space thick covered 
with herbage resembling most strikingly 
those shallow parts of lakes that are over- 
spread with a carpet of verdure. It takes 
experience to view without a qualm your 
vessel suddenly emerging from the bound- 
less waters upon a surface, even though 
a small one, that suggests a meadow. 
Columbus did not use the name Sar- 
gasso Sea. Oviedo, whose Historia con- 
tained the first general account of the 
diseoveries in America, was the first to 
apply the Portuguese word Sargaco 
(seaweed) to that part of the ocean in 
which gulfweed (8. bacciferum) is prev- 


alent. The use of the noun sargasso or 
sargassum is now practically confined to 
this species of a large genus of seaweeds 
characterized by little air-bladders, each 
on its own stalk. 

Maury was mistaken when he marked 
on his chart four other Sargasso Seas, 
one in the Indian Ocean, two in the 
Pacific, and another in the Atlantic. <A 
glance at any chart of ocean currents 
will show why there is only one Sar- 
gasso Sea. No other currents are so 
strong and swift as those which con- 
stantly replenish the supply of seaweed 
in the waters far east of Florida and 
Cuba. No other currents wash such a 
swarm of islands and of mainland, green 
to the sea edge with weed, as those which 
rub along the Antillean and the Carib- 
bean shores. Only one of the great 
“oceanic whirls” encloses, therefore, a 
sufficient quantity of seaweed to entitle 
it to the name Sargasso Sea. 

For centuries the world had the vaguest 
ideas as to the size of this sea. Varenius 
described it as extending between the 
middle latitude of the Sahara and that 
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of the Cape of Good Hope. Humboldt, 
the first writer to popularize this remark- 
able phase of nature through his fasci- 
nating, if not always accurate, sketches, 
based his theories of the size and shape 
of the Sargasso Sea upon the limited 
observations of sailing-vessels on their 
way northeast to Europe. His conclu- 
sions, therefore, were not adequate. The 
age of steam, the great increase in the 
number of voyages through the Sar- 
gasso, the records kept for years of the 
amount of seaweed met by vessels report- 
ing at the German Hydrographic Office, 
and the careful analyses of these data 
by Dr. Kriimmel have enabled us to 
reach a more correct conception as to 
the size and shape of the floating mass 
of vegetation. 

All maps of the Sargasso Sea worthy 
of notice have been based, within the past 
forty years, either upon the map of the 
French sea-captain Leps in 1865 or upon 
that of Kriimmel in 1891. The small 
map presented here is founded upon that 
of Kriimmel, because it is the best car- 
tographic expression of our. existing 
knowledge of the extent and shape of 
the area which is especially characterized 
hy seaweed. 

The name Sargasso Sea is applied only 
to that part of the Atlantic in which the 
weed is found in greatest abundance. 
Our map follows Dr. Kriimmel’s delinea- 
tion of the general mass of floating 
vegetation, and distinguishes the smaller 
area which is the Sargasso Sea. The 
sea is roughly elliptical in shape, its 
great axis almost coinciding with the 
Tropic of Cancer, while the two foci are 
near long. 45° and 70° W. The only land 
masses in the sea are the Bermuda 
Islands, near which large collections of 
weed are often seen. The weed drift is 
thickest between 25° and 32° N. lat. 
and west of 40° W. long. 

The Sargasso Sea is about one-third 
as large as the continental United States; 
but outside this central ellipse, as the 
map shows, are others, larger in size, 
where the thinly scattered weed moves 
in the Gulf Stream or is driven by the 
prevailing winds. Dr. Kriimmel ob- 
tained these data by plotting on the 
map the relative frequency with which the 
seaweed has been met in the four seasons 
of the year between 20° and 50° N. 





Naturalists have long been attracted 
by the fact that the weed is confined to 
four varieties, all of which, according 
to Kuntze, are practically identical with 
Sargassum vulgare. Linnwus expressed 
the view that this weed was probably 
the most numerous of all the vegetable 
growths of the world, and Humboldt re 
garded it as the most remarkable example 
of the vast accumulation of one family 
of plants living together. No flora, out- 
side the Sargasso Sea, he thought, shows 
such striking uniformity. 

No better description of the reason for 
the accumulation of seaweed in this 
particular part of the ocean has ever been 
written than that of Maury. He likened 
the whirl of waters around the Sargasso 
Sea to water in a small pool, where we 
shall see, if a circular motion is given 
to the fluid, that all the light floating 
substances in the pool will crowd to- 
gether near the centre, where there is 
the least motion. This part of the At 
lantie is such a basin or pool, on a vast 
seale, with its great Equatorial Current 
moving west and its Gulf Stream flowing 
east. Thus a circular motion of waters 
is engendered, and as the Sargasso Sea 
is the centre of the whirl, all flotsam 
and jetsam are naturally attracted to it. 
Our pilot charts have recently indicated 
a similar whirl, on a very small seale, 
in the Gulf of Mexico west of Tampa, 
where the Yucatan current, flowing 
northwest, approaches an affluent of the 
Florida stream moving southeast, giving 
a circular motion to the waters between 
them; and within this whirl a derelict 
was recently imprisoned for weeks. 

The world long held a very erroneous 
idea of the aspect of the Sargasso Sea. 
Humboldt unfortunately adopted the 
misleading and exaggerated description 
given by Oviedo of vast fields of weed 
resembling “great green or yellowish 
meadows.” The vivid word-painting of 
the great German naturalist impressed 
this alluring picture upon the imagina- 
tions of men, and it endured because 
later writers, as Perrier, Meyen, and 
Leps, told, until quite recently, of “ the 
immense floating prairies ” in the sea. 

Captain Haltermann, of the German 
Hydrographic Office, whose description 
of the Sargasso is regarded as one of 
the most accurate, says that the weed, 
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instead of covering the sea, usually drifts 
in long rows, stretching away in the di- 
rection of the prevailing winds. Some- 
times several lines of weed are near 
enough together to be considered as one 
row. The parallel rows may be 200 feet 
apart, though sometimes they are much 
nearer one another. The plants may 
touch, or a foot or two of water may 
separate them. In the middle and west- 
ern part of the sea, areas of the surface 
may be so packed with weed that the 
tips of the plants rise considerably above 
the water; but these areas are seldom 
large, and usually not over one hundred 
feet in diameter. The surface weed is 
fresh and brownish-yellow in color, but 
older weed, found about six feet below 
the surface, is a lighter yellow. The 
plant is about a foot in length. 

Professor E. L. Bouvier, who visited 
the sea with the Prince of Monaco in 
i905, says the stems ramify in slim 
branches with notched leaves, and scat- 
tered among them are globular _air- 
bladders, of the size of a large pea, which 
are easily detached, and float off in great 
numbers wherever much weed is seen. 
A full-grown weed is about the size of 

cabbage. 

Driven gently to and fro by mild and 
warm sea-breezes, these alge are the 
habitation of a countless number of small 
marine animals. The animals of the 
Sargasso sea are peculiar to it, admirably 
adapted to the conditions in which they 
live, and, for the most part, distinct from 
normal pelagic fauna. They are espe- 
cially distinguished by extraordinary 
mimicry of the vegetation in which they 
live, and many ean scareely be seen 
when motionless in the weed. Rich in 
individuals, they are poor in species, of 
which Bouvier mentions only fifteen, in- 
cluding tiny fish, crabs, shrimps, mol- 
lusks, and gastropods. The most remark- 
able is the antennarius, which, by means 
of viscous filaments, cements little balls 
of weed, to which it confides its eggs. 
The only insect lives on the surface, over 
which it skims so rapidly that it is dif- 
ficult to catch it. 

But we have not told of the origin of 
these vast masses of vegetation. It is a 
etriking fact that at this late day there 
is still difference of opinion on this im- 
portant question. Some writers of the 
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seventeenth century thought that the 
weed might grow on the sea-floor, though 
Rumphius, in 1699, described the plant 
as torn from the seacoasts by the waves. 
Many students of the Sargasso agree that 
the kinds of weed found in the sea grow 
on the American coasts, and are carried 
by the currents into the oceanie whirl; 
but French men of science, probably with- 
out exception, assert that this source of 
alge is not sufficient to stock with weed 
so vast an area. They maintain, in brief, 
that the weed becomes a floating pelagic 
growth, which, through scions from the 
parent plant, is always newly multiply- 
ing, so that importations from the Amer- 
ican coast are really unnecessary. 

Bouvier is the latest investigator in 
this field, though his stay in the Sar- 
gasso was very brief. He maintains that 
the plant vegetates on the sea surface, 
growing branches, foliage, and _air- 
bladders, and even though it does not 
yield seed, a detached branch becomes a 
complete plant. Many of them were 
evidently in the early stage of their 
separate existence, but were perfect in- 
dividuals of their kind. 

On the other hand, men of science, 
who have also visited the sea, dissent 
entirely from this view. Kuntze, who has 
seen the weed in situ on the Antillean 
coasts, says that it is torn from the 
shores by storms, wafted into the Sar- 
gasso by currents, and quickly decays 
and sinks. He has no faith in the 
fructification of the drifting plant or in 
the growth of its fragments. 

Dr. Kriimmel tells of the enormous 
length of coast-lines on which the weed 
grows. As our map shows, it is found 
as far south as Cape St. Roque, Brazil, 
fringes every island of the Antilles and 
every shore of the Caribbean, and extends 
as far north as Cape Cod. He says the 
weed, after reaching the Sargasso, be- 
comes heavier as it grows older, and 
gradually sinks, making room for fresh 
supplies. His approximate calculations 
tend to show that it takes about five and 
a half months for the weed to drift to 
the eastern part of the Sargasso Sea; 
and he believes that all recent researches, 
up to the time he wrote, tended to dis- 
prove the hypothesis of a marine origin 
and to support those who assert that the 
alge come from the land. 
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Cure of Hezekiah 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


T was Hezekiah’s mother—the widow 
of Red Tom Usher, of Wrath Harbor 
of the Labrador, and the mother, also, 

of Tommy—it was she who discovered the 
whereabouts of a cure. “ Hook’s Kure- 
pain,” she declared, convinced beyond 
doubt, “ will sure do it!” There was no 
denying the virtues of the Healing Balm. 
They were set forth in print, in type both 
large and small, on a creased and greasy 
remnant of the Montreal Weekly Globe 
and Family Messenger, which had, as the 
mother of Hezekiah was immediately per- 
suaded, providentially strayed into that 
far port. The works of the Invaluable 
Discovery were not to be disputed. The 
Boon to Suffering Humanity was a posi- 
tive cure for bruises, sprains, chilblains, 
cracked hands, stiffness of the joints, con- 
traction of the muscles, numbness of the 
limbs, neuralgia, rheumatism, erysipelas, 
pains in the chest, warts, frost-bites, sore 
throat, quinsy, croup, diphtheria, tooth- 
ache, and various other ills. Moreover, 
it was an excellent hair-restorer. And if 
it had cured millions, why should it not 
cure Hezekiah ? 

Hezekiah’s mother greatly desired a 

bottle. 


“T’ve found something, Tommy,” said 
she, a little twinkle in her eye, when, 
that night, the elder son came in from 
the snowy wilderness, where he had made 
the round of his fox-traps. 

“Have you, now?” he answered, cu- 
riously. “ An’ what might un be?” 

She sought to mystify him a moment 
longer, that his delight might be the 
more. “’Tis something, b’y,” said she, 
“+? make you glad.” 

“Come, tell me!” he cried, his eyes 
shining. 

“T’ve heered you say,” she went on, 
smiling softly, “that you’d be fair willin’ 
t’ give anything t’ be able t’ find it. I’ve 
heered you say—” 

“°Tis a silver fox!” 


“T’ve heered you say,” she continued, 
shaking her head,—‘“‘ Oh,’ I’ve heered 
you say, ‘if I could only find it, I'd 
be happy!” 

“Tell me!” he coaxed. “ Please, tell 

me!” 
She laid a hand on his shoulder. Th 
remnant of the Montreal Weekly Glob. 
and Family Messenger she held behind 
her. 

“°Tis a cure for Hezekiah,” said she. 

“No!” he cried, incredulous; but ther 
was yet the ring of hope in his voic 
“ Have you, now?” 

“ Hook’s Kurepain,” said she, “ never 
failed vet.” 

“°Tis wonderful!” said Tommy. 

She spread the newspaper on the table 
and placed her finger at that point of 
the list where the cure of rheumatism 
was promised. 

“ Read that,” said she, “ an’ you'll find 
*tis all true.” 

Tommy’s eyes ran up to the top of 
the page. His mother waited, a smile on 
her lips. She was anticipating a pro 
found impression. 

“* Beauty has wonderful charms,’ ” th: 
boy read. “*‘ Few men can withstand th: 
witchcraft of a lovely face. All hearts 
are won—’ ” 

“No! no!” the mother interrupted, 
hastily. “ That’s the marvellous Oriental 
Beautifier. I been readin’ that too. But 
tis not that. ’Tis lower down. Begin 
nin’, ‘At last the universal remedy of 
Biblical times.’ Is you got it yet?” 

“ Ay, sure!” 

And thereupon Tommy Usher, of Wrath 
Harbor, discovered that a legion of re- 
lieved and rejuvenated rheumatics had 
without remuneration or constraint sung 
the virtues of the Kurepain and the 
praises of Hook. He was a lad remotely 
born, unknowing; not for a moment did 
he doubt the existence of the Well-known 
Traveller, the Family Doctor, the Min- 
ister of the Gospel, the Champion of the 
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World lle was ready to admit that the 

ire had been found 

“Tm willin’ t’ believe.” said he, sol 
emnly, the while gazing very earnestly 
into his mother’s eyes, “that “twould do 
Lhe ZA kiah a world 0” good,” 

“ Read on!” 


‘It costs money to make the Kure- 


pain,” Tommy read. “‘It is not a 
sugar-and-water remedy. It is a cure, 
manufactured at oreat erpense. Good 


medicines come high. But the peerless 
Kurepain is cheap when compared with 
the worthless substitutes now on the mar- 
ket and sold for just as good. Our price 
is five dollars a bottle; three bottles guar- 
anteed to cure.’ ” 

Tommy stopped dead. Ile looked up. 
His mother steadily returned his glance. 
Tommy had provided for the house ever 
since his father died. It had been hard 
work, and there had been times when the 
provision was lean enough. Five dollars 
a bottle! Five dollars for that which was 
neither food nor clothing! 

‘Tis fearful!” he sighed. 

‘But read on.” 

“<Tn order to introduce the Kurepain 
into this locality we have set aside One 
Thousand Bottles of this incomparable 
medicine. That number, and no more, 
we will dispose of at four dollars a bot- 
tle. Do not make a mistake. When the 
supply is exhausted, the price will rise 
to eight dollars a bottle, owing to a 
scarcity of one of the ingredients. We 
honestly advise you, if you are in pain 
or suffering, to take advantage of this 

are opportunity. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. Order to-day.’ 

“°Tis a great bargain, Tommy,” the 


” 


mother whispered. 

“ Ay,” Tommy answered, dubiously. 

Ilis mother patted his hand. “ When 
Hezekiah’s cured,” she went on, “ he could 
help you with the traps, an’ 

“°Tis not for that I wants un cured,” 
Tommy flashed. “ I’m willin’ an’ able for 
me labor. ’Tis not for that. I’m just 
thinkin’ all the time about seein’ him 
run about like he used to. That’s what 
I wants.” 

“PDoesn’t vou think, Tommy, that we 
could manage it-—if we tried wonderful 
hard ?” 

“°*Tis aceordin’ t’ what fur I traps, 
mum, afore the ice goes an’ the steamer 
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comes. Tm hopin’ we'll have enough let 
over t’ buy the cure.” 

She patted his hand again. “ Ther 
credit t’ be had at the store.” she said. 

*But I'm not wantin’ t’ get in debt.” 

“ You’re a good son, Tommy,” the moth 
er said at last. “1 knows you'll do fo 
the best. Leave us wait until the spring 
time comes.” 

“Ay,” he agreed; “an’ we'll say nar 
a word t’ Hezekiah.” 


Hezekiah was eight years old—vyounger 
Ile had be« Nn 


an active, merry lad, inclined to scamper 


than Tommy by four years. 


and shout, given to pranks of a kindly 
sort. But he had of a sudden been taken 
with what the folk of Wrath Harbor 
( alled ae rheumaties ” of the knee. Ther 
were days, however, when he walked 


comfort: but there were times when, 
thus walking, he fell to the ground in 
agony, and had to be earried home, and 
there were weeks when he eould not waik 
at all. He was now more affectionate 
than he had been, but he was not so 
merry nor so rosy. 

“"T would be like old times,” 
said onee, when Hezekiah was put to 
bed, “if the lad was only well.” 

sa I’m afeered, Vy.” the mother sighed, 
“that he’ll never be well again.” 


Tommy 


“For fear you're right, mum,” said 


“ 


Tommy, “we must give un a good time. 
Hush, mother! Don’t vou ery. or 
lll be eryin’ too.” 

But since they had laid hold on the 
hope in Hook’s Kurepain life was bright 
er. They were looking forward to the cure. 
The old merry, scampering Hezekiah, 
with his shouts and laughter and gambols 
and pranks, was to return to them. 
When, as the winter dragged along and 
Tommy brought home the fox-skins from 
the wilderness, Hezekiah fondled them, 
and passed upon their quality as to color 
and size of fur, Tommy and the mother 
exchanged smiles. Hezekiah did not 
know that upon the quality and number 
of the skins, which he delighted to stroke 
and pat, depended his cure. Let the win 
ter pass! Let the ice move out from 
the coast! Let the steamer come for 
the letters! Let her go and return again! 
Then Hezekiah would know. 

“We'll be able t’ have one bottle, 
whatever,” said the mother. 
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“Twill be more than that, mum,” 
Tommy answered, confidently. “We 
Wants un eured.” 

With the spring came the great dis- 
appointment. The snow melted from the 
hills; wild flowers blossomed where the 
white carpet had lain; the ice was ready 
to break and move out to sea with the 
next wind from the west: there were no 
more foxes to be caught. Tommy bun- 
dled the skins, strapped them on_ his 


back, and took them to the storekeeper 


at Shelter Harbor, five miles up the 
coast; and when their value had been 
determined he came home disconsolate. 
The mother had been watching from 
the window. “ Well?” she said, when 
the boy came in 
“°Tis not enough,” he groaned. “ I’m 


sorry, mum; but ’tis not enough.” 

She said nothing, but waited for him 
to eontinue; for she feared to give him 
greater distress. 

“Twas a fair price he gave me,” 


continued, 
in’ o’ that. But 
do more than keep us clear o’ debt, with 
sells the fish in the fall. 
I’m mis- 
erable along o’ disappointment.” 

“°Tis sad t’ think,” 
Hezekiah’s not t’ be 

‘For the *want o’ 
sighed. 

They were interrupted by the clatter of 


Tommy “I’m not complain- 


there’s not enough t’ 


pinchin’, till we 


I’m sick, mum fair sick an’ 


she said, “ that 
after all.” 
dollars!” 


eured 


he 


twelve 


ILezekiah’s crutches, coming in haste from 
the then entered Hezekiah. 

“T heered what you said,” he cried, his 
worn little body 
excitement “7 
Is I t’ be eured ?” 


inner room; 


eyes blazing, his whole 
fairly with 
heere d you say 
They did not answer. 
“Tommy! Mamma! 
was t’ be cured?” 
“Tlush, dear!” said the mother. 
ail hush. I wants t’ know. 
Tommy, tell me. Is I t’ be cured ¢” 
- said the mother, quiet- 


ly. 


quivering 


“cure. 


Did 


vou say I 


can't 


Tommy, b’y,” 
“tell un.” 


“You is!” Tommy shouted, catching 
Hezekiah in his arms and rocking him 
like a baby. “ You is t’ be cured. Debt 
or no debt. lad, by the Lord, I'll see 


9 
you cured! 


The old store- 
did 


It was easily managed. 
Shelter 


keeper at ITarbor not hesi 
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you t’ be a good lad. 











tate. Credit? Of course he would @ive 


Tommy that. Tommy,” said he, “ Dy: 
knowed you for a long time, an’ I knows 
Ill fit you out for 
the summer an’ the winter, if you wants 
you can take your own tim 


me to, an’ 


about payin’ the bill.’ And so Tommy 


withdrew twelve dollars from the credit 
of his account. 
They began to keep watch on the ic 
to wish for a_ westerly gale, that 
the white waste might be broken and 


dispersed, 
“Tommy,” said Hezekiah, one night, 
when the lads lay snug in bed and the 
younger was sleepless, “how long will it 
he afore that there Kurepain comes?” 
“1 ’low the steamer ‘Il soon be here.” 
“Ay? 
“An’ then 
the money?” 
“Ay?” 
* An’ she'll be 


she'll the letter with 


take 


gone about a month an’ 


a fortnight, an’ then she'll be back 
with 

“The eure!” said Hezekiah, giving 
Tommy an affectionate dig in the ribs. 


back with the cure!” 


“She'll be 
“Ge ¢’ sleep, lad 
“] 


can’t for joy o’ thinkin’ o’ that cure.” 


ean’t,” Hezekiah whimpered. “I 


in 
at 
the 
Passengers and crew 
to the 
re- 


moved out, and 
It 


blustering day, with 


By and by the ice 
good time the steamer came. 
the of a 
night falling thick. 
from the 
shivering American tourists 
lieved to learn, the 
down with a splash and a rumble, that 
the “old man” was to “ hang her down” 
until the weather turned “ civil.” 

Accompanied by the old schoolmaster, 
who was to lend him aid in registering 
the letter to the Company, 
Tommy went aboard in the punt. It was 
then dark. 

“You knows a Yankee when you sees 
they reached the 
un out, an’ I'll 


was 
end 
alike grimy stokers 
were 
went 


when anchor 


Kurepain 


when 
“ Point 


said he, 
deck. 
ask un.” 
“Ay, I’m travelled,” said 
master, importantly. “ And 
wise to ask about the company before you 
post the letter.” 

Thus it that Tommy 
timidly approached two gentlemen who 


un,” 
ipper 
the school 
t would be 


came about 
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were chatting merrily in the lee of the 
wheel-house. 

“Po you know the Kurepain, sir?’ 
he asked. 

“Eh? What?’ the one replied. 

“ Hook’s, sir.” 

“ Hook’s ¢ In the name of wonder, 
child, Hook’s what ?” 

“* Kurepain, sir.” 

bie Hook’s Kurepain,” said the stranger. 
“ Doctor "—addressing his companion 
“do you recommend 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then you do not?” said the other. 

The doctor eyed Tommy. “ Why do 
you ask?” he inquired. 

“°Tis for me _ brother, sir,” Tommy 
replied “Tle’ve a queer sort o’ rheu- 
maticks. We're thinkin’ the Kurepain 
will eure un. It have cured a minister 
o’ the gospel, sir, an’ a champion o’ the 
world; an’ we was allowin’ that it would- 
n't have much trouble t’ cure Hezekiah. 
They’s as much ns twelve dollars, sir, in 
this here letter, which I’m sendin’ away. 
r, if they'll send 
the cure if I sends the money.” 


I'm wantin’ t’ know, s 


The doctor was silent for a moment. 
“Where do you live?” he asked at last. 

Tommy pointed to a far-off light. 
“TTezekiah will be at the window,” he 
said, “ lookin’ out at the steamer’s lights.” 

“Do you care for a run ashore?” asked 
the doctor, turning to his fellow tourist. 

“Tf it would not overtax you.” 

“No, no—I’m strong enough now. 
The voyage has put me on my feet again. 
Come—let us go.” 

Tommy took them ashore in the punt, 
guided them along the winding, rocky 
path, led them into the room where 
Hezekiah sat at the window. The doctor 
felt of Hezekiah’s knee and asked him 
many questions. Then he held a whis- 
pered conversation with his companion 
and the schoolmaster; and of their con- 
versation Tommy caught such words and 
phrases as “slight operation” and 
“chloroform” and “that table” and 
“poor light. but light enough,” and 
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‘rough-and-ready sort of work” and 
‘no danger.” Then Tommy was de- 
spatched to the steamer with the doctor's 
friend; and when they came back the 
man carried a bag in his hand. The 
doctor asked Hezekiah a question, and 
Hezekiah nodded his head. Whereupon 
the doctor called him a brave lad, and 
sent Tommy out to the kitchen to keep 
his mother company for a time, first re- 
quiring him to bring a pail of water and 
another lamp. When they called him in 
again—he knew what they were about, 
and it seemed a long, long time be- 
fore the call came—llezekiah was lying 
on the couch, sick and pale, with his 
knee tightly bandaged, but with his 
eyes glowing. 

“Mamma! Tommy!” the boy whis- 
pered, exultingly. “They says Tm 
cured.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “he'll be all 
right now. TIlis trouble was not rheu- 
matism. It was caused by a fragment 
of the bone, broken off at the knee-joint. 
At least, that’s as plain as I can make 
it to you. I have removed that frag- 
ment. He'll be all right after a bit. I’ve 
told the schoolmaster how to take care 
of him, and I'll leave some medicine, 
and—well—he'll soon be all right.” 


When the doctor was about to step 
from the punt to the steamer’s ladder, 
half an hour later, Tommy held up a 
letter to him. 

“°Tis for vou, sir,” he said. 

“What's this?” the doctor demanded. 

“Tis for you to keep, sir,” Tommy an 
swered, with dignity. “’Tis the money 
for the work you done.” 

“Money!” cried the doctor. “ Why, 
really,” he stammered, “ I—you see, this 
is my vacation—and I—” 

“T low, sir,” said Tommy, quietly, 
“that you'll "blige me.” 

“By Heaven!” exclaimed the doctor, 
being wise, “that I will!” 

And Tommy Usher was very much 
obliged. 
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A Portrait by George Romney 


NGLISH painting has always shown as its marked 
characteristics close observation, truth, and sobriety 


rather than ideality; to these qualities, learned 
from the Dutch, add the elegance. style, and love of 
splendor which Van Dyck brought from his seven years’ 
sojourn in Italy, and the rounded result is the unsur- 
passed English portrait art of the eighteenth century. 
Of the three great luminaries in the art firmament of 
England at that time, Romney possessed less serious 
character than either Reynolds or Gainsborough, but a 
higher degree of poetie imagination. Sensitive, retiring, 
and contemplative, he avoided all rivalry with other 
painters; unable to overcome his dislike of publicity, he 
refused to exhibit his pictures or to accept membership 
in any socicty of artists, vet withal his patronage greatly 
outranked that of all others. The world of fashion 
flocked to him, for he had the gift of presenting his sit- 
ters at their best, happily combining the sensuous charm 
f feminine beauty with meditative reserve and womanly 
character. TTis facility is shown by the fact that his 
sitters numbered five or six each day, and he usually com- 
pleted. a half-length portrait in three or four sittings of 
two hours each. Despite this haste, in all his work may 


be found qualities of dignity, grace, and beauty, expressed 
with ease, Although Romnev enjoved the greatest favor 


while living. after his death, in 1802, his work was sadly 
neglected, and only in 1882 did the revival begin which 
has brought the present competition for his portraits. 
Dorothy Seott became the fourth wife of Philip de 
Crespigny in 1783, and in 1786 sat for this portrait, which 
was sold in 1901 at Christie’s for £5880, coming 
into the possession of Mr. J. H. MeFadden, of Philadel- 
phia, its present owner. Romney himself received less 
than £100 for it; in fact, the highest price he ever 
received for a portrait was £120. 
W. Stanton Howarp. 
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MRS. DE CRESPIGNY, BY GEORGE ROMNEY 








Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 











BY THOMAS D. 


ITE 


ly 


ancient Greeks were surprising 
modern, and the classical scholar 


is often reminded of the words of 


the Preacher, that “ there is no new thing 
under the sun.” That socialistie and 


communistic theories and experiments in 
in V 


the ancieiit world appear first a- 
ried forms in Greece should excite no 
surprise. Greece was the source and 
home of most ideas. And, just as many 


of the latest views of the nebular theory 


and evolution are now discovered to have 
been held and propounded by Greek phi- 


be- 


for- 


losophers five or six hundred years 


fore our era, and then to have been 
gotten, so many of our newest social and 
political notions were discussed and tried 
more than ‘ars in 
Athens or in Sparta. Such ideas had no 
place in the early empires of Asia, where 


the 


two thousand vi 


ago 


bore relation his 


the king same to 

subjects as the head of a family to his 
slaves, nor in the kingdom of Egypt. 
To whom was Pharaoh responsible when 
he ordered his subjects to build his 
pyramids or to make bricks without 
straw? Or under what obligations did 
Xerxes stand to the people of Persia? 


The Oriental ruler was the state. The 
situation was such as it is at present in 
Asia Minor, where the Sultan may or 


not be pleased to command the con- 
Under such 
a government the people may grieve and 
groan, as did the of Israel 
Egypt, but without influences and help 
from other lands they are not likely to 


may 
struction of roads or bridges. 


children in 


develop communistiec theories, and cer- 
tainly cannot make communistie experi- 

Left 
Eastern despot 


ments. to themselves the subjects 
of 


change 


an would simply ex- 


one master for another. 
Rome often receives the credit of being 
the main and original source of our prin- 


ciples of law and government. Men are 


fond of saying that just as owe our 


we 


Socialism and Communism in Greece 
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science and art to Greece, so we owe our 
But although the 
precise relation of Roman to Greek con 


governments to Rome. 


stitutions and laws has not yet been made 
out, still in this field, as scholars know 
very well, much more is due to the Greeks 
The Greeks 


were not only fond of hearing and telling 


than was formerly thought. 


‘some new thing ”; they made all manner 
of well 
mechanical experiments, and had as large 


political as as physical and 


a variety of political as of philosophical 


theories. Who ever knew of so many 
original and independent philosophical 
systems elsewhere as were evolved in 
Greece? And where else were so many 


scientific principles observed and estab 
lished ? 
Mr. 


familiar the Greek experiments in fed 


Freeman, the historian, has made 
eral government. The Achzan League, of 
the third century n.c., is the first of his 
great Federal Commonwealths, of which 


our country is the fourth, and he de 
clares that “probably no two constitu- 
tions, produced at such a distance of 


time and place from one another, ever 
presented so close a resemblance as that 
which exists between the constitution of 
the United States and the 
of the Achwan League.” 

says, that “ 
home of independent city common- 
wealths, the land where the system 
reached its fullest and its most brilliant 
development, and the land where its good 
and its evil results may be most fairly 
balanced against each other.” Clearly, 
Greece furnished good soil for the ger 
mination of the seed of political and 
theories. The governments of 
all formed or 
the ordinary city and 
governments of North America. 
The philosopher Aristotle, “the master 
of those who know,” made a collection of 


constitution 
Mr. Freeman 
was the true 


also, Greece 


social 
not 
two models, like 


Greece were on one 


state 
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the constitutions of more than one hun- 
lred and fifty different states, some of 
which, like Athens, had had eleven or 
more different kinds of government; and 
we have reason to believe that in the 
little country of Greece there existed as 
many and as large a variety of political 
constitutions as exist to-day on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Never elsewhere was a 
like opportunity offered for the presenta- 
tion and maintenance of so many polit- 
ical theories. As regards these prin- 
ciples, the old saying is not altogether 
wrong, that the ordinary citizen of 
Athens was more intelligent than the 
ordinary member of the British House 
of Commons. As in the present century, 
no form of government was sacred simply 
because it had been inherited from re- 
mote ancestors. Change was readily ac- 
cepted, in the indefinite hope that it 
might prove a change for the _ better. 
The small states of Greece were so 
isolated by their positions, often being 
walled off from their neighbors by moun- 
tains, or separated by arms of the sea, 
that their political experiments had an 
unusual degree of independence. In this 
independence they were supported also 
hy the proud spirit of rivalry which 
existed among them. In the details of 
its constitution and laws, Athens, for 
example, seems to have borrowed little 
from Thebes or from Sparta. 

Aristotle’s great collection of ancient 
political constitutions has been lost, ex- 
cept for the “Constitution of Athens,” 
which was restored to the modern world 
from an old Egyptian tomb in 1891, and 
for brief fragments which are preserved 
as quotations. Of the constitutional his- 
tory of mos* of the states of Greece, lit- 
tle is known in the way of a connected 
story. But the ancient historians give 
us many bits of evidence on such points, 
ind thousands of inscriptions, mostly dis- 
covered in recent archeological research- 
es, afford contemporary evidence with 
regard to many details. 

Of Sparta, Plutarch presents in his 
Life of Lyeurgus such a familiar account 
of the reforms ascribed to that law- 
giver as to make the story quite a com- 
monplace. Every schoolboy knows that 
the Spartan men had common “ messes ” 
in time of peace as well as on campaigns 
of war; that no Spartan was allowed to 
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possess treasure of gold or silver, their 
ordinary money being of iron; that the 
magistrates directed the exposure on the 
mountains of any infant which was so 
deformed or sickly that it was not likely 
to prove a strong citizen; and that in 
every way the advantage of the com- 
munity of the state was held in honor 
before that of the family or the indi- 
vidual. For the common weal the true 
Spartan was ready at any time to under- 
take any service or to submit to any 
privation. The Spartans did not discuss 
nor publish their theories, however, nor 
trouble themselves about the basis of 
their principles, nor did they make many 
experiments,—-they being fond neither 
of much talk nor of innovations. They 
stood together not so much because of 
their principles of government as _ be- 
eause of their clan spirit. The reader 
must observe, however, that the Spartan 
principles held only for the ruling class— 
the “peers.” When their ancestors took 
possession of the country, they reduced 
the former owners of the land, and in 
particular the “ Helots,” to the position 
of serfs. Reserving a considerable part 
of the territory for the common use of 
their flocks and herds, they allotted the 
rest in equal shares to the families of 
the “peers,” and the serfs and subjects 
were ordered to care for the herds and 
to till this land, and thus to furnish 
subsistence for the true Spartan families. 
Thus each Spartan citizen could give 
himself unreservedly to the service of 
the state, and in general this meant 
either serving in the army, or preparing 
for war by exercise which would both 
train him for battle and keep him in the 
best physical condition. Not being al- 


closely limited in his freedom of leaving 
the country, while at times all strangers 
were expelled from his land, the Spartan 
was not stimulated to engage in com- 
merce or manufactures. In principle, 
the Spartans had neither poverty nor 
riches. They suffered no want, yet they 
knew no luxury; the ordinary food of the 
best of them—the “black broth,” which 
had a great name in the ancient world- 
was more like to oatmeal porridge than 
to any other viand which often appears 
on our tables. The subjects of the 
Spartans, living in their country, shared 
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neither their privileges nor their prin- 
ciples, and doubtless were the 
owners of more material wealth than the 
themselves while 
also were liable to suffer from the 
of poverty. 


often 


Spartans possessed, 


thev 


Athens 


not 


most of us, represents 
and this unfairly. The 
tribes and states of Greece differed wide- 


Crreece. 


lv in spirit and in culture, as well as in 
government; but, after all, as compared 
with their neighbors, the Greeks may be 
and at Athens was 
the essence of the Greek 
An ascribed to the 
greatest of ancient historians calls Ath- 
ens the “ Hellas of Hellas.” 
found the widest scope for the untram- 
melled development of the individual, yet 
with 


‘ lassed together, 


found very 
spirit. epigram 


There was 


a demand for subordination to the 
collective will, since all were bound to- 


gether by a strong common interest. 
These two impulses, each with unusual 
force, met at Athens, and the result was 
not a but 


Perhaps no other 


homogeneous social compact, 
one of great variety. 
city was ever so “democratic” as 
Athens, nowhere has the 
cident of wealth or poverty so slightly 
affected the 
other. No honorific 


tomary there, either. 


and else ac- 


relations of men to 
titles were cus- 
The small boy of 
the street might address the chief general 
simply as “Pericles” or “Themistocles.” 
Cliques existed then as but the 
social circles were not so exclusive. This 
was due partly to the seclusion of women, 
but chiefly to the fact that the life of 
the citizen the air. The 
young men were constantly meeting on 
terms of 


each 


now, 


was in open 
their gymnastic 
exercises and in their military service, 
and the older men were brought together 
frequently at the town meetings, the 
sessions of the Senate of Five Hundred, 
the many public festivals, and in the 
courts. Since the ordinary jury consist- 


equality in 


ed of five hundred eitizens, and not sim- 
ply all suits of the Athenians but also 
those of their subject-allies were to be 
tried 
then 
is in 


at Athens, the service as juryman 
was much more important than it 
modern life. The wealthy, as such, 
had little influence on politics. “ Trades- 


unions ” did not exist at Athens until 


after her glory had passed. 
Of Athens, fortunately, we know more 


than of any other Hellenic city, thank 
not only to its writers, but also to it 
very numerous records on stone. 

Early in the sixth century before ou 
era, not very long after the beginning 
of the strictly historical period in Greee: 
affairs in Athens were in a bad way, an 
the wise Solon deserves the credit 
bringing harmony out of discord. Th 
poor were virtually enslaved to the rich, 
we are told—having borrowed money and 
pledged their own persons, or members 
of their families, as security. As a mem 
ber of an old family, but of very moderat 
wealth, Solon had the confidence of bot] 
parties, and was chosen absolute arbi 
trator and lawgiver. The poor had & 
manded a new division of the land. This 
was not granted by Solon, but he allowed 
the repudiation of certain debts — a 
“shaking off of the load,” or Seisach 
theia, as it called—and freed the 
land from mortgage, while he allowed 
the payment of other debts in what 
amounted to a debased currency. Solon 
also enacted sumptuary laws, which were 
intended to lessen the social distinctions 
between the rich and the poor. No wom 
an, for example, was to have an elaborate 
trousseau, nor to take a large trunk with 
her when she went on a visit, and no 
funeral or sepulchral monument was to 
be very costly. A contemporary of Solon 
in Corinth attempted to restrain any of 
his people from spending more than his 
income, but the Athenian lawgiver did 
not undertake such a regulation. 

The burdens of the government at 
Athens in general were borne by the well- 
to-do. The poor citizen paid neither 
direct nor indirect taxes. No article 
that he used had paid tribute to the state. 
The house in which he lived and the 
land which he tilled, if his own, were 
not taxed. The importation of food and 
raw materials was encouraged, and the 
poor man paid nothing which corresponds 
to the modern imposts on tea, coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco. 

The Athenian state in certain respects 
was primitive and simple, leaving much 
to the initiative of the individual, while 
in other matters more responsibility was 
assumed by the government. Most of the 
questions and cries of modern socialism 
did not exist for the ancient Athenians. 
Naturally,—for they had no telephones 


was 
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or telegraphs, postal or express service, 
railroads, trolley-cars, or even cabs or 
omnibuses. They had no “ public ear- 
riers,” and had no regulated civil service. 
Their streets were not lighted by night; 
as in London a few centuries ago, a torch 
was needed if a man left home on a dark 
night. The state had no banks, but set 
ts stamp on the silver which served as 
the ordinary money. 

The supply of water for the city of 
Athens was under the care of government 
officials, but this water was not brought 
to every man’s door, and no charge was 
made for its use. During the most 
glorious period of the city’s history we 
know little of what was done for the 
water-supply, and this supply must have 
been unsatisfactorily small, though nat- 
urally much less is wasted, and thus 
much less suffices, when it must be 
brought in jars from the fountain than 
when it can be drawn directly from a 
faucet. The first extensive plan for the 
supply of water for the city of Athens 
seems to be due to Solon’s younger con- 
temporary, the “tyrant” Pisistratus, 
who brought water from the upper valley 
of the Ilissus to the market-place, where 
it flowed in a stream. No great improve- 
ment on this was made until the days 
of the Roman rule. Athens never had 
such a bounteous supply of good water as 
ithperial Rome enjoyed, and, until the 
Romans conquered Greece, had no great 
publie baths. 

Nothing is said of underground sewers 
in Athens in Hellenic times. For the 
most part, certainly, the drains were 
above ground, as they were until recently 
in some great European cities. Some 
limitations were set on the throwing of 
filth and rubbish into the streets, but 
the eomedies of Aristophanes afford suf- 
ficient evidence that the streets often 
were not cleanly. 

The peace of the city of Athens was 
committed to public sentiment and 
private citizens, to a degree which would 
astonish us in any modern city of about 
200,000 inhabitants. In all the hundred 
extant Attie orations which deal with 
eases before the Athenian courts, no 
reference appears to an arrest as made by 
a police official. The Athenian constable 
seems never to conduct to prison a dis- 
orderly citizen, nor to stop a hand-to- 


hand conflict between two parties. If 
any arrest was to be made, the individ- 
ual citizen, with or without the help of 
his friends or chance comers, was obliged 
to arrest the man who interfered with his 
rights, whether by assault, by burglary or 
robbery, or by mere annoyance. At best 
the citizen might go to a public office 
and ask a magistrate to accompany him 
to the scene of a misdemeanor. No police 
patrolled the streets. And if an assault, 
a theft, or a murder was committed, no 
publie official was charged with the duty 
of discovering the criminal and bringing 
him to trial and punishment. Any cit- 
izen might bring such a prosecution, but 
in general this duty was left to the in- 
jured person, and if he could not or 
would not prosecute, the offence went un- 
punished. The state had no prosecuting 
attorney. If the popular assembly, the 
town meeting, desired the punishment of 
an offender, it would appoint a special 
commission for the purpose of conduct- 
ing this prosecution. Most offences 
which we regard as crimes against the 
state were to the Athenians simply 
wrongs to an individual. The courts 
themselves were in many respects only 
branches or committees of the popular 
assembly. 

Just as the quelling of any turmoil was 
left to the private citizens, so also the 
quenching of any fire or conflagration 
was accomplished by those who were most 
interested, without enlisting the aid of 
any specially trained men or _ partic- 
ular equipment. 

The chief duties of those who might 


be thought to correspond to our police 


commissioners seem to have been to regu- 
late the charges of flute-girls, who served 
as musicians at private entertainments, 
to determine the disposition of refuse, to 
see that walls did not encroach on the 
limits of the streets, that windows look- 
ing on the street did not open outward, 
and that no balconies were built over the 
publie way. 

No public benevolent institutions were 
known at Athens for the good of the 
afflicted, no hospitals or retreats. for the 
sick or insane, and no schools for the 
blind or dumb. Doubtless, as in very 
much later times and in Western coun- 
tries, much suffering was not alleviated, 
which might have been avoided, but the 
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sympathetie personal help of neighbors 
and friends did much which ex- 
pected of the institutions 
No benevolent corporations seem to have 


now is 
state or of 


‘ 


existed in early Greece, although 
tual benefit ” 
The city had a physician, or physicians, 


We may 


sick 


“mu 
societies were common. 
his work little is known. 
assume that for the 
but whether he visited their 
limited himself to dispensary 
is not clear. 

If the 
this lack 


them, since in 


put ol 
he cared poor, 
homes or 


practice 


Athenians had no public parks, 
felt by 
to unimproved 


was not so painfully 
addition 
common land,often about shrines or tem- 
ples, there wer fields, which 


really were open for the enjoyment of the 


groves or 


under no stricter limitations than 
The summit of the 
with its and 


people, 
were reasonable. 
Acropolis itself, 
had little 


temples 


statues, grass and few trees, 


but was of beauty and grandeur surpass- 


ing The gymnasiums also, 
walls, afforded 
places for the refreshment of men. In 


such gathering-places, Socrates often held 


our praise. 


outside of the city open 


converse with his friends, and from the 
learn that rhetor 
ical and philosophical lectures often were 
Indeed, two of the great 
schools of philosophy—both that of Plato 
that of Aristotle—were for 
the two gymnasiums in or near which 
their held, the Academy 
and the Lyceum—words very familiar in 


Platonic dialogues we 


given there. 


and named 


sessions were 


modern life. Porticos, or stoas, also were 
built for the public use of the citizens, 
the climate calling for a shelter against 
sun and rain which should not interfere 
with the free passage of the breezes. 
Education was under the control of the 
state, though no publie schools were pro- 
vided by the city of Athens. Aristotle 
declared that the statesman’s art should 
what studies should be pur- 
sued, and how far. Public sentiment re- 
quired a father to eare for his son’s edu- 


determine 


cation, and apparently one who neglected 
this duty was considered to be an un- 
parent, had no for 
old this The 
children of a citizen who died in battle 
were adopted by the state, and were edu- 
cated as well as supported until they came 
of age. 


The government at Athens, as we have 


natural and claim 


support in age by son. 
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left to the initiative of the ind 
vidual much care which is aecepted b 
modern states, but it took great 
to provide for the supply of food. Th: 
soil of Attica and thin, and 
could not provide food for so large a stat 
as Athens the fifth centur 
before The diplomacy of th 
alert to form relation 
which would foster the bringing of grai: 
to Attica, whether from the region ot 
the Black Sea, from Egypt, or from 
Sicily. No product of the soil but olive 
olive-oil might be exported from 
Attica, and no Athenian ship was al 
lowed to carry wheat or barley to any 
other port than that of Athens, under 
heavy penalties. If an Athenian capital- 
ist lent money on a cargo of wheat to br 
carried from the Black Sea to Cyprus, 
he eould not recover his loan by a suit 
in an Athenian court, 
his monev was illegal. 


seen, 


pain 


was poor 
became in 
our era. 


state was ever 


and 


for such use of 
Pains were take: 
to satisfy foreign shipmasters at Athens, 
both by fixing heavy penalties for an) 
wrong done to them, and also by provid 
ing special courts to settle promptly all 
disputes in which they were interested. 
And when the grain had reached Athens, 
the law limited strictly the profit which 
might be made by the trader—appointing 
death as the penalty for any combination 
to raise the price of grain,—and govern 
ment inspectors watched closely to se 
that the grain was of standard quality, 
that the measures were of the proper size, 
and that the price of bread was not too 
high as compared with that of grain. 

If the Athenians had no free public 
libraries, yet they had a freer oral inter 
change of thought than is often practica 
ble now. They had no public museums 
or art-galleries, but in and on their tem 
ples they had such works of sculpture 
as the world had not before, 
such as have been wrought sinc 
their time; their publie porticos wer 
adorned with great paintings, and at 
their festivals were given as ‘prizes vases 
which are the pride of modern museums. 
If they had no free publie concerts on 
summer evenings, nor displays of fire 
works on the Fourth of July for th 
amusement of the people, they had 
through the year a rapid succession of 
festivals, with athletic contests, mag 
nificent pageants, torch-races, and lyric 
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not 
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and dramatic performances of the high- 
est order, and from these festivals no 
citizen was excluded. The city provided 
the entrance-money for the theatre in or- 
der that all might take part in what was 
to them a religious function. Athens was 

‘very religious” city, according to the 
Apostle Paul. No other state in Greece 
had so many festivals, and certainly none 
other celebrated its holidays and holy 
days with such magnificence of pomp. 
Scholars have estimated that in each 
vear about two thousand men and boys 
took part in the choral dances at Athens, 
in almost a hundred choruses. 

The primitive character of the Athe- 
nian government is seen clearly in the 
inanner of its provision for the festivals 
whieh have been mentioned, which were 
directly under the control of the state. 
The city-state of Athens had no registry 
of the land and other property held by 
its people. No “assessors” in the mod- 
ern sense existed, and under ordinary 
circumstances no man was called to state 
onee a year the exact amount of his 
property or income, and to pay taxes 
accordingly. In early times the govern- 
ment had been maintained by the co- 
operation of the citizens, each being ex- 
pected to render service as a soldier in 
time of war, and as a magistrate when 
called to this office. If a man had no 
horse, clearly he could not serve in the 
cavalry. If he had no shield and spear 
of his own, he could not serve with the 
heavy-armed troops—the hoplites. In 
such a case he must provide a bow, or 
at least a sling, and do what he could 
in his country’s cause. At times we hear 
of well-to-do citizens providing equip- 
ments for their poorer neighbors, that a 
brave man and good fighter might have 
a place in the more important arm of 
service. But the state provided no horses 
for its cavalry, and when it gave a full 
equipment of arms to a soldier’s orphan 
son on his coming of age, it did this as 
a foster-father, and not as a government. 
In lieu of regular annual taxes, the rich 
Athenian citizen was called to render 
irregular, extraordinary services, called 
liturgies. For example, though the 
dramatic performances were under the 
control of one of the chief officers of 
state, he determined no details and ex- 
pended no money for them. At the great 


festival of Dionysus, or Bacchus, each 
spring, in addition to comedies, there 
were presented plays by three tragic 
poets—in general each poet giving thre 
tragedies and a kind of farce, called a 
satur-drama. The works of each poet 
were assigned to some rich citizen, who 
was bound not merely to secure the proper 
chorus, to have it trained, to pay the 
actors, and to provide the nec ssary cos- 
tumes and scenery, but also to attend to 
all other details of the presentation of 
the plays. The expenses of such a chorus 
would not be less than the equivalent of 
three or four thousand dollars in our 
time, and we have seen that many chorus 
es had to be provided each year. Not all, 
however, were so expensive as those for 
tragedy. On the other hand, the citizen 
who was called to pay the expenses of 
taking a chorus to the festival of Apollo 
at Delos, or conducting a “sacred em- 
bassy ” to the Isthmian Games at Cor- 
inth, might have to pay a larger sum 
than the tragic choregus. The spirit of 
rivalry was so keen that these services 
were rarely performed in a perfunctory 
manner. A man of any ambition would 
be eager in these matters to do more 
than his rivals, and to present the best 
trained and equipped chorus. In ease 
one was called upon to perform such a 
service when he had already done his 
full share, he might ask some other cit- 
izen to take the service, and demand an 
exchange of property if this other citizen 
claimed that he was not so well able to 
bear the burden as was the man who was 
first selected. 

A similar law to that just mentioned 
provided for the maintenance of the 
city’s triremes, or ships of war. Each 
ship was assigned each year to the care 
of some citizen, who had charge of it. 
Not that he was expected to be its navi- 
gating officer, but he was required to be 
with the ship and to keep it in order for 
service. This trierarch also was filled 
with the spirit of rivalry, and took pride 
in seeuring the best crew and in main- 
taining the highest discipline, so that the 
admiral might select his boat to be the 
“flag-ship ” of the fleet. In degenerate 
days the citizen who was ealled to be 
trierarch not infrequently hired another 
to do his work, but this letting of the 
service was never respectable. The trier- 
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might call another man to 
perform the service, and demand an ex- 
change of property in case of refusal. 

The cost of building the ships of war, 
in the palmy days of Athens, was borne 
not by her citizens, but by her allies and 
tributary compounded by 
payments of for service in the 
navy in Greece, later, 
they wished for independence, 
that the ships for which they 
had paid could constrain their allegiance 
to Athens. 

The of the Athe- 
nian state in early years were not great, 
the expenses of war being borne for the 
most part by the 
their being 


arch also 


states, who 
money 
defence of and 
when 


found 


necessary expenses 


soldiers themselves, 
built with tribute- 
money, their religious festivals being in 


ships 


charge of different citizens in turn, and 
the state as such bearing no charge for 
schools, libraries, parks, fire department, 
or police. In those days no man received 
for magistrate, nor for 
any other work done for the state. Grad- 
ually, however, the principle of compen- 
sation was introduced, and we are told 
that their fees for service as jurymen and 


pay service as 


for attendance on town meetings were an 
important part of men’s income. 
These fees were small enough, however, 
as they seem to us. At 
might 


some 


most the citizen 
receive a drachme, amounting to 
about fifteen cents in our silver, but in 
purchasing about equal to our 
dollar, for attendance at the popular as- 
sembly, for which had to come 
miles from their homes. For 
service as juryman for a day the Athe- 
nian would receive at most what 
be equivalent to half a dollar now. The 
higher officers of state similarly re- 
ceived what would correspond to a dollar 
a day in our time—not enough to tempt 
to a luxurious life. 


power 


some 
several 


would 


The difference between the compensa- 
tion of the chief magistrates and that of 
the jurymen 
to be 
analogies in ancient Greek life. 


seems to 
slight, 


readers 
many 
In the 
mercenaries which the 
led against his brother 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia, the captain 
received for pay and rations just twice 
as much as the common soldier, and the 
general just twice as much as the cap- 
tain. And the architect of a temple on 


modern 


very but it has 
Greek 
younger Cyrus 


army of 
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the Athenian Acropolis received only 
twice the pay of the ordinary stone 
cutter. Evidently no great money prizes 
were offered for superior intelligence, and 
all men were expected to live in much 
the same style. In the great century of 
the history of Athens—the century of 
Marathon and Salamis, of Themistock 
and Pericles, of A‘schylus and Sophocles, 
of Ictinus and Phidias—while the city 
was erecting the most beautiful temples 
for the gods, no private man seems to 
have had a dwelling much more mag 
nificent than his neighbors. We do not 
hear of the architect of the Partheno: 
as invited to design a house for Callias 
or for any one else. 

Athens possessed silver-mines at La 
riura, on the southern promontory of 
Attica, and these were of real importance 
on two They supplied the 
bullion for the coinage of the city at th: 
time when Athens was rapidly gaining 
commercial supremacy in Greece, in the 
sixth century before our era; and early 
in the next century the income of thes: 
mines, instead of being distributed to 
the citizens, as was proposed, was wisely 
diverted by the influence of Themistocles, 
and used for the building of the ships 
of war without which Greece could not 
have vanquished the Persians at Salamis. 
The government prudently retained pos 
session of these mines, and rented them 
to citizens, who kept many slaves at work 
in them, with a large profit. The writer 
of a treatise on the Revenues of Athens, 
which has come down to us under the 
name of Xenophon, proposed an elab- 
orate scheme for the purchase of slaves 
by the city in order to work these mines, 
caleulating that the income would suffice 
to support the citizens, so that no on 
but slaves need work. But this plan was 
not adopted, and in the next century th: 
mines became less valuable. 

In times of special need, the Ath 
nians could use the money received as 
tribute for the common defence, and 
stored on the Acropolis, or even might 
borrow the gold mantle from the imag 
of the goddess Athena and treat it as 
bullion. For the purchase of supplies 
and the hiring of mercenaries in time 
of war, the citizens naturally were ex 
pected to contribute, and these contribu 
tions became so regulated that they 


occasions. 
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might fairly be ealled taxes. If war 
was imminent and troops were to be 
raised and equipped, with help of those 
who could not otherwise do their full 
part in the war, extraordinary gifts were 
ealled for, just such as were familiar 

town meetings in America at the out- 
break of the civil war. 

A rich man at Athens, the reader may 
see, had abundant opportunities to bear 
the burdens of the state. Public senti- 
ment at Athens and Athenian ambition 
heing what they were, many a rich man 
paid heavier taxes than would be re- 
quired by any modern system. The 
orator Isoerates declared that he had ex- 
pended far more on the city than on his 
family. A similar claim was often made 
before a court of justice, the speaker 
asking sympathy on the ground that he 
had become a poor man from the pos- 
sessor of wealth because of his expen- 
ditures for the city’s ships of war and 
her publie festivals. One man had paid 
nine talents for the city, and had but 
two talents remaining. These patriotic 
expenditures were the chief outlet for 
ambition on the part of rich young men 
who had no special powers as leaders of 
the people. 

Reference has been made already to 
the Athenian state’s accepting the care 
f the orphans of the men who fell in 
battle. Cripples or other helpless per- 
sons, with property less than what would 
amount to about $300 now (but which 
might bring eighteen per cent. interest), 
might receive from the state a small pit- 
tance—a third or a half the wages of 
an ordinary man—a sum sufficient to 
support life only in a warm climate. 
In the times of the Peloponnesian War, 
when the country folk were driven with- 
in the city walls, public works were un- 
dertaken, largely for the purpose of 
providing employment for the people, 
and at one time the state supported 
20,000 people. 

The most famous of all literary 
presentations of a scheme for a com- 
munistie state is Plato’s Republic. In 
this ideal state all citizens are to be 
friends, and, as friends, are to have all 


things in common—not only property, 
but wives,—and women are to have the 
same rights and duties as men. The 
life of the Platonic state is much more 
strictly regulated than is generally sup- 
posed, however, and it is far from being 
such a “free-love” community as was 
known in America half a century ago. 
Of all the Platonic rulers, an extraordi- 
nary degree of self-control is required, 
and how far his peculiar laws are to be 
applied to farmers, mechanics, and trades 
people, Plato himself does not say. 

At least a dozen years before Plato 
completed his Republic, or about 390 B.c., 
the comic poet Aristophanes presented 
what seems a travesty of some of its 
salient ideas, in his Women in the Pop- 
ular Assembly, or Bee lesiazuse. Aris- 
tophanes was not a reformer, but a con- 
servative, and the chief interest of his 
play in this connection does not lie in 
the details of the scheme, but in the 
proof that nearly four centuries before 
our era such communistic schemes were 
so much talked about that the audience 
would consider the satire timely. This 
play assumes that several plans had been 
presented to the public, and were in the 
air, to the end that each citizen should 
render service to the community ac 
cording to his ability, and should re- 
ceive from the community according to 
his need. 

To undertake to state the influence 
which the communistic elements in 
Athenian life had upon the extraordinary 
development of Athenian art and lit- 
erature in the fifth century before our 
era would be very dangerous. But any 
reader may see that the artist and the 
dramatist were not stimulated by any 
material rewards or prizes. ¢schylus 
had no income whatever, so far as we 
know, from his plays, and, as we have 
seen, the architect’s pay was only twice 
that of the stone-cutter. The sources 
of the glory of Athens in the age of 
Pericles have not been discovered. That 
was an age of great ideas and great 
achievements, and the common life at 
Athens was full of suggestions and 
stimulus. 
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ILBERT THORNPE’S literary ca- 
reer may perhaps end as no bet- 
ter, no more un- 
than a There 
have been already, I 
think. I believe that there will be some 
better ones, and that no one will doubt my 
honesty when I say that I wish he may 
finish in a blaze of glory. But I ean tell 
a curious yarn about the days when he 
was beginning. 

In the Yard appeared in ’89. It 
one of the first books of American 
lege and this fact 
given it unwarranted success. 


worse, and no 


usual thousand others. 


some fair books 


was 
col- 
have 
Even then 
outside the Harvard world it made little 
stir. jut for the 
Cambridge, it seemed 
the Charles on fire. And the fact that 
Gilbert Thorne was admittedly an as- 
sumed name filled Cambridge, during the 
brief flurry the book with a 
thousand possible authors, graduate and 
undergraduate. So much for Gilbert 
Thorne and Jn the Yard; now something 
about myself 


stories, may 


moment, to us in 
that it was setting 


created, 


Johnny Ayres. 

There can searcely have been a more 
idle young man at Harvard at that time. 
I was a Sophomore, I had an allowance 
larger than was necessary, and I amused 
myself. I was lively, but I do not think 
vicious. I was lazy, but I was 
not exactly ignorant. Indeed, I rather 
prided myself that I had taste in the arts. 


I was 


Reproductions of Italian paintings were 
on my walls, and in my bookcases many 


which I 


some day. 


volumes really meant to read 
At home I had been a quiet, 
almost shy boy, who had all sorts of vague 
dreams for the future. But now I was 
bitten by the mania of the American 
college youth to be like the pattern of 
all other college youths. When I was 
had tried to write stories 
(what terrors they were I remember!); 
even into my Sophomore year—I can now 
confess it,—lI with 
shame, I remembered earlier 


seventeen I 


think, secretly and 


still 


some 
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ideas of literature as a career. But to 
write would be to work, and this was ex 
ceptionally bad form. I had seen men 
who wrote in the college publications. 
They were almost all spoken of by my 
friends as “long-haired grinds.” Now, | 
would willingly trail my locks on the 
ground, I think, if I might have written 
two or three novels which I could name, 
and, say, half a dozen sonnets. But then 
“long-haired grind” seemed the worst 
that could be said of any one. It should 
not be said of me, I determined, if dress 
ing from the best tailors, sitting always 
in the front row at the play, and supping 
almost nightly at the Adams House could 
prevent it. I accomplished my purpose, 
certainly; for with the exception of se 
curing tolerable marks in two English 
courses, I failed almost completely at the 
mid-year examinations in my Sophomore 
year. This was a misfortune, I admitted, 
but I took it with the light air which I 
supposed distinguished men of the world, 
until one morning, as I lounged in an 
expensive and heavily wadded dressing 
gown, my father, whom I had supposed 
safe in New York, suddenly walked into 
my rooms. 

At first I bowed before the storm; but 
then the elasticity of youth caused me 
to rise again, with an argument founded 
with perverse ingenuity on the theories 
of the elective system. 

“Tt isn’t because I’m not willing to 
work, dad,” I said. “ You say I’m wast 
ing my money—” 

“ My money,” corrected father. 

“Well, yours. But look at the things 
I’ve wasted it on.” I pointed with pride 
to all the books I had really meant to 
read. “Look at my marks in those two 
English courses.” (How I blessed them 
and old Morrison who conducted them!) 
“ When I have something that interests 
me I can do well enough in it.” 

“T am to take it, am I,” he asked, cold- 
ly, “that your interest in English and 
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in composition is sufficiently intense, in 
your opinion, to justify your devoting 
Do 
literature as a 


yourself entirely to these subjects ? 


you intend taking up 
career ?” 


He did 


swer, 


not seem me to al- 


that 
if he allowed me to stay on in Cambridge 


to expect 
for he went on to announce 
my allowance was to be cut down, and 
that my staying at all was dependent on 
his willingness to ask it of the 
a favor to him, not to his worthless son. 

“ You're dad,” I 
cried. “ My real interests seem to count 
for nothing.” 

“ After ail, 
two English courses.” 


Dean as 


desperately unfair, 


vou only got © in those 

“Do you think the good of college is 
just in the studies?” I “ Don’t 
think what one does outside ought 
to be considered ?” 

“Ves, John, 
thing.” 

“ You've 


went 


asked. 
vou 
provided one does any- 
heard of In the Yard,” I 
on. “Well, some people Say an 
undergraduate wrote that. 
dad?” 

In that case, he admitted, he 
be proud of me. As it was, he thought 
whole, I'd better give 
college up, come home at once, and then 


Suppose I had, 
would 
perhaps, on the 


go up to Schenectady for the spring and 


learn something about how the factory 
Was run. 

{ was at last. 
my college days grew more precious. I 
thought with an honest pang of the books 
[ had meant to read, even of the things 
I had meant to The 
Schenectady ugly 
possible. I best tailors, the 
front and the Adams 
Harvard herself, with her 


old buildings and her waving elms and 


bay at Now suddenly 


factory at 
and im- 


write 
loomed up 
the 


seats, 


forgot 
orchestra 
House suppers. 


her sweet atmosphere of learning, seemed 
to eatch and hold me. In a kind of white 
rage I said to myself that T would not 
leave. Passion swept me off my 
feet, and I what followed, not 
more than half myself. A preposterous 
inspiration had seized upon me. 

“te I Gilbert Thorne and had 
written In the Yard, you’d let me stay!” 
| cried. 


really 
was, in 


were 


“Yes, of course,” my father answered. 
“Well,” I said, coldly, almost indiffer- 


ently, “ I am.” 
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I packed father off that afternoon, 
pledging him to secrecy in the interests 
of a personal modesty I had never hithert: 
displayed. <A 
toxicates. 


suecessful lie always in 
But later, facing the situation 
kind of chill sueeceeded this 
warmth of excitement. I imag 
thousand ways in which the 
the inevitabl 
should bring ex 
I cursed myself for 
having impulsively waded into this fatal 
quagmire. I did not sleep that night, 
and when I found in my letter-box in 
the morning a note from Mr. Morrison 
(of the English courses) requesting me 
to drop in at his rooms in Holworthy 
some evening for a talk over my work, 
I felt nervous and shivery. If this, in 
roundabout way, were the begin 
ning of the end, the sooner it began the 
better, I thought. That night I 
went to Holworthy. 

At the risk of delaying my story I 
must say a little about Alfred Morrison. 
To suit the taste of the students general 
lv, it was unquestionable that he ran too 
much to whiskers, of a reddish color. 
1} hese were said by college legend to be 


alone, a 
earlier 
ined a 
catastrophe might 
turn of 


come, 
which 
posure and shame. 


events 


some 


same 


the result of a stay in Germany, and 
there was certainly something German, 
too, in his near-sighted pale-blue eyes and 
He 
He spoke always with 
He was, to the cool, 
cruel judgment of undergraduates, rather 
ludicrous and bad form, and he, after 
fifteen years in the faculty, was not yet 
a full professor; rather of a failure, in 
short. Yet he was not disliked. THe was 
felt to be just and kindly, and even sym- 
pathetic to the broader interests of Har 
vard life. That naturally meant ath- 
leties, and often at football practice his 
tall, slouching figure would be seen on 
the bleachers. But of course he could 
not compare with the new-fashioned, 
smart, and strenuous men who 
were down on the side-lines and who were 
passed over him into professorships. He 
was; after all, essentially a scholar, a 
“long-haired grind.” The only thing 
that had ever puzzled me about him had 
been the fact, disclosed in the lectures 
in those two English that he 
had a shy but unmistakable sense of 
humor. 


his tousled shock of browny hair. 


moved awkwardly. 


a trace of shyness. 


young 


courses, 
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| knocked at his door about half past 
eight with the brave knock that betrays 
timidity. But there was nothing fright 
ening about my host’s welcome. Ile 
ushered me into a room dimly lit and 
thickly lined with books, motioned me to 
a comfortable chair, and awkwardly push- 
ed a little hox ot cigarettes across the 
table towards me. 

‘]T don’t smoke them myself,” he said, 
‘and undergraduates come to sce me less 
often than I could wish—but I hope 
they’re all right.” 

ai 8 they are a very good kind, very 
good,” | replied, hastily, as I lit one. 

There was a pause. It made me 
nervous. 

“ What a pleasant room—!” T began. 

“T want to talk about your’ work,” 
interrupted Mr. Morrison. “I’ve fol- 
lowed it carefully in the courses you've 
had with me, and I was both interested 
and surprised to learn from the Dean, who 
had it from your father, that vou are 
the author of In the Yard.” 

“Yes,” I gasped, looking up at him 
as he stood facing me, his back to the fire. 

He put out a congratulatory hand and 
shook mine. 

“Good.” he said, cheerfully. * So 
am bay 

“You! ] eried, in agitation, shame, 
and terror. “ Oh, Lord!” 

“Yes,” he went on, mildly enough; 
‘it isn’t what you’d expect of me, is it? 
For twenty years now I’ve been spending 
all my leisure time on a work—but no; 
that wouldn’t interest you.” To my 
amazement he seemed for an_ instant 
apologetic. “Tt doesn’t interest any 
one,” he went on, half to himself. Then 
suddenly, more briskly, “ So for a change 
I wrote In the Yard.” 

For the moment I forgot myself and 
my troubles in the excitement of this 
revelation. 

“T thought it must be a younger man’s 
work,” I said. “How do you come to 
know how the fellows talk and act and 
so forth ?” 

“Oh, I’m very fond of young people,” 
he answered, “though I haven’t the way 
of seeing you much. But I watch you 
and listen to your talk when I can, and 
learn something from what you write 
for me. That’s how I do it. And you? 
How do vou?” 


“. I ” | began, and stopped. For 
an instant I struggled to believe that I 
might take all that I had done as a joke, 
but somehow it wouldn’t seem funny. 
| blurted out some kind of an apology, 
some attempt at an explanation. Mor- 
rison seemed to receive it gently, but he 
smiled, and his smile was puzzling. 

“TIave another cigarette,” he suggest- 
ed. “You know I’m not angry. But in 
spite of that I think you’re in a fairly 
tight box. Still—let’s see. No one knows 
I wrote Jn the Yard except me, and | 
don’t care especially to let the publie 
know. Now nobody except you, your 
father, the Dean, and me knows you 
wrote it. I think I can keep your father 
and the Dean quiet. You, I expect, will 
tend to yourself. So all that remains,” 
he eontinued, “is to find a way of stop- 
ping my mouth.” 

I looked at him with a sudden sus- 
picion of some threat behind his smile. 

“Well?” T asked, nervously. “ How am 
I to do that?” 

“T think between us we ought to be able 
to invent some way. Both imaginative, 
both writers of fiction, eh?” 

I wineed, but I said nothing. 

“ Now, although your marks in Eng- 
lish have never been very high,” he con- 
tinued, “ your work has had merit, and 
indeed promise. If it hadn't, I shouldn’t 
be bothering with you at all. I should 
say that you honestly do like art and 
letters, if you would let yourself. I be- 
lieve, | really believe, that you could 
learn to write-—write well.” 

For an instant there came back again 
that early dream of my seventeenth year. 

“Do you think so?” I asked, eagerly. 

“T don’t prophesy, but, with a great 
deal of work, yes.” 

“But how—” I stammered, for the 
sense of my predicament suddenly swept 
over me. 

“How? My plan, you mean? Well, 
I'll explain. You see, I’m a very busy 
man. Vacations don’t come often. Yet 
something ought to be done about this 


Gilbert Thorne. Now I propose that you 
write some stories for him—for me, 
that is.” 

I laughed, with relief. 

“You think you can’t?” he went on. 
“Of course not at once. But there isn’t 
any hurry. Gilbert Thorne presumably 
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little unused material on hand. 
If by autumn you can do anything worth 
while, that will be I’ve al- 
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insatiable maw of my literary productive- 
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as to the future and life outside the 
little Harvard world went into that same 
gulf. 

Morrison was Var the sam shy, 
always 
| plan le 
funked it. 


seemed to rivet my fet 


inflexible creature, and 
A thousand times 
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to earth wherever it hid, 
in the Tennessee mountains, in Trinidad, 
or in Whitechapel. 1 felt, I confess, 
that the project had a certain nobility 
in its conception. 
who thought it monumentally 
All the had 
sulted said its sales would never pay for 
its printing, that 


now whether 


I alone 
foolish. 


been 


Sut it was not 


publishers who con- 
its publication must 
be at the author’s expense. And this ex- 
well up into the thousands. 
Nothing, however, shook Morrison in his 
determination. His was to 
complete his book and to have it pub- 
lished. To this he would sacrifice him- 
self, Gilbert Thorne, and me. To be 
slaving for Alfred Morrison the pedant, 
the felt, de- 
grading. By comparison, to be serving 
Gilbert Thorne I 
borne. 


pense ran 


life - work 


moth-eaten scholar, was, I 


for eould just have 


Always at my seat in the galleys I 
nourished resentment against my driver. 


Yet I the 


young come 


suppose even in galleys to 
have moments 
in spite of themselves it was a 
pleasure to bend their strong backs to 


the oar. 


men must 


when 


It was only a cause of further 
irritation to me, but after a few months 
I saw that I had begun to like my work. 
Those earlier dreams of a literary career 
now have sinister 
prophecy of my present fate. I did enjoy 
I hated to help Morrison, yet 
not 
might 


seemed to been a 
writing. 
l could 
that I 
bert 


keep myself from praying 
write as well as Gil- 
in a way would be 
Then I 


greater revenge to 


soon 
Thorne. That 
kind of a 
that it 
write 


some revenge. saw 
would be a 
better than he could. I 
that before Christmas 
would shame him that way. 

It may all inconsistent, but I 
cannot make it anything else. I could 
almost have loved Morrison for the way 
He was 
infinitely kind, helpful, patient, and un- 
derstanding. Blame he administered 
gently, with affectionate 
delight. He seemed to have the pleasant 
kind of liking for me that an older man 
might have for a protégé. Though I 
hated him, through long months of as- 
sociation I came to know him well, and 
sometimes I wondered whether, had it 
not been for his great injustice to me, 
I might not liked him in 


swore to 


myself came I 


sound 


he helped me to my revenge. 


praise almost 


have return. 
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But this I told myself was softness. If 
he praised my work, it was merely as if 
in the slave-mart my owner pinched my 


muscles, and was contented in their tirm- 
ness and in the prospect of a good price. I 
was nothing to him except a creature upon 
whom he might feed some curious morbid 
love of power that he had, some victim to 
be offered on the altar of his scholar’s 
vanity, to be sacrificed to that monstrous 
History of the English Language. 

I shall never forget the day—it was 
in late November, I remember, a bright 
afternoon—when he told me that a story 
I had just done, Florizel at Harvard 
Square, was so good, he meant sending 
it to the editors. 
my breast, 
self to keep quiet. 

“Oh!” | exelaimed, indifferently, and 
I turned my _ back 
a cigarette. 


My heart gave a great 
but I 


bound in forced my- 


upon him to light 

Nothing was said for a minute. I bit 
my lip as I looked out on the waving 
elms of the yard. 

“Aren't you glad?” he asked, almost 
wistfully. 

“T thought it was about time,” I 
swered, harshly, facing him again. 


an- 


Ile peered at me through his glasses, 
as he stood by the table. 
You feel so confident 
He turned away, and 
I saw him put one hand on a portfolio 
which I knew contained material for the 
History. I thought he gave a little sigh. 
“1 should never feel confident doing any 
creative, imaginative work. Yes, I think 
you are going to be able quite to equal 
Gilbert Thorne’s work. I ought to get 
two hundred dollars for this story. And 
vou must do more at once.” 


“Tt’s curious. 
of your power.” 


These last phrases made me see red. 
I rushed out of the room without looking 
at him and without saying good-by. I 
walked angrily on, making a long, lonely 
circuit of the country beyond Cambridge, 
near Fresh Pond, and coming back too 
late for dinner, tired, mud-covered, but 
still hot with resentment. The end must 
be now at once, I determined. I must 
make a fight of some sort, get back my 
freedom somehow. I had a _ sandwich 
and a cup of coffee at Foster’s and went 
straight across to Holworthy again, fair- 
ly trembling with boyish rage. I knocked 
sharply at his door. 
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“Come in,” he ealled, and I entered. 

Ile sat by the lamp with a manuscript 
on his lap that I recognized as Florizel 
at Harvard Square. He looked up 
and, recognizing me, in salutation tapped 
its pages. 

“Tt’s really good, you know, Johnny.” 

‘You might call me Ayres,” I snapped 
back, and, getting no response, seated 
myself on a stiff small chair opposite him. 

‘I’ve come to talk to you, Mr. Mor 
rison,” I began. “ We’ve got to come to 
some understanding. This thing has got 
to end.” 

“Tt is ending, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“ You mean now you can make me pay. 
You ean sell my stories that people will 


want for money enough to pay for pub- 
lishing your silly old History that no 


one wants. And my stories are going to 
be better than yours; yes, sir, they are 
going to be. And then I suppose you'll 
announce that you’re Gilbert Thorne and 
go around to be praised. Is that any bet- 
ter or any more honorable, I wonder, than 
my saving I was Gilbert Thorne when I 
was in a serape? I think now I’ve been 
a fool. I think I'd better have risked 
telling my father and seeing what would 
happe n. I don’t see, as a matter of fact, 
that I sha’n’t have to tell him some day, 
anyway. I’m just where I was in the 
beginning, ¢ xcept that I’ve slaved for you 
for almost a year. But I’m not going to 
any longer. I’ve saved some money from 
my allowance—you never gave me any 
time to spend it. There’s fifteen hundred 
dollars, and I’ve a thousand besides that 
my grandfather left me. You can have 
the lot, and vou ean pay for your History. 
But I won’t write stories for you. I 
hate you. And I want to be free.” 

‘You are free, Johnny,” he said, in a 
low voice. He had sunk deep into his 
chair as though my lashing stung. 

“T'll bring you the money to-morrow,” 
I went on, in a loud tone. 

He turned his head to look at me. 

“T don’t want the money.” 

I glared at him. 

“Then you want the reputation,” I 
cried out. “But I’m not going to write 
any more stories for you, and you've dried 
up; you’ve said so yourself.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I’m dried up. 
My reputation ”—and though he spoke in 
a tired, low voice, suddenly something of 
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dignity in him thrilled me,—“ my reputa 
tion, if | ever have one, will be founded 
on my History; it will be that of a scholar. 
I hoped it might be a little that of a 
teacher too. It will, I think,” and he lift- 
ed his head. “I don’t know that you can 
prevent that altogether, even if you want 
to, for I’ve taught you to write, I’ve taught 
you to love to write; you can’t deny it.” 

“T don’t deny it; I can and I mean to 
write,” I answered, exultingly. “ But 
why did vou do it?” 

He looked at me and smiled faintly. 
‘So that you might hate me, I suppose,” 
he said. “I don’t know,” he went on, 
“but what, after all, vour instincts have 
led vou to the truth. That little book 
was only the one blossom of a_ nearly 
barren plant. I suppose I was trying to 
graft on a young shoot which would 
rather have roots of its own and start 
afresh. Perhaps you are right, after all, 
not to want to take poor old Gilbert 
Thorne and go on with him. Well, 
Johnny, try for yourself. I thought the 
other might make the start easier, and 
that it was a harmless enough deception, 
and might be a secret between us two.” 

The reader may have seen this coming 
for a long time. I can only say that I 
was a young fool and I hadn’t. Now 
I stood before him, and I was trembling, 
and I’m afraid tears were in my eyes. 

“This was what you’d planned?” I 
asked, in a low, frightened voice. 

“No, of course not in the beginning,” 
he replied, cheerfully. “The beginning 
was only my odd sense of humor. But 
later on, when I found out that you’d 
got the stuff in vou 

“You think I ean do something 
broke in, excitedly. 

“T don’t know what my opinion’s 
worth, but, ves, I think you can.” 

I looked at him an instant, and then 
it all suddenly seemed more than I eould 
bear. After all, I was a mere boy. 

“T’ve been a most unspeakable, un- 
grateful bounder—” T began, and then 
I think, on the whole, I’m not ashamed 
of it—in a second I was down in a chair, 
with my head on the table and my face 
covered with my hands. Here, where I 
had so often thought the galley-slave at 
his bench might ery with vexation, I 
found my eyes blinded with hot tears 
tears, oh, so different from what I had 
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ever imagined. Nothing was said at first. 
I knew that an arm was shyly stretched 
that his hand for 
un instant was on my shoulder. When he 
spoke at last there was no trace of emo- 


across the table, and 


tion in his voice. 
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best to make something of 
you'd help me.” 
“Tl help you, Mr. Thorne,” he an 


swered, with the same puzzling old smile 


””? | began. 


my 


him if 


“ 


Can you ever forgive 
“Oh, rubbish!” 


‘You know that by my plan you never 
tell father nor the Dean. In 
a way it seems a pity not to play the joke 
on them.” 

I looked up, dashed 
eves, 

“ Would 
do it that 


and | 
By midnight 
become a 


We shook hands on it, 
talked 
Thorne 
almost 


think we 
Gilbert 
But 
since 
then, and he is still very far short of it 
The fault is his own and Johnny Ayres’s, 
hides behind his name. It is cer- 
tainly not Alfred Morrison’s. 


need your for hours. 


had 


twenty 


great man. 


years have passed 
a hand across my 
smiled. 


and 
rather have who 


asked. “I 


vou honestly me 


way?” I would do 


The Song of Steel 


CHARLES BUXTON GOING 

b é A, art thou lord, O Man, sinee Tubal Cain 
Brought me to being, white and torn with pain 

Wrung me, in fierce, hot agony of birth 

Writhing from out the womb of Mother Earth? 

then king, and did I 

thee in mail 


Art thou make thee lord, 
Clothe thee with the sword, 
Give thee the plough, the axe, the whirring wheel 
To every subtle craft its tools of steel? 


and gird 


Look! We have slain the and I 

Soiled the bright streams and murked the very sky; 
Crushed the glad hills, and shocked the quiet stars 
With 


forests, thou 


roaring factories and clanging ears! 


Thou builder of machines, who dost not see! 


That which thou mad’st to drive, is driving thee 


Ravening, tireless, pitiless its strain 


For thy last ounce of work from hand and brain. 
Are thy sons princes? 
Toil’s dregs 
They delve 


In forge and shop. 


Hard-wrung serfs! They give 
for the bare chance to live; 
and strive with sweat-cursed 
Master? Nay! thrall art 


utmost 
dig and brow 
thou! 
Fool! Serving, I have slaved thee. Master Fool! 
To forge the sword, nor know the sword should rule 
To make the engine, blind that it must lead 

Fast and yet faster on the race of greed. 

I, Steel, ain King—thy king in more than name! 
Lo, I am Moloch, crowned and throned in 
Holding thee slave by lust of thy desire— 
Calling thy first-born to me through the fire! 


flame, 





ilbert 

But 
since 
of it 


yres’s, 


S cer 


ERE at the end of the summer, the 
summer seems not to have been 
a very eventful season. There 
ave been fewer earthquakes than last 
vear, and though the railroads have done 
their worst to bring up the tale of disas- 
ter, we believe they have fallen below 
their last year’s count. There has 
been no murder of the first social mag- 
itude, and no divorce worthy of the 
name of national disgrace. In the West 
there has been a criminal trial of prime 
vic importance, but in the East, noth- 
ng really convulsing in defaleation or 
ucide. Possibly a close study of the 
events would not reveal anything more 
lramatie than the experience of Doctor 
Samuel L. Clemens in England, where a 
hole people directly or representatively 
lid him homage as the overlord of the 
American joke, and king, peers, and 
ommons vied with one another in try- 
ng to make him think they had always 
understood it. But this, after all, was 
nly a personal event, such as did not 
nlarge itself beyond the bounds of bio- 
raphical, or, at the farthest, autobio- 
aphieal record; and we must still 
search our recollection for something of 
\iversal appeal. 
Apparently, at first glance, we have 
omething of the kind in the prophecy 
f Count Tolstoy that the American 
epublie is fast going the way of the 
Roman republic. It is true that this 
rophecy reached us in the terms of an 
terview: and your interview is ever a 
urbid souree, in which it is hard to dis- 
nguish the clear soul of the prophet 
his message from the dark mind of 
ie reporter, roiled with dreams of space- 
‘ates. But there are some reasons to 
think this message did not come too 
crookedly; there were some straight sar- 
asms accompanying the prediction, 
hich leave no doubt of their Tolstoyan 
origin. The prophet says that we once 
had a mission to mankind, for the good 
of their lives here and hereafter; and he 
Vor. CXV.—No 690.—120 


implies that then we stood for wor! 
wide freedom and justice, and for hu 
man brotherhood, but that now the best 
our statesmen can promise the lover of 
these is that if he will come and join 
his fortunes with ours he shall make 
money like the rest of us, “and have a 
double chin.” 

Something uncomfortably like this is 
true, but it does not inexorably follow 
that we are going the Roman way. 
There is no doubt but somehow we have 
lost the poetry of our national youth. 
We have run to double-chin inordinate- 
ly, and the world has been more and 
more with us. We may have trusted 
too much that our sins would not find 
us out. But not long sinee, against that 
Western sky which is so western that it 
is also the Eastern sky, a threat of wrath 
to come painted itself in the vision of 
a cometlike rush from the islands of 
Japan. The Goths, the Vandals, the 
Huns, the Saracens, the Tartars, the 
Turks, all the dread conquerors of the 
past, who beat in suecessive waves of 
invasion against the shores of an Em- 
pire still calling itself a Republic, as 
this Empire ealls itself, were figured for 
us in the fierce little Brownies of Nip- 
pon, who would not endure to be injured 
or even snubbed by us, and who seemed 
to menace us with war if we did not 
behave justly and respectfully towards 
them. 

The parallel does not hold at every 
point. We are not so decrepit by some 
two thousand years as the oligarchie and 
imperial Roman republic when it fell. 
and the Nipponese may only be _ like 
those earlier incursionists, those Gauls 
who forced their way to the very Capitol. 
and were then appalled by the Senators 
in their cerulean chairs under the guard 
of their inspired geese, and who — 
retired beyond the Alps, there to be ab- 
sorbed later in the state they had threat- 
ened with destruction. We have every 
reason to stay ourselves with the points 
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of difference as well as likeness; we have 
the Senators and we have the geese; but 
really, as yet, our crimes are not so many 
or so black as those of Rome, and very 
likely, in these days of Hague Confer- 
ences, not 
punish our sins in the old way, but may 


Providence may choose to 
favor our redemption by means of arbi- 
tration, that the Nipponese comet 
seems arrested in its rush. Let us hope 
that this is so, for in the old way there 
was a great deal of injustice incidentally 
done, and myriads of innocent persons 
suffered, before the real offenders 
reached and punished, or sometimes not 
punished or reached. Not all of 
hoodlum San-Francis- 
wrecked the Nipponese 
restaurants in their city, or even as those 
San 


how 


were 


even 
us are as those 
cans are, who 
committeemen 
who put the Nipponese children out of 
their schools. It would 
hardship if we had to 
for such reason, 
hardship because in 


Francisean school 
therefore be a 
fall like Rome 
and the greater 
the face of those 
incidents we did not keep the fine repose 
of the hoodlums and school committee- 
men, but hastened to offer the Nippon 
government apology, and so far as in 
us lay, reparation. 

It ean 


any 


that there was reason 
for our haste in our sense of Nipponese 
power, as it was manifested in the late 
between Nippon and Russia, and 
that it hehooved us to be civil with 
a nation apt to suit the word to the ac- 
tion after the action. But it may be that 
we have been too humbly, too Romanly 
sensible of our Occidental inadequacy to 
that Oriental foree. It 


be said 


war 


is true that our 


behavior was no more anxiously pacifica- 
torv than that of our good friend Great 
Britain, whose government subsequently 
hurried even more precipitately to right 
the greater wrongs done the Nipponese 


of her 


provinces. 


in one far western Canadian 
But Great Britain was more 
strictly bound to them in the treaty of 
alliance which in a moment of nodding 
she made with Nippon, forgetful of those 
Miltonian and Shakespearian bonds of 
a common language which ought to have 
held her in remembrance of our right to 
exception among the nations she pledged 
herself to defend Nippon against. Be- 
sides, she was not hampered by any con- 
vention of reserved rights in her prov- 
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inces, such as hinder us in our States 
when we wish to deal nationally with othe: 
nations. She could, deal peremptorils 
with that poor dumb beast of Labor, 
which when its advantages seem to b 
threatened, knows no way but to rend 
and tear its imaginable enemy. Her im 
perial through its repr 
sentative at the Canadian capital could 
hold the high romantic language of thx 
past in speaking of the subjects of his 
majesty the Emperor of 
should be peculiarly dear to the work 
ing classes of Vancouver because that 
Emperor the friend and ally of 
their King. 

But upon the whole our own attituc 
toward a power able and apparently eager 
to make itself felt concerning our duties 
was right, and it was none the less ex 
emplary because it seemed to imply 
loss of composure. Compared with thi 
serene behavior of our government towar 
that of Italy, when a New Orleans mol 
took eleven Italian subjects, acquitted by 
our own courts, and publicly murdered 
them, our carriage towards Nippon wa 
of a forward courtesy which the event 


government 


who 


Nippon, 


was 


might have proved unnecessary. Becaus 
the Nipponese beat the Russians by la 
and sea in battles that left the victors al 
most as helpless as the vanquished, i 
might not have followed that they woul 
be able to inflict the chastisement o1 
this republic which it ever so much needed 
There is a very reasonable doubt whether 
a war with us might not have brought 
the Nipponese a grave surprise and 

serious disappointment, if a 
was what they had in view. This 
Yankee nation was not called universal 
for nothing, but doubtless, among oth 
er things, for its habit in war of stand 
ing unanimously up for itself, and 
filling its camps with so many heroes 
that most of them, in order to di 
for their country, have to perish by 
eanned beef before they can get them 
selves shot in the field. They do not go 
to death by conscription as those poor 
Russians did, but they freely offer them 
selves, with their families after them; 
for the pensions which are supposed to 
impoverish our government do not sup 
port the heroes’ widows and orphans in 
affluent forgetfulness of their sacrifices 
The country has the men, it has the 


walk-over 
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ships, it has the money, too, as the high 
jingo pean used to voice the elemental 
facts of that friendly but forgetful na- 
tion mentioned. Its sons have extreinely 
hard heads, filled with common sense as 
well as with a sort of humorous loyalty 
to themselves and one another, such as 
would probably serve them in case of need 
as effectually as the feudal enthusiasm 
of those Brownies, whom they outnumber 
two to one. 

But, alas! what is the Easy Chair say- 
ing or meaning? Is it of that evil coun- 
<el which brings on war by the mere act of 
talking war? Or do we feel safe against 
he chance of war, now, with our navy 
ordered to the Pacific, and our neighbor 
beyond it practically instructed that we 
have not been righteous from fear? He 
is a neighbor to whom we owe reparation 
for having possibly led him into error 

meerning our better mind on several 
points, as well as for the misdeeds of the 
San-Franciseans. We may have’ wronged 

im in his restaurants and our schools, 

it we have wronged our own ideal more 

1 sympathizing with him in his late war 
f conquest, against the unwieldy antag- 
nist who also wished to share, or, per- 

ps, engross, the banquet at which the 
eople of Korea are now being so un- 

llingly eaten. Why should .we so 
argely have wished the Nipponese to 
vin in that struggle? We had always 
heen saying that we were bound to the 
Russians for potentially befriending us 
at a moment of our Civil War when the 
French and English seemed to be threat- 
ening us. Yet in an instant we repudi- 
ated that obligation, fanciful or real, and 
wished the Nipponese to win, apparently 
heeause they seemed to be winning. We 
said to ourselves, apparently because the 
English were saying it to us, that Nip- 
pon needed Korea for her expansion; and 
we forgot that Korea needed herself for 
her expansion, in the event of a tight- 
ening girdle. The whole thing has 
turned out very grotesque, and not the 
less so, because England, from which 
we took our feeling, is now in treaty 
with Nippon to help her if she should 
go to war with us for still more expan- 
sion in the Philippines, which indeed we 
might be well rid of, though they might 
not be so well rid of us, if the Nipponese 
were to replace us as masters. All wars 


are bad, but a war for the protection 
and independence of the Philippines 
against the reactionary Empire of the 
Orient, might be one of those sacred 
duties, of which there seem so few left 
to us. 

Reactionary we have called her, be- 
cause in her ideal of insensate loyalty to 
a monarch Nippon is the least advanced 
of the great powers, and her struggle for 
self-aggrandizement places her morally 
far below the level of Russia, who is 
still trying to make herself, however 
gropingly and fumblingly, in the like- 
ness of the free nations, and possibly at 
some far-distant day, to slough off her 
monarchy altogether. We are akin to 
her people through the Mir and the 
Town Meeting, but we have politically 
nothing in common with the Nipponese, 
except the instinct of graft, which they 
have so highly developed that they ean 
trust each other only in the insensate 
personal loyalty which stands with them 
for patriotism. So far as we can 
make out, they embody that prin- 
ciple of blind allegiance to a sovereign 
which is more alien to the ideals of 
Washington and Lincoln than anything 
else in the world. It is indeed the prin- 
ciple which animates many of our novels 
and stage-plays, but which has not yet 
evinced itself as a governing impulse in 
our civic life. We cannot say quite the 
same of our social life. That is still so 
low and elemental an organism that it 
must needs strain upward through the 
involving dark, and lay hold of what- 
ever seems above it. Instinctively it 
reaches for something above it, and if it 
finds nothing it droops and creeps away 
to seek some other condition in which 
it ean really find something overhead. 
That may be the secret of our admi 
ration for the Nipponese in their late 
war, and our sympathy with them in 
their construction of a state, ultimately 
founded, like our society, on snobbish 
ness; for snobbishness is what, in the 
last analysis, loyalty is. They have an 
order of nobility, whose titles in the 
translation are those of the English no- 


bility, and they have a sovereign to 
whom they render a devotion replacing 
the feudal allegiance of fifty years ago. 
All else in their political structure is 
voluntary, even artificial. They repre- 
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sent nothing but expansion, which is the 
modern The ideals 

were once supposed to cherish, as the 
the 
people, 


name for conquest. 


vernment of 
people, the 


man, as pgp 


by the for 


do the Nipponese eare for them? 


They will guard the dignity of the em- 


pire in thi person of its obseurest sub- 


so far as can be made out their 
reaction, 


}e4 S. but 


empire is embodied with no 


recognizable idea higher than loyalty. 
There was this 
in the world their advance to 
the rank of the first nations. In Europe, 
to leave out these States for the present, 


more than enough of 


without 


there is so much of loyalty, which per- 
sonally and objectively must always ex- 
press 


itself in snobbishness, that prob- 


ably there are even American travellers 
in that benighted hemisphere who would 
feel the 


King of instance. 


honored by conversing with 
the 
drainage has been applied to 
the honor, but 
them the noisome 
puddles of the past which history knows 
of. At the best, a king or an emperor 
is a preposterous 


Jelgians, for 
Sanitary 
some of fountains of 


some of again are 


anachronism, and is 
his domin- 
ions, if he believes in himself. Therefore, 
it is a pity that any power should forge 
to the 


the retrograde man in 


most 


front which embodies the princi- 
ple of loyalty. The ideal of country is 
bad enough, and there should really be 
no ideal but that of humanity. The 
best thing that could happen to Nippon 
the would be for some 
future Hague Conference to adjudge her 
ambition mischievous, take away her dead- 


lv toys, her war-shins and her fortresses, 


and to world 


and retrench her within her own borders, 
should bi from. the 
she could no 
A very good thing for us, 


where she assured 
longer 


and 


igression which 
practise. 
for the other world-powers, would be 
much the kind of thing. 
What Europe needs is to be subdivided 
Switzerlands as it 


very same 
would 
make over into, where each of the happy 
suffi- 
its sons for its defence, and 
possibly expand 


nto as many 
states would be safe in the free 
‘encey of 
not 


could beyond its 
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borders. Each, as it liked, might call 
its head King or President, or Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, if it did 
not want any shadow of sovereignty left. 
Ameri- 
can went abroad, say, to study admin- 
istrational honesty for home use, and 
found himself universally 
more personal 
or painter, or humorist, or 
it would not bring him the sense of 
the which crushes, but would 
leave him something of the gayety of 
spirit which from having fully 
paid one’s way. The difficulty with the 
occasional recognition of worth by society, 
now, is that it is identical with the ha- 
bitual recognition of unworth. We do not 
know how the matter is to be contrived 
otherwise, but doubtless that future 
Hague Conference, from which we are 
hoping so much, will find a way. In the 
mean time, the Somebody whom society, 
in its larger or lesser form, delights to 
honor on a particular occasion, finds 
himself honored along with a multitude 
1f Nobodies, who have merely acquired 
their wealth, or descended from their 
ancestors, in order to receive distinction. 

But perhaps, when 
stituted on the and the 
United States and Nippon have both 
learned that to be a world-power they 
have only to be an unworldly power, our 
own likeness to the imperial Roman Re- 
public, and the Nipponese likeness to 
its invaders and conquerors, will not daz- 
zie the eye of prophecy. It is but a 
little while ago that, to the eye of sym- 
pathetic fancy, the 
a tribe of ingenious and pleasing fairies, 


Then, when some distinguished 


recognized 


in his quality of poet, 


scientist, 
honor 


comes 


Europe is recon- 


Swiss basis, 


Nipponese seemed 
very apt in porcelain, laequerwork, juve- 
nile literature, and dwarf-arboriculture; 
and it is still to be hoped that they are 
not really a race of superhuman afreets, 
ancestral bottle our own Com- 
modore Perry uncorked on the shore of 
their islands fifty years Very pos- 
sibly they are more like ourselves than 
we realize, though whether this is to 
their praise or blame our own future 
may best testify. 


whose 


ago. 
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E were showing how evolution 


and progress played into each 

other’s hands, which is natural, 

seeing that progress, at its root and at 
every point of its course which marks 
a fresh beginning, is itself evolutionary. 
Thus we may consider democracy as an 
institutional development, in different de- 
grees of efficiency at different periods of 
human experience. That is its progress. 
But when we regard it in its origin and 


in its transformations at critical epochs, 


we find that we must refer it to impulses 
of the human spirit which transcend ex- 
perimentation and belong to our creative 
life. That is its evolution. Seen thus 
in its beginnings, its new births, we co- 
ordinate it with those other creative mani- 
festations through which the human 
spirit has been emancipated. So language 
n its genesis is of evolution and con- 
nues to be genetic in the writer’s or 
speaker’s expression when that expression 
is a fresh embodiment of imaginative 
thought or feeling, appealing to imagina- 
tive sensibility; but simply as an instru- 
ment of communication for ordinary uses 
it is an indispensable factor in progress. 
Habit is originally the investment of 
creative desire, but, as a habiliment arbi- 
trarily assumed, it becomes a fashion or a 
convention. Crystallization supervenes 
when life is reduced to its lowest terms, 
and this is broken up by a creative trans- 
formation, which is evolutionary, awaiting 
only the permissive conditions. Choice is 
originally instinctive selection, the im- 
mediate and spontaneous dilection of the 
creative and creatively shaping imagina- 
tion; but when it becomes consciously 
arbitrary, as in all experimentation, the 
creative determination is no longer ap- 
parent, being at least held in abeyance. 

All the critical epochs of progress, 


in so far as they are renascences 
of the human spirit, are evolutionary. 
The greatest of these renascences in his- 
tory was Christianity, which had the 
divine felicity of embodiment in a sin- 


gular human personality, resuming all the 
powers of a creative life—powers dis- 
tinctive to a kingdom of never-ceasing 
renascence, subject to no confinement, 
and transcending all sacred enclosures 
and rituals. This personality becomes 
thus the Evangel of genius, which pays 
conventional tribute and is yet free, 
and resumes at once the powers of child- 
hood and the most subtile wisdom. 

Genius is common to humanity, but 
those of her children who most cherish 
her, choosing the good part, may well 
heed many a gospel reminder—especially 
those which eall attention to the superior 
wisdom, in some respects, of the children 
of the world to that of the children of 
light, and which enjoin friendship with 
those who build more lasting earthly 
habitations — lessons to which Tolstoy 
paid so much regard in his art and so 
little in his philosophy. The meek would 
hardly inherit the earth save as they 
combine the wisdom of serpents with the 
harmlessness of doves. To teach the 
necessity of a firm foundation for a 
durable edifice and of a fertile soil to a 
fruitful harvest savors even of prag- 
matism. The plasticity of genius, like 
that of faith, is the ground of all miracle, 
but structural strength is essential to 
firm consistency of character and work. 

Ingenuity as a trait of genius means 
something more than it means even in the 
most exquisite daedalian artifice; it in- 
volves the kind of imaginative coordina- 
tion which in the thought of Newton 
identified the falling of an apple with 
cosmic gravitation—the kind which has 
prompted those inventions that have 
transformed modern economies. It is 
implied in the rhythm of sculpture, as 
in that of musie and poetry, and in the 
composition of a great painting. 

Progress owes more to genius than 
genius does to progress. Creative imag- 
ination gave spectrum analysis to science, 
and a like ingenuity prompted the ap- 
plication of its principle to the Bessemer 
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process in the manufacture of steel. In 
the mind of Clerk-Maxwell this ingenuity 
anticipated and stimulated those experi- 
ments which prepared the way for the 
complex functions of electricity in mod- 
ern industries, just as in the mind of 
Laplace it had originated the masterly 
analysis which laid the foundations of 
the mathematical sciences of heat, elee- 
tricity, and magnetism; in the minds of 
Roentgen, Thompson, Ramsay, and Ruth- 
erford it new world of 
radiant and what it has 
prompted in other departments of chem- 
istry for commercial uses Professor Dun- 
can has abundantly demonstrated. The 
“New Knowledge” finds its leading 
clues, even in philosophy, in these dis- 


has disclosed a 
phenomena; 


closures of evolutionary processes by evo- 
lutionary insight. 
In fiction the author deals altogether 


with evolutionary processes and features 


in his portrayal of human nature, as 
manifestly he must in such portrayal of 
nature as may come within the scope of 
his art. The new truths disclosed to him 
and which he embodies in living individ- 
ual characters and weaves into the social 
his part, 


method, a 


involve on 
different 
varied 


texture he creates 


though through a 
ingenuity, in 
invention, than that 
distinguishes the masters in science and 
In- 
masteries, 
same forms of 
Ilis imagination 
appeals directly to the intellectual sensi- 
that of the 
philosophy does; 


more flexile and 


insight and which 
philosophy or artists in other fields. 
deed, he combine 3 all 
though not 


analysis or 


these 
in just the 
synthesis. 

bility as master in 
but it 
appeals directly to the emotional sensi- 
bility in a way that the scientific 
philosophic imagination does not. 


great 
Sci nee or also 
and 
The 
sculptor and painter and architect appeal 
to wsthetic sensibility 
as the does through the ear. 
The novelist is not subject to these limi- 
tations—the whole heart and mind of the 
reader are directly responsive to his. 

The sculptor for the durability of his 
work upon and masters an alien 
material at once resistant and plastic to 
his hand, and the beholder of the finished 
statue or statuary group at once detects 
a fault of form or of rhythmic harmony. 
The obligations of the art are as obvious 
as they are rigid. This is the case also 


through the eye, 
musician 


seizes 
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in music and poetry. In fiction there is 
relaxation and free play as to both theme 
and method, and, in the judgment of it, 
a more recondite appreciation is demand- 
ed, unaided by the eye or ear. The writer 
more easily deceives himself and others 
the values of his work on the 
structural side. It is as essential to him 
as it is to the sculptor that there should 
be action and reaction in his relation to 
his material, though that material is not 
the hard marble. Tension is as necessary 
to his imaginative creation as it is to 
that of the poet, though it is not released 
in metrical forms. 

Genius, in this field, may and often 
does fail of mastery because of the very 
freedom of its realm and the facility ot 
its medium—that is, of words,—and if 
it also has a loose hold upon its material, 
its energy is dissipated, and there can lx 
no consistency of structure. It is as if 
growth were arrested in infancy. In such 
eases genius has no vertebrate strength, 


as to 


no seizure upon the world, no nutriment 
but “the milk of paradise.” In the imag 
inative literature it produces we see onl) 
the fluent traits of childhood—infantile 
grace, and 
spontaneous, genuine, and, within its 
charming and _ wonderful, 
having the positive quality which more 
than any other is the essential character 
istie of genius, but no firm embodiment, 
no lasting habitation. We find its coun 
terpart in the of Christians 
seclude themselves from the world 
become Quietists or Non-resistants. 


quaintness, naiveté. It is 


limitations, 


lives who 


} 
ana 


Genius in this arrested development is 
most often overcome by the world through 
the perversions of education or of individ 
ual and social experience. On the con 
trary, it should overcome the world, by 
appetite and seizure. Else, even if it 
escapes suppression and passes into its 
second stage—that of assimilation—in- 
stead of assimilating its proper material 
for its own nutrition and expansion it 
becomes simply imitative, and lacking 
root and tension of its own, is again 
arrested within the limitations of an 
adopted fashion. 

The writer whose genius is persistent 
passes through these two stages we have 
indicated, but with a different attitude 
toward the world it is given him to mas 
ter. In him the creative imagination is 
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from the first, even in its plastic begin- 
nings, a eraving appetite, taking its 
kingdom with violence. In its nurture 
such is the absorption and tension that 
silence marks its course, such expression 
as there is in this period being incidental. 
It is well if the period of nutrition is 
prolonged, as indeed it is sure to be, ac- 
cording to the scope and destiny of the 
individual genius. The world seems to 
exist for the reaction upon it of such an 
imagination as Shakespeare’s—the robber 
of other men’s stores and of all the treas- 
iries of nature and humanity. 

For here too there is assimilation—not 
through adoptive imitation—and with it 
a response to leading notes, but the mas- 
ter finds in due time his own centre, his 
individual note. He is not of the world, 
though it is his heritage. Not one of the 
objects of human pursuit or of human 
progress is an object of his attainment, 
though of humanity itself every passion, 
every hope and fear, every feature of its 
-omplex drama, is an intimate concern 
of his art and enters into its structure. 
Heroism, romance, faith, as elements of 
uur common human nature, are at his 
command for enchantment and illumina- 
tion, while the sadness and trouble of the 
world, the faultfulness of men and wom- 
en, and the inevitable dooms of fate fur- 
nish only too readily the glooms and 
shadows of his drama. Provided he 
creates characters of living men and 
women and discloses the real truth and 
meaning of their lives, nothing which 
concerns these lives—religious feeling, af- 
fection, institutional conditions, social 
impulses, good and evil passions, or the 
stress and pain of the everlasting human 
conflict—is forbidden him. His imag- 
ination seizes upon this living material 
which is subject to his selection, in the 
line of his individual appetite—as strong 
as that of the miser for his gold— 
and in this line all his faculties and 
sensibilities are eagerly engaged. This 
is his special culture. 

Thus Dickens devoured his England. 
Thus Hewlett has preyed upon his Italy. 
Other writers accumulate facts and give 
us information, or collect data which they 
use in pleading special causes. The 
novelist has no such purposes, no con- 
cern apart from his creative representa- 
tion of life, and in so far as he attempts 


anything beyond this, however fine or 
sympathetic his intention, his creative 
power is held in abeyance. The char- 
acterization in Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Bar- 
ton is for this reason far inferior to that 
in her Cranford. 

No novelist of our time has to such 
an extent assimilated the culture of the 
modern world as Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and none has made a wiser use of it for 
the purposes of her art. She is the great- 
est institutional novelist in the whole 
range of English fiction. But, however 
complex the social background of any of 
her more important recent novels, she has 
done full justice to it without loss of 
creative power in characterization or 
dramatic representation. Perhaps no bet- 
ter example could be found of the effective 
use by an adept novelist of present social 
and political conditions in England than 
is furnished in the early chapters. of her 
new novel, “The Testing of Diana Mai- 
lory.”. The new order of things comes 
well to the front in Tallyn Hall, where 
Diana, who has just returned from 
India to an England she has not seen 
since infancy, participates in her first 
social function. Her pride is in the em 
pire and the army; but the contest in 
which she stands at bay, so finely and 
truly portrayed in every feature of it, 
is not allowed to possess the reader for 
its own issues, but only to concentrate 
his interest upon the girl, upon her frank, 
resistant spirit, in a situation which we 
prophetically discern as pathetic, though 
the elements which make it so are yet 
unknown to us, veiled in the mystery 
which has surrounded her from birth. 
All the circumstances of this brilliantly 
pictured social party in Tallyn Hall, 
every detail—even the ugly frescoes repre- 
senting the progress of the Iron Trade— 
every character introduced, derive their 
significance to the reader from their re- 
lation to the story of Diana Mallory. 

But for this absorbing dramatic pre- 
possession, how interesting all the fea- 
tures which compose the background 
would be in themselves! As it is, the 
impression abides with us, a conciliating 
satisfaction on its own account. How 
many world- pictures in Mrs. Ward’s 
previous fiction do we treasure in our 
memories, after the individual human 
dramas associated with them have had 
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their day with us! How many, too, from 
Meredith’s and Hardy’s! Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s novel, The Weavers, is full of 
them, so thoroughly had its author mas- 
tered his Egypt, and so readily does his 
imagination evoke not only the vivid 
Oriental picture, but the wonderful im- 
pressions of that life in which the West 
meets the East. All this we shall treas- 
ire when even so great a personality as 
he has created for us in David shall be 
forgotten, though in reading the novel we 
are never permitted to forget him, how- 
ever fascinating the background. 

In some creations of the imagination 
ihe human drama is so absorbing that 
striking individual character and the in- 
terest of the situation seem sufficient. 
This is especially so with that kind of 
fiction which, as in the ease of Dickens, 
most nearly resembles modern stage repre- 
sentations. Humor is dissipated by the 
distractions of an elaborate background. 
Comedy is confined within the limits of 
the contemporaneous and familiar scene. 
lhe flavor of the story of provincial life 
and character will not bear the admixture 
of anything foreign to itself. Romance, 
m the other hand, has always thrived on 
trange elements, being by nature as no- 
nadie as the gipsy or troubadour. In- 
telleetual curiosity is in this respect most 
nearly allied to romance, and, as it seeks 
new disclosures in science, so, in all the 
higher forms of entertainment, it craves 


’ 


ew knowledge of the world and of hu- 


manity. The interest of the modern novel 
depends ever more and more upon the 
writer’s power to meet and satisfy this 
higher curiosity, to ereate and multiply 
new forms of intellectual excitement, and 
just in the degree of the story’s intension 
and of the writer’s mastery of sub- 
jective psychical phenomena, is there the 
need of extension of the world affiliations 
with the human drama. 

Thus the modern sensibility, which is 
nore and more a feeling of the mind, 


veiling elemental passion, grows tolerant 
of the elaborate background, even at the 
sacrifice of striking character and of 
sensational emotion, provided it is not a 
contrived background, but a creation of 
the imagination. We have at least one 
instance in Hichens’s The Garden of 
{/lah 


where the writer’s imagination is 
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exhausted in what might be called the 
characterization of the background—a 
complex portraiture of the desert, with a 
subsidiary story that serves only as its 
reflex, the man and the woman chosen 
for this purpose representing the human 
sensibility which determines the impres 
sions conveyed and is itself the subjective 
background. That such a novel should 
prove commercially successful shows to 
what an extent the imaginative sensibility 
of readers has been developed—also th« 
avidity of its craving for those new dis 
closures which genius makes through its 
mastery of world-material as well as of 
mind-material. 

Neither of The Garden of Allah nor 
of Mr. Hichens’s more recent novel, 
Barbary Sheep, its natural successor, has 
the reader cause for complaint because 
of any lack of dramatic satisfaction, 
though it is the Desert that is dramatized 
and characterized—the Desert in its con- 
tacts with the human soul. In the ap 
peal which the author makes to the high- 
er, or psychical, curiosity, he stands at 
the opposite extreme, in the evolution of 
the imagination, to the old-fashioned play 
wright and story-teller. His work is thus 
a remarkable illustration of the vast de- 
parture of our fiction from its earliest 
appeal to a erude_ sensibility, which 
found complete, but narrow, satisfaction 
in stirring narrative and thrilling dra- 
matie situations. 

The scheme of the novel has widened 
with the desire for new knowledge of the 
real world without us and within us 
not information, or logical deductions 
therefrom, but interpretation, illumina 
tion. It is a kind of curiosity which ean 
not be trifled with by anv of the old tricks. 
The demand upon the writer of fiction has 
grown more exacting, if we consider only 
his theme, his working material, without 
any reference to his art of expression, 
which is sure to follow nature in just the 
measure that his theme is a real disclosure 
of nature. He must have hunger and thirst 
for reality, the invention that finds it. 
the ingenuity which is the insight of 
genius in the great discovery. He must 
ereatively re-present to us life and the 
world. Then we shall follow him with 
delight, and experience those excitements 

of the mind which outrival all other. 
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The Test of the Tintoretto 


BY MARIE 


Scent.—Herr Wiebel’s Pension formerly 
the Palazzo Vendrimini), situated on the 
Grand Canal, Venice. The lady from the top 
fHoor calls on the lady on the second floor to 
secure rooms that the latter is said to be 

ving up Time. the prese ni, 

The Lady on the Second Floor: * Frau 
Wiebel said we were giving up these rooms, 
did she? I feel dreadful about going away 
without having seen Tintoretto’s picture of 
the Magi. That’s what brought me_ to 
Vennus in the first place, but LI suppose it 
can’t be helped now. When I told Frau 
Wiebel that we'd have to go if we didn’t 
have a bureau for our shirt-waists, I 
thought it might stimulate her into having 
things a little more like they are at home. 
[ was telling her about our comfortable 
meat breakfasts and bath-rooms and trolley- 
ears but how the 
tracks could be laid 
in Vennus, with all 
these canals right 
under your feet, is 
a mystery to me. 

‘You think these 
rooms are beautiful, 
do you? Yes, they 
ure a kind of shabby 
crand ; but, heavens! 
the inconvenience! 
There’s not a place 
in any of ‘em &%, 
where you can keep rie 
a shirt-waist. It’s 
that very thing 
that’s driving us 
from Vennus with 
out having seen the 
rintoretto picture 
of the Magi. That’s 
the trouble’ with 
these old palaces. 
They sound so well 
in the home letters 
and they do give 
your literary so 
ciety and club 
papers a_ travelled 
air, but they are 
simply dreadful for 
any one used to 
the conveniences of 


a flat. *DO COME IN; IT's 
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* Do come in; it’s such a treat to get hold 
of some one who can understand what you 
are saying—sometimes I’m afraid I'll for- 
get how to talk, altogether, jumping from one 
foreign language to another. It was bad 
enough in England—isn’t it awful, the way 
they murder a language that you know 
Half the time we needed an_ interpreter. 
But here on the Continent we might as well 


be deaf-mutes. We had such a time in 
France. Irene and Virgie—those are my 
daughters —have been taking French for 


years and years at one of the best finishing 
schools in New York, graduated in it, too 
and do you know, in Paris no one understood 
a word they said. I had them write home 
and complain to the principal, and she wrote 
back to say they had been taught the pure 
old court French, and that any language 
was apt to degen 
erate when spoken 
by natives, 

‘Of course, now 
with Italian it’s dif 
ferent. No one can 
be expected to speak 
such a foreign lan 
guage as Italian un 
less they are going 
to be a governess or 
something like that 
And _ there’s no 
necessity for such a 
thing on the part of 
my daughters. I 
don’t care about my 
girls being too ac 


complished — some 
how, it doesn't 
seem lucky. You 


can never pick up a 
paper without see 
ing an advertise 
ment something like 
this: ‘Lady with 
highest references 
will teach French, 
[talian, Spanish, 
German, Latin, and 
Greek (native ac- 

A Q.za-0, cent guaranteed). 
Painting in oils and 
water-colors, also on 
SUCH A TREAT’ china. Instruction 
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in singing 
violin. 
five 


and music, piano, guitar, and 
Terms in any of the above, twenty- 
cents an hour. Will to No 
objection to travelling.’ There, could 
any poor woman know more or be more ac- 
commodating with it? and yet they must be 
hard up or they wouldn't offer to teach for 
a quarter an hour 

“We came here for a very important 
reason and because English was spoken, and 
| thought it would be nice to live in an old 
palace, but I never dreamed that the furni 
ture would be so inconvenient Look at that 
there—what is it, a desk or a 
It’s heavy that Irene, Virgie, 
and I all have to pull together the 
drawer out, and then it’s not long enough 
for a shirt-waist As I said before, that’s 
the principal reason for our leaving Vennus. 
You see, we didn't expect to go into society 
knowing the or having 
any friends here, or letters, so we left every 
thing Lut our shirt-waist 


house. 
now, 


vO 


piece ove! 


bureau ? 


so 


to vet 


here, not language 


suits in Paris, 


WHaT is iT, A DESK 


And to get them into that desk or bureau, or 
whatever it is, we have to fold them right 
the front. 
yes, you 


ACTOSS 


On would leave Vennus, too, 


We’ 


on that account if you felt as we do 
going right on to Munich, where we have the 


re 


address of an American lady 
and where we hope 
where you can put a 


crushing the life out 


who keeps a 
to find a 
shirt-waist 
of it,—and 


pension, 
bureau 
without 


OR A BUREAU ?” 
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have the 
dress, too. 

“Why don’t we change 
There must be bureaus in 
perhaps there are, but I wouldn’t swear to 
it. You complain about a piece of furnitur: 
and they tell you it belonged to a Doge, or a 
Foseari, or something like that. Besides, we 
can't move. We don’t know Italian, and the 
Wiebels wouldn’t like our moving anywher: 
else in the same town. And do you think I'd 
trust myself and daughters, to look up rooms 
in a strange gondola’ No, indeed; if we ar 
to be murdered I don’t want it done by men 
dressed up in sashes—it seems so much wors« 
to me than just plain ordinary murder. 

‘I feel real badly about leaving Vennus 
so soon. I’ve been looking forward to coming 
for fifteen years, ever since I heard 
Doddard lecture on Vennus. He said there 
was a picture here of the Adoration of the 
Magi, by Tintoretto—wait, I’ve got it all 
written down on a piece of paper in my hand 

bag—ves, here it is. He 
said no one could really 
tell whether he was a true 
believer or not till he had 
‘gazed on Tintoretto’s 
picture of the Magi—at 
the Scuola di San Rocco 
a large ecanvas—one of 
that series of Scriptural 
scenes depicted in a most 
touchingly realistic man- 
ner. The light of faith 
was in the face of one of 
the Magi—l’ve forgotten 
which one—but I’m sure 
I'd recognize it if I saw 
the pieture. 

* Well, you know 
that sometimes I’ve had 
doubts whetker Um a real 
believer or not. Our club 
at home is very advanced 
We've making a 
study of religions, and it’s 
wonderful how much good 
there is in Buddhism, or 
even in Confucianism— 
that’s the Chinese _re- 
ligion, you know —and 
when we were studying 
Buddhism entertained 

many Swamis—such 
cultivated, entertaining 
men they are—that 
spiritually sometimes | 
feel a little mixed. So 
you can readily under 
stand how I was more 
than anxious to see the Tintoretto. Indeed 
I’ve been waiting for fifteen years to see 
that picture, but I always said that I'd wait 
till lrene and Virgie were old enough to 
enjoy the advantages of travel before I’d look 
it up. 

‘I spoke to Frau Wiebe? about it the very 
day after we arrived, and she said she was 
so sorry her gondola had gone there the day 
before and that it might be ten days before 
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EDITOR’S 


they got round to it again, as they had to 
take the sights in order, to accommodate 
patrons who had engaged their sightseeing 
in advance. Her husband insists on having 
things that way. He used to be in the Ger 
man army, and he applies military regula 
tions to his pensionnaires—you may have 
noticed it The other morning I had a head 
ache, and I sent word by my daughter that 
| wouldn't be down to breakfast. He sent 
word for me to please come, that it was not 
the custom of the house for the pensionnaires 
to go without breakfast I'm sure I hope 
the American lady we are going to stay with 
in Munich will not be married to a German 
ex-army Oflicer; so many of my landladies 
have been, and I’m just worn out with mili 
tary discipline They Say that the only 


TA ty Woks wm Cua 27, 


“DO YOU THINK I'D TRUST MYSELF IN A STRANGE 
GONDOLA ?” 


thing a German army officer can do when he 
quits the army is to open a pension and 
make rules for the boarders. 

“ Have I spoken to Herr Wiebel about my 


He Knew 


A’ Irishman out of work applied to the 
“boss” of a large repair-shop in De 
troit. When the Celt had stated his sun- 
dry and divers qualifications for a “ job,” 
the superintendent began quizzing him a 
bit. Starting quite at random he asked: 


DRAWER. 


m any Wilans Pare ha *?. 


I DON'T SUPPOSE YOU CAN TELL MUCH FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH ” 


reasons for wishing to see the Tintoretto 
Adoration of the Magi? Yes, indeed, and he 
said * Foolishness!’ If I had waited for 
fifteen vears to find out whether I was a be 
liever, | could certainly wait till next Friday 
afternoon, the day for him to personally con 
duct his guests to the Scuola di San Rocco 
and the sights in that neighborhood. He 
said it would be impossible for him to dis 
organize his plans even to settle any scep- 
tical doubts I might have. Of course it was 
a great disappointment to me, but I’m bear- 
ing up as well as I can, and I’ve sent the 
girls to Alinari’s to buy a_ photograph 
of it. I don’t suppose you can tell much 
from a photograph, but it will enable me 
to talk about it in my club when I get 
back. Must you go? I’ve enjoyed having a 
little talk with you so much. Won't you 
come to Florian’s and have tea with me? 
Tea and little cakes seem about the same 
in all languages.” 


“Do you know anything about car 
pentry ?” 

“Shure!” 

“Do you know how to make a Venetian 
blind?” 

* Shure!” 

“ How would you do it?” 

“Shure, ['d poke me finger in his eye!” 
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Leo. “ Don’t you find that proboscis an 
awful nuisance?” 


ELLY. “ Oh 


sone in the 


yes; it’s specially bother 


presence of bad cigars.” 


Cooler There 


JOHNNY cellar one 


wish the 


(coming up out of the 
day ‘Say, mamuna, | 
don't you?” 


rery 


warm 


was up-stairs, 


Remarks to My Great Dane 


B’ rules of fitness and of tense, 

By all old canine precedents, 

© Adult Dog, the time is up 

When I may fondly call you Pup. 

The years have sped since first you stood 
In straddle-legged puppyhood, 

A watch-pup, proud of your renown, 

Who barked so hard you tumbled down. 

In Age’s gain and Youth’s retreat 

You've found more team-work for your feet, 
You drool a and hark! 
There’s fuller meaning to your bark. 

But answer fairly, whilom pup, 


less, 


sO supcon 


Are these full proof of growing up? 
I heard an elephantine tread 
That jarred the rafters overhead. 
Who leaped in mad abandon there 
And tossed my slippers in the air? 
Who, sitting gravely on the 
Espied a microscopic bug, 
And stalked it, gaining bit by bit,— 
Then leapt in air and fell on it? 
Who gallops madly down the breeze, 
Pursuing specks that no one sees, 
Then finds some ancient boot 
And worries it till it is 
I have no adult friends 
lo gnaw the shoe-strings from my 
Or eat up twine and paper scraps 
And bark while they are taking naps. 
© Dog, you offer every proof 
That stately age yet holds aloof 
Grow up? There's meaning in the phrase 
Of dignity as well as days. 
Oh, why such size, beloved pup? 
You've grown enough, but not grown up. 
Burces JOHNSON. 


rug, 


instead 
dead? 
who choose 


shoes,— 


The Gravy-boat 
M* mother has a gravy-boat. 

Now, boats are made to sail; 

But when I let it float to-day 

In Mary’s scrubbing-pail, 
I got a spanking. That's 
When boats are made to 
LOUISE 


not fair 
sail! 
AYRES GARNET! 


Diplomatic 


ITTLE BENNIE, aged five, who had to 

be spanked occasionally for his misdeeds, 
had discovered ‘that his mother 
to shorten the chastisement as soon as he 
promised to be good. On his first visit to 
his grandfather’s farm he was highly de 
lighted with a brood of chicks that had just 
been hatched. After admiring for several 
minutes the strange-looking little creatures 
he was suddenly seized with the desire to 
possess one. He ran and caught up a chick 
hancs and began affectionately to 
the squirming fluffy little ball. 
Immediately the enraged hen, flying upon his 
back, pecked him and flapped 
wings against him. The youngster, panic 
stricken by the furious attack, and thinking 
that he had got into a dreadful scrape be 
cause of his naughtiness, dropped the chick, 
and ran headlong toward the house, scream- 
ing and shrieking, “ I'll be I'll be 
good!” 


was willing 


in his 
stroke 


fiercely her 


' 
ar 
good! 


A Scenario 


NE of Mississippi’s distinguished citi 

zens, who is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Aleorn A. and M. College. 
an institution for the education of Ethi 
opian youth of the commonwealth, tells the 
following story of a visit to the class of 
English, made in his official capacity: 

The professor announced, “ Our lesson for 
to-day is on The Merchant of Venice, one 
of Mr. William Shakespeare’s comedies.” 

“Who is your pupil?” asked the 
visitor. 

“Mr. James Johnson,” replied the teacher 

“Stand up, Jim. Tell 
lesson.” 

‘Yas, sah. Our lesson am about The 
Verchant of Venice, which were written by 
Mr. Shakespeare. It am about a lawsuit 

~twixt a white man and a Jew—along of 
a piece of meat. De Jew, he won de law 
suit,—but—de white man—he beat him 
outen de meat.” 


best 


me about your 


The City Child 


SMALL Kentucky gentleman of four or 

five summers made his first visit to the 
real country. He was much interested in 
watching the cows, and asked the farmer 
where he bought the chewing-gum for them, 
as it must take such a lot. 
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EDITOR'S 
One is Enough 


WO young matrons of Germantown. 

Philadelphia, who became proud mothers 
not long since, were earnestly discussing 
the question of milk for infants, when the 
vounger of the mothers asked: 

“Do you believe in one cow's milk?” 

* Well,” responded the other matron, with 
the excessively patronizing air of one who 
knows it all, “ that depends a good deal on 
the child. If it’s a good, strong, healthy 
baby and wants it, I'd give it two cows’ 
milk; but it does certainly seem that any 
ordinary infant wouldn't need more than 
one cow could furnish.” 


Not the Same 


ELATLIONSHIPS are very confusing to 
the juvenile mind,” says a Brooklyn 
school-teacher. “ But there are not many 
children with so vague a notion in the 
premises as had a small girl who once came 
to me as a pupil 
“This littl gir! 
first appeared with a 


DRAWER. 
The Wrong Party 


HERE is a young lady organist in a 

Boston church who was anxious, not 
long ago, to make a good impression on a 
Visiting clergyman booked to preach that 
Sunday. The organ is pumped by a somewhat 
obstinate old sexton entertaining original 
ideas in the matter of the length of an 
organ voluntary, which ideas frequently ex 
press themselves in his “shutting off the 
wind” when he thinks there has been 
enough. 

On the Sunday in question the young lady 
organist thought to forestall any such ac 
cident by an appeal in writing to the 
sexton, which she prepared and handed to 
him in the early part of the service. The 
hard-headed old fellow received the note 
and supposed it was for the minister. De 
spite the organist’s frantic beckonings, he 
went straight to the pulpit and delivered 
the note. The astonished clergyman read 
this message: 

“ Kindly blow away this morning till 1 
give you the signal to stop.” 





small brother, and she 

vave in their names as 

Thomas and Mar- 
garet Johnson.’ 

jrother and sis 

ter, I suppose?’ I said 

“*Oh no, ma’am, 


hastily replied the 
little girl, * we're 
twins!’ 


Reasonable 


HERE is a lawyer 

of Cleveland whose 
quick wit is said never 
to desert him either in 
the court-room or else 
where. 

Not long ago a client 
entered his office, and 
throwing back his coat, 
exclaimed, irritably : 

“ Why, sir, your of 
fice is as hot as an 
oven!” 

“Why shouldn't it 
be?” asked the lawyer, 
smilingly. “It’s there 
that I make my bread.” 


Like Father 
| DON’T want my 











hair brushed over 
my forehead any long- 
er,” declared Har 
old. “I want a crack 


Heroic Resolve 


Tue Brive. * /’m going to give George that 


ti it like father’s.” lobster salad, if T dic in the attempt.” 
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Needed 


LITTLE Southern 

hoarding-school in York. When 
walk to be much in 
terested in watching the automobiles. Afte: 
a while, she pointed to the extra tires on 
the passing and timidly inquired, 
“Why do they carry life-preservers?” 


girl 
New 


set med 


Was sent to a 
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taken for a she 


machines, 
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He Could Not 


MONG the most valued 
scientists at 
(Crerman 


of Uncle Sam's 
Washington is a certair 
naturalist, who is much given to 
deliberation of speech, and has never been 
known to increase its speed, even under th« 
most exigent 

In a 


circumstance. 

restaurant at the capital one da 
the waiter had brought 
the naturalist a plat 








courtesies acetal 


| by river boats go up and down; 
I come each day tou see, 
And every day the boat I love 


Goes sailing by for me. 


And every night I watch and 
And though I cannot 
Its flash-light comes to 
It’s looking out for 
FLORENCE 


see 
let 

me. 

BRADSHAW 


wait, 
me know 


Brown. 


of raw and he 
soon saw to his perplex 
ity that the 
had apparently no in 
tention of tasting them 
‘I cannot eat thes: 
oysters,” the Teu 
ton, without 
raising his to the 
anxious waiter. 
Whereupon the wait 
er seized the plate and 
bore it away He was 
hand, and it was 
much trepidation 
laid 
supply of 
this 
patron. 
‘I cannot eat these 
the natu 


one glanc ( 


oy sters, 


scientist 


said 
slow ly . 


eyes 


a new 
with 
that 
ond 


he the se 
ovsters 


before 
ting 


discrimina 


oysters,” said 
ralist, after 
at the plate which had 
been set before him 

*I think you'll find 
them all right, sir.” po 
litel y suggested the 
waiter. “I don’t think 
there’s anything wrong 
with them, sir.” 

‘I cannot 
oysters,” announced the 
scientist for the third 
time, with all the calm 
ness of a chorus in a 
trage dy, * because as 
yet you have furnished 
me no fork.” 


eat these 


A Strong Support 

HREE - YEAR - OLD 

George was being 
earried home on an 
winter evening. Sud 
denly his unele, who 
was carrying him, slip 
ped, and, by a superhu 
man effort, managed to 
save himself from going 
down with his burden 
George regarded his 
porter with a patroniz 
ing air. 

“T guess, Uncle Spen 
cer,” he remarked, com 
placently, “that you 
would have gone down 
then if you hadn’t had 
me to hold on to!” 
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CHARON. “ Just as well keep up with the times and satisfy my Patrons. 





Borrowed Robes 


BY FOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


I Recusiee Binks, he is wearing the “ man- 
tle of Seott,” 


His publishers so advertis 


hful or not, 


1 really can’t say if it’s trut 
I haven't had time to get wise 

I fancy, however, it isn’t quite so, 
Tho’ Binksy is walking on stilts, 

For Seott never sported a mantle, altho’ 


He frequently went out in kilts 


And Tompkins a poet of passion they 
Say 


Is wearing the “shoes of John Keats.” 


rather believe it is true from. the 


play 


Of Tompkins’s rhythmical feats 


I've noticed they move with a_ horrible 


limp 
As though he’d a cork-legg®d muse 
His gait has a very unmetrical crimp 
From wearing another man’s shoes 


There’s others who're wearing the left-over 
duds 
Of Byron and Shelley and Lamb 
I dare say there’s some one who's wearing 
the studs 
Of old Mr. Omar Khayyam 
The collar of Dickens is one fellow’s lot 
Another’s the rubbers of Pox 
And G. Harding Wiggles is said to have got 


Che pot-hat of Daniel Defoe 


For me I care not for illustrious gowns. 
I want no one’s mantle in mine. 
\ second-hand garment will fill me with 
frowns 
Such offers I'll ever decline 
And if it so happens I take to the pen, 
Like certain mechanics I’ve known, 
I hope at the last, when I come to “ say 
when,” 


They'll find that my clothes were my own 








Don’ Yo’ Work Too 


But 


An’ 
* we'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 








Mooning 


Hard 


BY HARRIET FORD 


A chile, don’ worry, it ain’t worth while 
An’ don’ yo’ weep, 


Jes’ yo eat an’ sleep, 
Dat’s de way to keep a-goin’. 
We don’ min’ sowin’ 
Ef anodder man ‘Il reap 
yo’ can’t tie dis nigger to an ole time-card 


* we'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 


We'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 


Yo’ can’t be a bee or an early bird, 
So, chile, don’ try 
To buzz or fly, 

Jes’ eat de worms an’ de honey 

kf yo’ ain't got no money 
Den yo’ don’ have to buy, 


’ you can’t tie dis nigger te an ole time-card 
’ we'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 


We'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 


We'd like to be where it’s soft an’ warm, 
Jes’ a-lazin’ along, 
Singin’ a song, 

An’ it ain’t all talkin’, 

An’ we'd have some walkin’ 
An’ we don’ feel strong. 

you can’t tie dis nigger to an ole time-card 


We'd rather do nothin’ than work too hard 
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ILLIAM 


have 


DEAN HOWELLS might 
concluded his 
Th rough the 


words of Sir Thomas 


Utopian ro- 
mance, Eye of the 
the More: 
| must nedes confesse and graunt that many 
the 
in our cities I maye rather wishe for 
For Mr. Howells’s book is 


tten in much the same spirit of mingled 


edle, in 
ges be in Utopian weale publique, 
ch 

an hope after.” 


alism and irony as the work of the im- 
rtal Sir Thomas. Through the Eye of the 
dle is, indeed, a sort of modern American 
and filled with heart 
terest; and it is as rich in novelty, as de- 


] ia, dramatized 
ghtful in its flow of pure, idiomatie Eng- 
sh, as well garnished with quaint conceits, 
the masterpiece which it recalls. But as 
r, at least, as modern books are concerned, 
he scheme of the story is unique, and there 
probably no living author except Mr. How- 
s who possesses the qualities of mind and 
art—the kindliness, the philosophy, the 
wer of perfect verisimilitude—necessary 
r carrying out such a plan. 


The novel is divided into two parts, the 
tirst of which relates the experiences of Aris- 
tides Homos, an emissary of the Altrurian 
Commonwealth, in the United States. This 

rsonage is an old acquaintance of Mr. 
Ifowells’s readers, having already figured 


s the hero in one of his stories; but fine as 
is, A Traveller from Altruria seems incom- 
lete when compared with Through the Ey 
the Needle. The former reads like a pre- 
minary sketch; the latter is a full-fledged 
Mr. comments upon our 
manners and mode of life with the greatest 
candor, and with a leniency—a 


mance. Homos 
considerate 
straining of every point in our favor—which 
Mr. Howells’s hands is the perfection of 
genial satire. “It was always astonishing to 
that a people with their facilities for 

il, their diffieulties for good, should remain 
kind and just and pure ’—this is the best 

it the Altrurian can say for us after his 
turn to his land. Like many of 
s utterances, the remark is startling, but 
mortally the truth. Mr. 
llomos, however, is not in the business of 
riting although he continually 
hrows off illuminating and amusing com- 
ments, as intelligent foreigners have a way 


own 
I ikes 


close to 


essays, 


The main result of his visit to 
this country is that he loses his heart to a 
charming and_ brilliant 
named Eveleth Strange. 


ot doing. 
American woman, 
The conception of 
an Altrurian-American love-affair is original, 
and thoroughly characteristic of Mr. Howells. 
It affords him plenty of opportunity to exer- 
cise his salient wit and his peculiar faculty 
of picturing a woman’s lovable inecongruities. 
To make the story short, Mr. Homos, who 
does not understand feminine fickleness, hav- 
ing had no training in the art of flirtation, 
gives up his courtship at the first refusal and 
sails for home. Eveleth follows by the next 
steamer; she overtakes him at sea, and they 
are married on shipboard. 


The second part of the narrative tells of 
life in Altruria, as seen by Eveleth Strange, 
now Mrs. Homos, fuller than 
the ‘first of odd happenings, which gradually 
weave themselves into an absorbing story. 
One of the comie occurrences is the 
casting away upon the Altrurian coast of a plu- 
toeratie yachting party, who find themselves 
completely at a loss in a country where there 
is no distinction of rank, and where every 


and is even 


most 





WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author of Through the Eye of the Needle 
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Yet there is 
more sympathy than satire in Mr. Howells’s 
of their Indeed, 
fails to appreciate truly this prose idyl] if one 
feel that it 
romantic in the deepest sense, full more than 
Without making any obvi- 
with- 


work in order to eat. 


one must 


picture discomfiture. one 


does not is humane, sentimental, 
it is philosophie. 
ous attempt to work upon the feelings, 
out intending to be more 


Mr. Howells 


unconsciously, 


ever apparently 


than discursively amusing, 


inobtrusively, and perhaps 
touches upon emotions that are closely bound 
up with our unacknowledged ideals. It may 
be that the description of Altruria allures us 
because it reminds-us of what we, as children, 
the 


detine ation ot 


like—just as the 


life 


imagined world to be 


American strikes us as 


poignantly true, because it recognizes that 
sense of helplessness which we, as men and 


women, feel in our inability to make crooked 
At all events, the Altrurian 
part of the narrative is a picture of human 
life with the dross left out, but with all the 
homely, full-flavored reality and the piquant 
left in. It is a sort of 
fairy-tale, told with the simplicity and hu- 
mor of a Hans Christian Andersen. On the 
whole, the author shows himself in this story 


things straight. 
‘ omedy 


grown-up 


and idealistic than ever be- 


more imaginative 

fore; yet through it all he is obviously the 
same William Dean Howells who wrote The 
Rise f Nilas Lapham, Viss Bellard’s Inspira- 
fion and Lon lon F lms. The same psycho- 
logical insight, the same felicity of deserip- 
tion, the same whimsical humor, are in the 
new book; and Mr. Howells takes his Ameri- 


can point of view with him even to Altruria. 


Mrs. Homos has a way of speaking of her 
life in that country as a dream, from which 
she fears at anv moment to awake, and cer- 


reader will be less than human if 
book he not wish 
come true. Through 
is one of Mr. Howells’s 


a modern classic. 


tainly the 


on laying down the does 
that the dream might 
the Eye of the Needle 
best 


romances, and it is 


In reading the average 


we are apt to have an uneasy feeling that if 


story of mystery, 
a little common sense were applied, if 
a little daylight were let into the tale, 
the whole problem would vanish away, and 
nothing worth the telling would remain. But 


only 


only 


The Invader, the new novel by Margaret L. 
Woods, is based upon a mystery of so baffling 
a nature that in the face of it the most ad- 
mirable common sense, as well as the theories 


BOOKSHELF. 


of science, proves futile. In this story ever 
character is enmeshed in a situation that hold 
endless possibilities of tragedy, of comedy, . 
temptation; yet the enigma at the bottom of 
it is so puzzling that the very persons m 
are either ignorant 
it or wilfully blind to it. This situation 
absolutely simple in conception, and in d 


concerned in the case 


vising it the author has not been obliged 
take one step beyond the bounds of 
bility. 
light, and it is told so logically, so alluring! 


prol 
The story is simply flooded with da 


that it never gives us the slightest feeling . 
disillusionment. The Invader is 
sweetly romantic; but underneath, it has t] 
fascination of a D 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It is written, too, wit 
that that we 
recognize as the distinctive quality of a su 
Evidently, it belongs to th 
rare class of happily inspired romances whicl 


natural! 
shivery, unescapable 


spontaneous fire instinctive 


cessful story. 
even the best of novelists are unable to pr 
It is as if the author had bee: 
for a 
plot, and then on beginning to write ha 
found that all her 
finest knowledge of life, her brightest thought 


duce at will. 
seized with a new and attractive idea 


warmest sentiment, her 
flowed into this story in an irresistible ru 

Such is the produced 
swiftness of action, the nervous energy, and 
the vivid style of The Invader. Mrs. Woods 
has written stories before, but 
anything to equal this one. In its constr 


impression by tl 


good never 
tion there is nothing of carpenter-work, b 
the union of clever plot with vigorous i 
agination and sensitive feeling is so close a 
natural that the whole story is thereby m 
organic and vital. 


The heroine of The Milly Flax 
man, an English girl who is at Ox 
ford. Milly is gentle, lovable, and ambitio 
She is deeply in love with a tutor named I 
Stuart, and, partly from a desire to stand v 
with him, she overworks in her studies. Or 


Invade 5 is 
a student 


evening, as the time for examination drav 
near, she becomes hysterical, and her roon 
mate, who has a bent for psychological exper 
ment, puts her to sleep by hypnotizing her 
When Milly awakes, on the following mor 
ing, she is a new person. She does not kn 
her friends, she has forgotten her surrour 
ings, and her past is a blank. Instead 
gradually coming to herself, Milly begins 
develop a new character. The entit 
who insists upon being called Mildred, turns 


new 
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to be brilliant, audacious, and coquettish. 
e explanation of the change is left in doubt. 
he notorious Lady Hammerton was an an- 
tress of Milly’s: it may be that the girl is 
ssessed with her spirit, or the case may be 
When Ian 


begins to feel for 


ply one of dual personality. 
irt meets Mildred, he 
an infatuation such as poor Milly never 
pired. Mildred responds to his love, and 
Then, while they 
on their honeymoon, Milly comes back to 
at first 
a shock—that her dearest wish is real- 


time they are married. 


world of consciousness and finds 
| But her bliss is short-lived, for after 
time Mildred usurps her place again. Ian 
els the change in his wife, and when Mil- 
d returns he greets her with unconcealed 
v. The 


ising the 


alternations occur frequently, 


strangest complications, and 
eeping the reader from one pole of sympa- 
to the other; for both Milly and Mildred 
ppeal strongly in their passionate desire for 
Tan, meanwhile, is placed in a dread- 

| predicament, inasmuch as in loving a 
man who is lawfully wedded to him, he 
els that he is being unfaithful to his own 
fe. A scene of great dramatic strength 
d pathos comes when Milly discovers her 
sband’s preference for Mildred, but it is 
one of many stirring crises in which the 
Mildred takes a wicked delight 
involving the affairs of Milly, whom she 
es; and when Ian goes to live in London 


e abounds. 


illows no seruple to prevent her from en- 
ing in a love-affair with a brilliant and 
This 


the flirtation goes farther than ever be- 


tie politician, the son of a peer. 
re, developing into a grand passion; and 
ts shape themselves rapidly in prepara- 
for Milly’s last and most terrible awak 
ing. The story ends in a mighty struggle 
* dominance between the two personalities. 
Invader is absolutely true to scientific 
but it is not morbid or pathological. 
On the contrary, its sentiment is normal and 
pathos genuine, while its pictures of life 
striking and true. It is a story that 
eps the mind peculiarly alert by the many- 
led problem which it presents; and although 
issues always seem uncertain, it works its 
surely and consistently to an unexpected 

1 moving climax. 
Mr. Lawrence Mott, in his stories of North- 
\merican trappers and fishermen, has reveal- 
ed a deep and true appreciation of the life of 
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LAWRENCE MOTT 
Author of 7 


» the Credit of thé Sea 


those who live in continual difficulty and dan 
ger ; but especially in the writing of sea tales 
a provinces of literature which affords ev ry 
opportunity for the vagaries of romance 
he has distinguished himself by the sincerity 
of his art and the nobility of his realism. 
The sailor is a familiar type in fiction, and 
one that seems peculiarly susceptible of a con 
treatment. But Mr. Mott has 
shaken himself free of all tradition, and has 
pictured the life of the Labrador seaboard 
with a sympathetic power that reminds one 


ventional 


of the paintings of a great genre artist. A 
genuine compassion for the hardships of th 
He does 


not strive to make his pictures pretty, nor 


poor lies at the heart of his work. 


does he sentimentalize about the cruelty of the 
sea; but his characters stand out with a sort 
of unconscious majesty against a background 
In his stories we see the 
hard shifts to which the fisherman and coast- 
wise sailor are constantly put in the course 


of storm and fog. 


of a day’s work; we hear the whining cry of 
the woman whose husband is lost on the great 
deep; we fairly feel the chill of the icy waters. 



























































Mr. Mott does not make his characters talk in 
the stereotyped sailors’ lingo with which we 
are familiar, but in the genuine speech of the 
polyglot seamen of to-day. His Labrador peo- 
ple express themselves with the rudeness and 
clearness of men who have to make themselves 
heard in a gale. Every sentence of the dia- 
logue reads as if it had been overheard and 
bodily transcribed. Mr. Mott’s new story, 
To the Credit of the Sea, is told with the sim- 
plicity of a North Sea sailor, and with the 
skill of an accomplished artist. It relates 
the fortunes of Ellison, “ the best man out of 
Labrador,” of his son “ To’mie,” and of his 
friend, the courageous and enterprising Skip- 
per Johnson, who “never left a dory.” The 
novel is full of that kind of exciting and he- 
roic adventure which constantly oecurs, but 
of which the world hears little. What Kip- 
ling did in verse in The Rhyme of the Three 
Sealers, Mr. Mott has done in prose. To the 
Credit of the Sea is not only an absorbing 
story, but it is an achievement in pure, whole- 
some realism. Its author, who wrote Jules of 
the Great Heart, is comparatively young, 
but he has already shown his ability to do 
sound, lasting work, and still greater things 
may be expected from him in the future. 


The joy of exploration and the romance of 
new scenes are strongly felt in every page 
of Hamlin Garland’s new novel, The Long 
Trail, which, like his other stories, bears wit- 
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Author of The Long Trai 
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ness to the author’s habit of looking at 

with a clear, out-of-doors vision that k 

sanity to his perspective and freshness to 
bits of description. The facts of Mr. G 
land’s early experience give color to the s 
position that he has a peculiar sympathy w 
the temperament of the boy who starts « 
in the audacity of ignorance, to meas 
strength with the unknown. At all events. 
has put into his new novel—which tells of 
youth who goes on a gold-hunt to Alaska o 
the old Telegraph Trail—a great deal of tl 
primal fascination that stirs most vigoroy 
in the heart of the boy, or the savage, 

forces his way into a wild and mysteri 
region. But although the hero of The L 
Trail is a boy, the book is one of that r 
class that interests old and young alike; : 
it also belongs to that still rarer and m 
highly prized group of stories which hold t 
absorbed attention of grown-ups without 

help of a love-motive. The tale appeals 
the manliness in boys and the boyishness 


men. There is no excess of explanation 
undue simplification of character in it, 
offend older readers, and it contains none of 
those flights of imagination or philosop] 
which are sheer annoyance and weariness 1 
the young. In spirit and in literary qualit 
it is a companion piece to Tom Brown and 
Treasure Island. The story throbs with tl 
zest of physical exertion, the exultation of 
overcoming difficulties, and the joy of moral 
conquest. Mr. Garland has the power of 
picturing simple, natural things so as to giv 
us a longing for them. He describes hunger 
in a way that gives one an appetite, and 
pictures muscular effort in a manner that 
makes the reader wish to climb mountains 
and fell trees. No quality in a book is mor 
certain to be appreciated by boys—or, for that 
matter, by men. Mr. Garland’s story is 
veritable epie of the trail. 


The Long Trail has all the good and whole- 


some qualities of a true story. Its devices 
are practical, and show the hand of the es 
perienced explorer and woodsman. Its ad 
ventures come to pass in the manner of r 
life, which seldom fulfills our melodramat 
expectations, yet holds surprises in reserve { 
the most wary. The hero of the tale, Ja 
Henderson, is as sensible as he is brave, | 


fate involves him in a strange situation. © 


making ready to start on the “ Long Trai 
he chooses partners who turn out to be 
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dishonest. But a master 
trailer, known as “the Colonel,” befriends 
the boy and allows him to join his outfit. 
he Colonel is bent on making time, and the 
story of how the party travels through an 
almost impassable wilderness at a speed that 


ompetent and 


is relatively tremendous, allowing only the 
briefest possible intervals for rest, is as thrill- 
ing as a “tour of the world in eighty days,” 
and infinitely more probable. Every acci- 
dent, every impediment, causes a tug at the 
heart-strings. When it is learned that the 
Colonel is an officer in pursuit of two crimi- 
nals, interest is quickened; but the episode 
of the trail is only a part of the story, for 
there remains a race—an actual foot-race— 
for the possesion of a valuable claim in a 
newly-discovered gold region. The book is 
done throughout in a manner which proves 
that in writing a tale partially designed for 
voung readers, Mr. Garland has not stinted 
of his literary power. 


The Cruise of the“ Shining Light,” the new 
story by Norman Duncan, author of Dr. Luke 
of Labrador, is difficult to classify. One 
would not call it primarily a story of the 
sea, although the sea plays a part in it. One 
would not put it down as a story of the New- 
foundland coast, any more than one would 
think of describing Stevenson’s Kidnapped 
as a story of life in the Seotch Highlands. 
It is, in fact, one of those romances which 
owe their irresistible charm of atmosphere 
to a glowing fancy modified by a keen feel- 
ing for what is natural and probable. There 
is something so original in this tale that it 
almost forbids us to call it realistic. Mr. 
Duncan is never false to life—sometimes he 
is almost startlingly true to it—but the peo- 
ple and the scenes that he portrays are so in- 
dividual and so convincing that it is a mat- 
ter of indifference to us whether or not the 
like of them ever existed. Mr. Dunean’s 
work is so versatile that it suggests compari- 
sons with the novels of many different au- 
thors, without really resembling any of them. 
But most of all, The Cruise of the “ Shining 
Light” reminds us of the romances of Steven- 
son, not only because every sentence of the 
story is so finely turned and so richly fraught 
with creative imagination, but also because 
the whole is so permeated by a subtle sense 
of character. Indeed, it is in the creation of 
character that Mr. Duncan has done his best 
work, and “ Nick Top,” the raseally, profane, 
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NORMAN DUNCAN 
Author of 7'4e Cruise of the “‘ Shining Light” 


pathetic old sailor, whose one great virtue is 
to “stand by,” is the peer of the most pictu- 
resque figures in classic fiction. The narra- 
tive is told in the words of Danny Callaway, 
a boy saved from shipwreck, whom Nick Top 
rears as his nephew. A grim mystery hangs 
over the old sailor, and a charming love-story 
centres round Danny and Judith, the elfish 
little maid of Whisper Cove. Old Nick Top 
is determined that Danny shall be a genile- 
man, and he brings him up according to an 
ideal derived from Lord Chesterfield’s Letters 
and a distant observation of the polite world. 
The result is strange and next door to shock- 
ing; but Danny is too good and natural to 
be spoiled, and somehow his hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing old uncle has a grip on the 
eternal verities that makes his training of 
worth. The reader wonders whence comes 
the money which is lavished so freely on 
needless finery for the boy, but the puzzle is 
not solved till the very end. One sees, how- 
ever, that old Top is consumed with a re- 
morse which only his tenderness for Danny 
ameliorates. This odd, rough-hewn charac- 
ter is wonderfully appealing in his moments 
of self-reproach, and full of humorsome 
joviality in his times of boisterous self-gratu- 
lation. He is as richly amusing and lovable 
as “ Captain Cuttle,” and as quaintly villain- 
ous as “Long John Silver,” yet is absolutely 
distinct from either. The scenes of the 
romance are painted with poetic warmth, 
it is replete with pungent humor, and it moves 
with a natural, unconstrained swiftness of ac- 
tion from beginning to end. 
C. H. Garves. 
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N Francois Villon, Mr. Justin Huntly 
MeCarthy evidently finds a character ex- 
actly suited to his genius, and his ex- 


popular novel, If I Were King, 


done much toward making the name of 


dingly 


vagabond poet almost synonymous with 
nance, In his new Needles and 
ns, Mr. McCarthy takes up the life of 
llon at the point where history loses sight 
He represents that after the release 
from the prison at Meung, at 
XI., the king, in a 
rit of irony, created him Count of Mont- 
the proud 
sent him to 


story, 


him. 
his here 
instance of Louis 


bier, allowed him to marry 
Vaucelles, and 
y the lord in Poitou, where his presence 
s an outrageous affront to the stiff-necked 
the The 
the cynical Francois suddenly 
rwhelmed with good fortune is a jest for 
gods, and the affords the best 
sible opportunity for the exercise of that 
ulty of serio - comic which 

McCarthy perhaps excels every other 
ter of his time. It 
n for plenty of piquant adventures, in 
the author spirit 
fertile in unexpected strokes of the im- 
that of the Villon. 

a time, the same temper of mind that 
rmerly bold against fate 
meek, but at length 
position fires his soul, and soon we have 
satirical genius 


therine of 


stocracy of whole province. 


ctacle of 
situation 
romance in 


also furnishes occa- 


which shows a 


vising 


nation as historic 


made Francois 


iders him almost 


n matehing his crafty, 
inst the pride of Poitou. 


It is the contempt of his wife that stirs 
lon to On attending mass at a 
ghboring cathedral, Katherine finds that 
her husband isolated in the 
Ist of the congregation of nobles. Cut 
the quick, she turns her wrath upon the 
id of Villon, whom she despises for not 
tantly resenting the insult. Francois 
iracteristically decides that any risk is 
eferable to the loss of his wife’s respect, 
unreasonable her censure. 
wavlays the Lord Gontier de Grigny— 
me mover of his recent disgrace—and 
spends him by the middle from the same 
where a little while before Villon 
nself had been hung in effigy. Then he 
vs back the other aristocrats in their own 


action. 


and are 


wever may be 


lows 


coin by inviting to mass all the beggars and 
rascals in Poitou, on promise of alms, and 
them in the church that the 
nobles are compelled to rub shoulders both 
with Villon and with the scum of the 
province. By these means he wins back the 
smiles of Katherine, but her 


so disposing 


jealousy is 


aroused, and a fresh quarrel springs up when 


she discovers her husband’s careless intimacy 
with Loysette, the supposititious daughter 
of his neighbor, the Lord of Little House. 
Villon, who blunders and performs wonder- 
ful force with equal ease and fre- 
quency, is far more interesting in his efforts 
to regain his wife’s favor than the hero of 
the exigencies 
of his position test every side of his versa- 
tile nature. 


tours de 


an ordinary love-story, and 
Ile is depicted for us in a great 
variety of paradoxical poses, in all of which 
he contrives to play the part of a hero, and 
to win the admiration. There is 
Villon haranguing a mob in the garb of a 
Franciscan, and fanning the 
flames of revolt; Villon revelling 
in his castle with three raseally comrades of 
his former life; there is Villon hobnobbing 
with King Louis; there is Villon in a mo- 


re rade r’s 


unconsciously 
there is 
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as fertile in unexpected strokes of the im- 
gination as that of the historic Villon. 
lor a time, the same temper of mind that 
rmerly made Francois bold against fate 
nders him almost meek, but at length 
pposition fires his soul, and soon we have 
n matching his crafty, satirical genius 
inst the pride of Poitou. 


It is the contempt of his wife that stirs 
Villon to action. On attending mass at a 
ighboring cathedral, Katherine finds that 
e and her husband are isolated in the 
Ist of the congregation of nobles. Cut ‘ 
the quick, she turns her wrath upon the 
id of Villon, whom she despises for not 
stantly resenting the insult. Francois 
iracteristically decides that any risk is 
eferable to the loss of his wife’s respect, 
wever unreasonable may be her censure. 
waylays the Lord Gontier de Grigny— 
ime mover of his recent disgrace—and 
ispends him by the middle from the same 
lows where a little while before Villon 
nself had been hung in effigy. Then he 
vs back the other aristocrats in their own 
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ment of return to his old self, completing his 
long-lost ballad of tripe; there is Villon as 
Lieutenant of Poitou, forced*to quell the up- 
All these 
as striking in 
the mind of 

In each of 
them the character of Villon receives an add- 
ed until Mr. MeCarthy’s subtle por- 
trait of him is complete. 


rising he has unwittingly excited. 


scenes are as rich in color, 
composition, as if conceived in 
a master of historical painting. 


touch, 


King Louis 
He sum- 
Charles, 


will 


It is the sinister plotting of 
which brings matters to 
mons his libertine 


to Vaucell s, 


Tree 


a climax. 
brother, Prince 
that the 
Katherine, and hoping 


certain prince 


make too with 


that Villon will murder him in a frenzy of 


jealousy. But Katherine proves true metal, 
and averts a tragedy which surely would 
have been as fatal to her husband as to 
Charles. Then Villon’s old enemy, Gontier, 
reappears in the tale. He attends a tourna- 


ment, held in the king’s honor, in disguise, 
and violently carries off Loysette, who turns 
Villon pur- 


sues him, and in the ensuing combat success- 


out to be Louis’s own daughter. 


fully pits his native courage and Paris-bred 


cunning against the bull strength and slow 
wit of the Lord of Grigny. Loysette, who 


feels gratitude toward 


unwilling admiration 


now Villon, as well 


as an for his resist- 
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amid the strangest surroundings and in th 


oddest He forth each 


company. sets inc 
dent in a spirit of breezy good sense tha 
makes it seem rational and true. This per 
fect naturalness, together with the author’ 


unusual power of suggesting depths of em: 


tion by means of a light treatment, do 
much to explain the great attractiveness 
his stories. 

‘A woman may fall romantically in lov 


another woman,” declares Florence 


Morse Kingsley, author of The 


with 


Princess an 


the Ploughman; and her story, which dé 
scribes this phase of girlish hero - worshi; 
with real appreciation and a certain quiet 


caressing humor that just touches on th 


verge of satire, owes its engrossing interest 
to the skill with which the author has show: 


hew the strong, wholesome love of a mai 


may gradually and unconsciously supplant 
such an affair of mutual admiration in th 


The them: 
is rich in sentiment, and well adapted to the 
idyllic treatment which Mrs. Kingsley has 
She knows how to make her her 


heart of an innocent young girl. 


given it. 
ine quaintly charming in every attitude ot 


body and mind, and the story gives us 
succession of graceful pictures that hove 
before the eye with a butterfly delicacy. Th 


auther tells her tale in plain, straightfor 
ward English, without affectation or digres 
forth 
that 


her meaning in daintily 


the 


sion, setting 
phrases bear 


original mind. 


crisp stamp of an 


“The Princess” is Mary Adams, a young 
girl, placed in an embarrassing predicament 
through the terms of an eccentric will. Her 
maiden aunt has died, bequeathing all hei 
property to her niece, provided that the girl 
marries before a certain age. Otherwise, thi 
fortune is to go elsewhere. Mary, of course, 
resents the posthumous officiousness of her 
aunt with all her heart, and is fully deter 
mined never to wed. She cherishes a lovel; 
but chimerical project of founding a colleg 
for native women in Hawaii, of which her 
dearest friend, Félice Vivian, is to be th 
dean. Félice, who is a born diplomat, clear 
ly perceives the evanescent quality of Mary’s 
dream, but her efforts to dispel it without 
hurting her friend’s feelings are comically 
ineffective. Mary is only restrained from 
putting her plan into instant execution by 
her inability to secure her fortune without 
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arrving a man who is intensely distasteful 
her. But one day she meets the Plough- 
n at work in his field, and without knowing 
falls deeply in love with him. Hugh Ghent 
his name, and he is a young farmer of the 
ghborhood, a man of refinement and ster- 
To him Mary naively tells all 
r trouble, and he immediately offers to 


worth. 


arry her upon the express condition that 

is to be his wife in name onlx. She 

epts, and they are married in the corn- 
eld on the day following the odd proposal. 
Mary is now left perfectly free to turn her 
eam into reality, but somehow the mar- 
ge has introduced an element of stern 
lity into the lives of both parties to the 


mpact. Hugh chafes because of the con- 


lict between his love for Mary and his des- 
potie sense of honor. 
troubled, knowing why. 


From this point onward the story takes a 


Mary is deeply 


without exactly 
deeply serious tone, and it is only through 

ficulty and danger that the romance 
The Princess and 
Ploughman is imbued with a keen sym- 


eaches its consummation. 
thy for what is wholesome and true but 
mventional. It is fundamentally a 
ver and successful plea for the ideal in 


The Life of Charles A. Dana, by James 
Harrison Wilson, late Major-General U.S.V., 
s not a conjectural biography, but a life- 
tory written from records and from inti- 

te personal knowledge. The author has 
ept his own views and individuality mod- 

ly in the background, but he has so judi- 
uusly arranged an abundance of striking 
iterial that the result is a graphic portrait 

“one of the most intense Americans, one 
f the most stalwart believers in the American 

ile,one of the most devoted partisans of 
\merican institutions that the country has 

duced.” 


Intellectual intensity is the key- 
e of the Life, and on this account it holds 
reader’s interest with an unrelaxing grip. 

lhe biographer has wisely quoted freely from 
writings of a man whose opinions were 
ays of value, and whose style was terse, 
tter-of-fact English prose, raised to its 

ghest power. These excerpts are of par- 
ilar interest in the light of subsequent 
ents, and they illustrate the extraordinary 
umen which made the writer not infre- 
ently prophetic. The career of Dana was 
any-sided in its interests, and continually 
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FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of Zhe Princess and the Ploughman 


came in contact with the great affairs of his 
day. In many of these he was actively con- 
cerned ; almost none were beyond the scope 
of his intelligent criticism. From the begin- 
ning to the end of his life-story the reader 
feels that interest in him which an intrepid 
fighter always inspires. 


At the outset we are made acquainted with 
a poor young man, without very definite aims 
or prospects, but having an acquisitive mind 
which, backed by a determined will, seems 
certain to work out an independent destiny. 
First, his brief commercial experience is 
described, next his efforts for an education, 
and then the interesting period of his asso- 
ciation with the Brook Farm experiment. 
During all this time the development of his 
mind is distinctly traceable in the author’s 
lucid narrative. After this, comes Dana’s 
connection with Horace Greeley and the 
New York Tribune, and from this point the 
story becomes ever richer in action, in remi- 
niscences of eminent men, and in forceful 
expressions of opinion. Of particular sig- 
nificance are Dana’s views upon the state of 
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France and Germany, which he visited in 
the crucial year 1848. 
experiences, during the Civil 


Of his subsequent 
War, his bi- 
ographer writes in great detail. Dana was 
first sent as a confidential agent by the War 
Department to the army of Grant during 
the Vicksburg campaign, where for a long 
period he was “in every way the eyes of the 
government.” Later, he served as Assistant 
Secretary of War. During all this time, 
General Wilson was closely associated with 
him, and the author’s knowledge of all the 
undercurrents of feeling in the army en- 
him to present the character of his 
friend in a peculiarly strong light. He has 
performed a genuine service to history by 
fully describing the-relations of Dana with 


ables 


General Grant, and by explaining the rea- 
which actuated Dana in his rather 
violent eriticisms of Grant’s conduct as 
President. The remaining part of the bi- 
ography, which tells of the purchase and re- 
construction of the and relates the 
career of its editor, furnishes a concise and 
brilliant upon recent history, 
oftentimes given in the words of the 
great scholar and journalist. On the whole, 
the Life is a most informing book—but it is 
than that. It is stimulating and in- 
spiring, because it is the story of a man who 
made a practical use of the highest culture, 


sons 


Sun, 
commentary 
very 
more 
and devoted the finer energies of his mind 
to the betterment of his fellow men. 


There is living writer who has done 


more genuine and lasting work for young 


no 





DANA 
From The Life of Charles A 


CHARLES A 
Dana 
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His Robin Hox 
his Pepper and Salt, his Wonder Clock, a 
his Men of Iron are the modern juveni 


people than Howard Pyle. 


classics. It is hard to find fit parallels f 
them without going back to Lewis Carro 
Hans Christian Andersen, and the old 
story-tellers. With the exception of Ma 
Twain, in The Prince and the Pauper, 1 
one has equalled his Otto of the Silver Han 
Whoever has read Howard Pyle’s books 
youth never forgets the impression made | 
them upon the artistic and literary sens 
bilities. His arouse that appreci 
tion of what is antique, of what is quai! 
and charming, of what is honestly and whol 
somely romantic, which adds so much to t! 
enjoyment of life that its cultivation oug! 
to be considered a necessary part of eve: 
child’s education. In the grotesquerie of h 
pictures, and in the whimsicality of his | 
erary style, there lurks a severity of idk 
which paves the way for a love of the fi 
and the classic. There is always a certai 
nobility in his drawings and a ring of trut 
in his words. 


stories 


In Stolen Treasure, his latest book of tal 
Mr. Pyle has taken up a subject of in 
tinguishable interest to the young, and 
has treated it in his own characteristic ma 
ner. It is a curious fact that 
pirates are especially suited to juveni 
readers, and that when properly told they d 
them no manner of harm. In this kind 
fiction the moral issues are so plain as to | 
unmistakable. The big, bold, dashing bu: 
caneer is too extravagantly wicked to | 
taken for a hero, yet too breezy and pictu 
esque to be revolting. The character belong 
to childhood as rightfully as the giant or t! 
wicked fairy. Mr. Pyle has made his pirat 
tales morally as harmless as Peter Pan; y 
he has contrived, as he always does, to giv 
an unusual effect of realism to his narr 
tions. The author is known as one who co 
scientiously studies the period of every pie: 
of work, literary or artistic, to which | 
sets his hand, and he enters into the spir 
of every time and place with a sympat! 
that makes his slightest story more fasc 
nating and correct in atmosphere than mu 
of what goes pretentiously under the nai 
of historical fiction. The tales in Sfo/: 
Treasure have to do with Captain Kid 
Captain Morgan, and other freebooters 1 
less redoubtable. In each story a boy is th 
o 
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ro—a boy of just the right age to be in- 
esting to children who have outgrown the 
ry-tale period. Indeed, in more ways than 

the book is admirably fitted to be a 
pping-stone from distinctly juvenile fic- 
n to grown-up literature. As in Men of 
n, Mr. Pyle has deftly bridged the gap 
tween the pure story of adventure and the 
manee proper. He has most judiciously 
ipted the somewhat archaic diction which 
time of his stories demands, so as to re- 
n its pleasing oddity without its difficul- 
s; and thus he affords his youthful readers 
t enjoyment of a characteristic style with- 
t which historical half its 
vor. He has given free rein to his imagi- 
tion, so that the tales furnish a_ perfect 
orama of brilliant scenes; 


fiction loses 


but he has sup- 
ssed whatever is lurid or horrible. Last, 
not least, he has portrayed his characters 
ply, yet with many subtle touches. 
en Treasure is plentifully illustrated 
h Howard Pyle’s vigorous and distinctive 
\wings. 

It has been remarked by several great 
ters—notably by William Dean Howells 
d Charles Dudley Warner—that the civil- 


ed boy is not merely a half-grown man, but 


separate being, with distinct interests and 
vorld of his own. He needs not only to be 
tructed, but to have his interests studied 
d his world enlarged. The value of books 
‘ich accomplish this double purpose can 
reely be exaggerated. Some good work 
s been done along the line of teaching boys 
do effectively the things they invariably 
to do; but up to the present time noth- 

r has been produced in the way of handy- 
‘iks equal in seope and completeness of 
tail to the series entitled Harper’s Prac- 
| Books for Boys, edited by Joseph H. 
lams. In a sense, the word “ practical ” 
ns up the character of the work; but the 
ks are practical not merely from a man’s, 
from a boy’s standpoint. The editor and 
authors have borne in mind that a boy’s 
igination always transcends the limits of 
it appears worth while to his elders. It 

as if these writers had entered into a boy’s 
nd, had selected from his crude fancies 
itever held a germ of feasibility, and 

en it form. The first volume, Harper's 
‘door Book for Boys, not only tells how 

make all the common things, but de- 

ribes a great many uncommon and fas- 
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HOWARD PYLE 
Author of Stolen Treasure 


well. There are 
constructing all manner of 
boats, coasters, skees, toboggans, kites, traps, 
skating-sails—in short, all the implements 
and appurtenances of youthful sport. But 
there are instructions for making a 
merry - go-round, a “pushmobile,” a_fire- 
engine and truck, a toy flying-machine, a 
land-yacht, a tree-hut, and many other things 
of a like interesting nature. Every one of 
these devices has been actually tested by the 
person who describes it, and its practicability 
proven. The directions are all clearly and 
simply expressed, and the materials which 
they call for easy to obtain. Mr. Adams, the 
editor of the series and the principal con- 
tributor to the Outdoor Book, is an amateur 
carpenter, boat-builder, and mechanician, as 
well as an artist and writer. Among others 
whose work appears in the book are Kirk 
Munroe, Tappan Adney, Captain Howard 
Patterson, and Leroy Milton Yale. The vol- 
ume has diagrams or pictures on nearly every 
page. The series of which it is a part will 
include an Indoor Book for Boys, and prac- 
tical .books for boys upon electricity and 
mechanics. 


cinating contrivances as 
directions for 


also 


C. H. Garnes. 








Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 
keeps the skin soft arid prevents the roughness 
often caused by wind and weather—constant 


use proves it ‘‘ Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


* All rights secured.” 
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l is almost impossible to state brietly the 
theme of Neil Munro’s latest novel, Bud, 
without doing the story an injustice. To 
that it is the tale of a lively little Chi- 
, girl who astonishes a quiet Scotch village 
ms to vulgarize it. 
oddity and attractiveness of such a sub- 


There is no denying 


t, but one easily perceives the opportunity 
offers for an kind of 
ie foresees childish pranks; and they are 
re—but with a difference. 
effect is not as though the author had striven 


obvious comedy. 


For the general 


work up a humorous contrast, but rather 
: if he had actually known such a girl as 
3 heroine—such a family as that into which 
And “this 
family—the family of the -Dyces—is entirely 

like any group of Scotch characters hither- 
to assembled in a story. 


she makes her dramatic entrance. 


In reading of them 

seem at last to have penetrated the dis- 
vuises of fiction and to have discovered the 
eal Scotland. We find a number of lovable, 
strong-natured, merry-hearted human beings, 

© pleasantly deride us for imagining that 
\l1 Seotch people are “ types,” and almost re- 
quaint.” 
lhey convert us to their own point of view, 
ind we laugh with, not at them. 


sent our calling their surroundings 


And the book is full of laughter—the 
laughter of people who understand how to be 
happy. When the Dyce family make merry, 
every word or act seems to be not only funny 
for the moment, but fraught with the cheer- 
fulness of vears of jovous living. Indeed, 
Daniel Dyce, the head of the household, is 
known in the village as “ Cheery Dan.” His 
two maiden sisters, Ailie and Bell, are of the 
sort that never grow old. And all three of 
them are Seotch to the marrow. Into this 
family comes Bud, the daughter of Daniel 
lbvee’s brother, who married an actress and 
nt to live in America. Both Bud’s father 
d mother are now dead, and so she is to 
ke her home with her uncle and aunts. 
he family naturally suppose that “ Bud” 
a boy, and her appearance therefore creates 
sensation, but this is only the first of a 
ries of surprises. For Bud is not only 
oroughly American, but she has a spark of 
enius in her soul, inherited from her actress 
ther. She is a born mimic, and almost her 
rst words are an imitation of the voice and 


manner of Wanton Wully Oliver, the village 
bell-ringer, whose acquaintance she has made 
on her way to her uncle’s house. There is 
constant amusement in Bud’s impersonations, 
in the eontrast of her racy Chicago slang with 
Scotch idiom (for the first 
time we learn the equivalence of “ havers” 
and “hot air”), in the innocent artifices 
into which her eager faney constantly leads 
her, in her strange misapprehensions, and 
the equally strange flashes of understanding 


the expressive 


which sometimes make her seem “ no canny.” 


But there is never the slightest 
that put into the 
make fun for the reader. She is, above all 
things, natural and lovable. In her, Mr. 
Munro has created a character that deserves 
to be one of the few 
successful attempts to picture attractively an 
unusual child. 


suggestion 


Bud is story merely to 


remembered as very 


The story is as simple as can be, yet no 


tale eould be more closely packed with de- 


Neit Munro 
Author of Bud 
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lightful absurdity, and good cheer, and all 
the little sayings and doings that make life in- 
teresting and worth while. The village in 
which it has its setting is a place where, as 
Aunt Bell says, “ nobody could weary.” “ Such 
things are always happening in it—births and 
marriages, engagements and tea-parties, new 
patterns at Miss 


Minto’s, two coaches in a 














day, and sometimes somebody doing some- 
thing silly that will keep you laughing half 
the week.” And the villagers ere like no other 
people we have ever met. There is*~Wanton 
Wully, he drunk, wishes to 
know the exact difference of doctrine between 
the U. F’s and the Frees, but when he is 
sober does not “give a curse” for either 
party; there is the cowherd who is never quite 


who, when is 


sure in which of two directions he is going, 
and sometimes has to be turned round; there 
is the Dyces’ maid of all work, Kate, whom 
Sud teaches to read out of Shakespeare— 
an author that poor Kate cannot abide, be- 
cause he is such a “mournin’ thing ”—and 
there are many others. But although Bud 
never shows the forwardness of a precocious 
child or the smartness of an enfant terrible, 
she is always the centre of interest, and her 
doings furnish the chief excitement. She 
goes to a dame school, where she makes a 
declaration of independence and quite uncon- 
sciously demoralizes discipline; she writes 
love-letters for Kate and brings a romance 
into being; she Mrs. Wright, who 
runs an “Italian Warehouse” on “ philan- 


teaches 
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thropic principles,” to advertise according 
the Chieago method; she returns from 
Edinburgh school in the guise of an anci 
Scotch dame of proud lineage, and for t 
first time a part” successfu 
that she deceives her own family. 
ways the 


‘a perfect caution.” 


“ creates so 
In ma 
village verdict t] 
And all the ti 
she is gradually, almost imperceptibly, gro 
ing up, and developing the genius which is 
to take her out into the world and make her 
a great 


she 


‘ 


approves 
she is 


actress. The reader keenly feels the 
sadness of Bud’s inevitable parting from her 
home, but the pathos of the story, deep as 
is, is without a tinge of bitterness. Nor 
there any cloying effect in the charming 
melancholy which informs the latter part of 
the tale. Sentimentality simply could not 
live in the atmosphere which Mr. Munro has 
created. The genuine that we fee! 
for the uncle and aunts who must needs sur 
render Bud to the world is one of the best 
things that the hook gives us. The author 
has compressed so much of the meaning of 
life into this story that, as we reach its end, 
we lcok back upon its earlier chapters with 
almost the same feelings which our cherished 
recollections of the actual past inspire. O) 
closing the book, we have the sense of sayi1 
farewell to the companions not of an hour, 
but of a lifetime. 


sorrow 


Mr. Warwick Deeping is an author wit! 
a peculiar gift for idyllic romance, as was 
proved by the of his Uther a 
but in a later book, The Slanderers 


success 


la raine b 


he showed that, without sacrificing the poetic 
quality of his work, he could write a striking 


ly realistic story of modern life. His latest 
novel, 4 Woman’s War, like The Slandcrers 
has its scene in England of to-day. As the 
title implies, it tells of the conflict betwee: 
two women who are utterly opposed in char- 
acter and temperament. One of them 
Catherine Murchison, the wife of a 
physician who devotes himself unselfishly t 
the poor of the provincial town in which lh 
lives: the other, Betty Steel, is married to 
Murchison’s professional rival, who confines 
his practice to the wealthy and aristocratic 
portion of the community. 


is 


Mr. Deeping has 
a genius for dramatic contrasts and a sensi 
tive psychological perception that makes him 
an artist in the finer shades of feeling. TH 
has drawn the two types of women so subtly 
that we feel their nervous 


antagonism in 
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Catherine is 


ise according ) ry word or gesture. warm- 
‘turns from rted and sunny-tempered—a “ man’s wom- 
e of an anci Betty is brilliant, cold-blooded, and am- 
ve, and for tious. She is tormented by the fact that 
so sueccessf r rival is more popular, happier in her hus- 
mily. In m nd, and somehow more capable of enjoying 


she hates and af 
The contrast between the 


ge verdict than herself; and so 


And all the ti 


ts to scorn her. 


reeptibly, gr o men is almost as sharp. Parker Steel 
yenius which suave and dictatorial—a man to whom 
d and make | eople readily defer. James Murchison is 
keenly feels t! traightforward and magnetic—a man whom 
astion from h s patients instinctively trust. But Murchi- 
‘tory, deep as n has one besetting weakness; he has in- 
‘erness. Nor erited an almost uncontrollable taste for 
the charmi: trong drink, which, however, he has long 
e latter part of eld in subjection. One day, very much 
mply could 1 gainst his will, Parker Steel is compelled 
Mr. Munro h call in his rival for consultation upon 
w that we fe the case of one of his most valued patients. 
must needs s Murchison discovers an error in Steel’s diag- 
one of the be sis which might have led to serious conse- 
is. The auth ences, but instead of revealing the fact he 
the meaning of irefully shields the other man’s reputation. 
ve reach its end Shortly afterwards he himself has need of 
r chapters with grace. An old friend, who does not know 


ch our cherish f his tendency toward alcoholic excess, sends 


ast inspire. O m a case of fine old port; and Murchison, 
rn out by overwork and late hours, yields 
temptation. On the day 


debauch, while his nerves are still unstrung, 


» sense of sayll 


not of an ho following his 


he is unexpectedly called upon to perform a 
He pulls 
himself together manfully, and under condi- 

ms of nerve-racking strain he accomplishes 
But although he 
and 


an author w particularly dangerous operation. 





romance, as Was 
his Uther a 
The Slander 


ificing the poet 


a difficult feat of surgery. 


has operated with splendid steadiness 


write a atrikine » skill, his exhausted brain has permitted a 
life. His latest j rrible oversight which, under ordinary cir- 
The Slandcrers j imstances, the veriest tyro would have avoid- 
to-day. As the » ed. The patient dies, and Parker Steel, hav- 


Murchison’s blunder, uses it 
means of driving him from the town. 
One of then There follows a period of exile during which 
the wife of Murchison, as the assistant of a dispensing 
elf unselfishly 1 /hysician in a wretched little colliery village, 

In the end, 
goes back to his old home, and the people, 
o still him, make his return 
triumph. At the same time, Parker Steel 
d his wife are punished for their malice 
a terrible but just affliction. 


conflict betwer ng discovered 


opposed in char 3 a 


paitmncilidibiites 


own in which h fights to regain his self-respect. 


1, is married 
val, 
and aristocrat 
Mr. Deeping has 
asts and a sensi 


who confines believe in 





1 that makes hi: 
s of feeling. H 
women so subtl; 


Mr. Deeping has always written as a man 
se senses are peculiarly alert and whose 
nd is keenly affected by all manner of 





s antagonism 
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impressions. Sights and sounds and even 
odors are described by him with extraordinary 
vividness. All his writing is full of color 


and animation. IHlis stories vibrate with the 
love of beauty, and his descriptions are an 
esthetic delight. Yet, like a genuine artist, 
he dees not shrink from picturing ugliness 
when truth demands it. On the other hand, 
moral deformity—selfishness and pettiness of 
spirit- -are his especial detestation, and he 
attacks them with the ardor of a poet and the 
These char- 
acteristics, which make for vitality, are fully 


skill of an accomplished satirist. 


exemplified. in the author’s previous novels, 
but none of them show the largeness of design, 
the careful study of life, and the firm grasp 
of character manifested in A War. 
In this story Mr. Deeping has written at once 
with greater artistic restraint and fuller emo 
tional power than ever before. 
the truth that a 
often the deciding factor in his career; that 
her efforts are frequently more strenuous than 
his own; that she feels the victories and de- 
feats of life with a poignancy that a man 
can understand. Each of the two 
women in this story has to contend with that 
which it for her to bear—the one 
with her husband’s disgrace; the other with 
the perpetual frustration of her ambition. 
For this re j ion has tremendous 
ps as 
p 


Woman’s 


He has made 


fine use of man’s wife is 


scarcely 


is hardest 
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pul 
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jecturing the suppressed replies of the long- 
suffering listener. Mrs. Fisk the most 
graceful and telling satirist of feminine im- 


1s 


becility and inconsequence. The finesse that 
defeats itself, the politeness that cloaks a 
sneer, the effusiveness that covers selfishness, 
and the garrulity that is used as a shield for 
ignorance are all portrayed by her with strik- 
ing clearness. Yet there is no bitterness in her 
irony, and she frequently allows us to per- 
ceive a certain charm or good nature in the 


Her 


knowledge 


sketches are based 
of 
foibles and a close observation of the manners 
of all grades of They make the 
liveliest kind of reading because their humor 


people she depicts. 


upon a_ profound women’s 


society. 


is condensed, and they have the dramatic ef- 
fect of little 
mirably suited for parlor entertainments, and 
thev are written that they 
will supply the key to their own interpreta- 
tion. The all inspirations in 
the of paradoxical nonsense, and the 
author has imparted to each of them an air 
of seriousness and suavity and carefully de- 
signe | effect which makes them the perfection 
of Mrs. Fisk has por- 
trayved many different types of the talking 
woman, from or another of which we 
have all suffered at various times, so that a 


comedies. They are also ad- 


with such verve 


sneeches are 


way 


unconscious humor. 


one 
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perusal of the book has something of 

sweetness of revenge. Among them are “ 7] 
Invalid,” “The Woman Inquiring ab 
Trains,” “The Saleslady,” “The Boardi 
“The Afternoon Calk 
“The Woman at the Theatre,” “The Mai 
Iler Lover “The Won 
on Her First Trip Abroad The volum« 
illustrated manner that 
good qualities of the text. 


house Keeper,” 


Dismissing 


.” and 


in a reinforces 


Abstractly, we all have a clear enough ¢ 
ception of what is meant by despotism, | 
in the concrete the thing probably seems 
real and well-nigh impossible to most of 
A peculiar interest therefore attaches to 
recently published book entitled Under 1] 
{hsolute Amir, by Frank A. Martin, wl 
as chief engineer to successive rulers of A{ 
ghanistan, resided for eight years in the al 
most unknown city of Kabul. Here we_ha 
a picture of absolutism with a vengeanc 
Mr. Martin had every opportunity of obser 
ing both the ways of the court and the lifi 
of the people under two Amirs, and he shows 
us a kind of society in which the grimness 
of actual contrasted with th 
picturesqueness of comic opera. Mr. Martin 
evidently has a great store of material from 
which to draw, has 


18 


tyranny 


and in his case there 


been no temptation toward the tedious spin 
ning out of any one subject. 


Consequently 
with great and vigor 
Every page of his book contains some striking 
word picture, some amazing story of lif 
among the natives, or an account of 
paradoxical custom. The author tells of | 
own adventures, of the whims of the Amirs 
of the strange punishments they inflicted, of 
the superstitions of the people. He 
in full of the polities, the religion, the 
dustries. the military equipment of the cow 
try—always with brevity and point. Besides 
his brilliant descriptions of outward aspects, 
the author gives us glimpses into the Orienta 
character as enjoyable as those contained 
the novels of Kipling. Of these, not t! 
least amusing are those anecdotes which 
lustrate the wit and wisdom of the An 
Abdur Rahman, who occasionally showed 
shrewdness in making evasive replies that 
minds one of an ancient Greek diplom 
Mr. Martin’s book is instructive in ma 
ways, and it accomplishes one result which 
was possibly beyond the purpose of the 
thor; for it will convey to the student 
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story a vivid, realizing sense of conditions 


it prevailed in the remote past. 


One of those rare biographies which deserve 
be read, quite apart from any consideration 


historic interest, is the life of William 
Thomas Arnold, written by his sister, Mrs. 
ltumphry Ward, the famous novelist, and 


Mr. ©. E-. 
olleatue on the staff of the 
(iuardian. W. T. Arnold son of 
Thomas Arnold and nephew to Matthew Ar- 
ld. Tis grandfather was the great Doctor 
Arnold of Rugby. But although his family 
name is so familiar to the world, he himself, 
says Mrs. Ward, “ lived, on the whole, one of 
the ‘hidden lives’ of England.” He was, in- 
deed, one of the most forceful and influential 
of English journalists, but his editorial writing 
and _ his 
pursuits did not bring him conspicuously be- 
fore the general public. Yet in reading the 
story of this quiet, modest, but intensely 
man, we discover a personality so 
charming, we are made acquainted with a 
mind so brilliant, we learn so much of the 
philosophy of life, so many of the secrets of 
happiness, that the book impresses us far 
more deeply than the tale of many a stormy 
career. The quotations from the letters and 
other writings of Arnold which are freely 
scattered through the volume are full of ap- 
preciations—those fresh ways of looking at 
things which are really so many new modes 
of enjoying life. And the writing of the 
biographers themselves is not merely polished, 
graceful, wnexceptionable from a_ literary 
point of view, but it is full of original, ex- 
that make its reading a 
Indeed, in its method of portraying 
character and in the completeness of the 
pictures that it presents, the book resembles 
a novel rather than a formal biography. In 
writing of Arnold’s early life and of his last 
years, Mrs. Ward draws the portrait of her 
brother with a firm, delicate, almost caressing 
touch, and she describes the delightful en- 
vironment in which he moved with almost 
greater vividness and warmth of feeling than 
In his account 
of Arnold’s middle life—the noonday period 
f his career—Mr. Montague has depicted for 
18 a man who was profoundly learned, yet 
not a pedant: who was at once a sound and 
brilliant historian and a ready, capable jour- 
list. He has shown how Arnold kept his 
nind strong by his hard work as a scholar, 


years his 
Manchester 
was the 


Montague, for many 


was always anonymous, scholarly 


active 


pressive phrases 
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he has shown in her stories. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of The Long Trail 


how he sharpened it upon the “ daily clinical 
study of affairs,” how he kept in touch with 
the world and in sympathy with his fellow 
men. In a country and in a time which have 
a constant tendency to teach us that to aim 
at such a twofold ideal of culture is chi- 
merical, it is worth while to get the con- 
ception firmly fastened in our minds that a 
man of Arnold’s character has actually lived. 


Reproduced upon this page is the latest 
portrait of Hamlin Garland, whose newest 
novel, The Long T'rail, is the story of a boy’s 
journey to the Klondike over the old Tele- 
graph Trail, and of his subsequent adventures 
in the Yukon gold-fields. Mr. Garland has 
applied his consummate literary skill to the 
production of a really good juvenile story, 
with the natural result that his novel is as 
interesting to adults as to younger readers. 
The Long Trail is instinct with the zest of 
exploration and striking in its descriptions 
of unfamiliar scenes. 

C. H. Garnes. 
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HERE is no novelist of to-day who 
relies more frankly upon the imperish- 
able interest of a great and absorbing 
ve than Justus Miles Forman, author of 
chanan’s Wife, whose latest novel, A 


Siumbling Block, is now before the publie. 


In Mr. Forman’s writing there is no excess 
of psychological analysis and no obscurity. 
Ile seems not to concern himself overmuch 
th eurious complexities of character or 
th social problems on a large seale. His 
terest in the characters he creates is too 
ve and personal to admit of his regarding 
them as subjects for dissection, or as figures 
an allegorical drama. Quite as far from 
mood is a light-hearted trifling with 
motion. The sentiment of his stories is as 
full of zest and idealism as that of youth, 
but has the depth and vigor of maturity. 
Through his very sincerity and vehemence 
he touches upon some notes that are seldom 
sounded so clearly in fiction. No writer 
makes us realize more keenly the exaltation 
that a man feels in the presence of the woman 
he loves; the triumphant pleasure of creative 
work; the joys and sorrows of an unspoiled, 
mjaded mind. Like every true artist, he 
inderstands the power of restraint; but he 
has a genuine comprehension of intense 
emotion that enables him, without theatrical 
effect, to make the men and women of his 
stories speak their inmost thoughts aloud. 
The ery of utter devotion, of passionate self- 
ishness, of bitter disappointment, is heard 
repeatedly throughout his stories in unmis- 
takable tones. He has the courage and the 
knowledge to depict those moments in which 
great love or fear or good fortune make peo- 
ple childlike. A youthful buoyancy, tempered 
by intellectual grasp and a thorough knowl- 
edge of life, gives his stories a freshness 
which makes them distinctive among modern 
romances. In his writing, there is no hint 
of overdone sentimentality, but on the other 
hand the aloofness and cynicism of the 
hardened student of human nature are pleas- 
ntly lacking. Seneath the rhythm of his 
arrative style, there is a distinct rise and fall 
of emotional stress, as if the whole were 
vibrating to some inner harmony in the au- 
thor’s mind—obeying not merely the law of 
plot, but some subtler sequence of thought. 
It is preeminently this measured flow of the 


emotional current that gives its irresistible 
fascination to every genuinely romantic story. 


In the opening chapters of A Stumbling 
Block Mr. Forman reveals a vein of humor 
upon which hitherto he has scarcely touched; 
and it surprises us a little to find this novel- 
ist, whose prime characteristics have always 
been an earnestness and quickness of feel- 
ing by which, as it were, he forces his stories 
into the minds and hearts of his readers, 
producing genuinely comic effects, and _pic- 
turing village life with an appreciation hard- 
ly equalled by those who have made this 
province especially their own. The story first 
takes us to Croydon, a little village not far 
from New York, and there we are introduced 
to Robert Henley—a courtly gentleman of 
the old school, who lives in stately seclusion 
in his ancestral mansion. Old Robert gets 
drunk regularly onee a week, and marches 
home from the village tavern with his hands 
clasped beneath his coat-tails, by which sign 
all men are warned of his condition. In de- 


Justus Mites FORMAN 
Author of 7he Stumbling Block 
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scribing the stages of the old man’s grim 
intoxication, during which he never for a 
moment loses his dignity, Mr. Forman has 
written with deep insight and an almost 
Shakespearean Seldom have the 
ludicrous and pitiful aspects of drunkenness 
been more effectively portrayed. Old Robert 
is the guardian of David Rivers, who is the 
son of a woman, now dead, whom the elder 
man loved in his youth, and to whose memory 
he has been constantly faithful. David has 
literary aspirations and an already recog- 
nized talent for fiction. He is in love with 
a beautiful girl named Rosemary Crewe, his 
playmate from boyhood, but does not recog- 
nize the profound and inviolable nature of 
the attraction which binds him to her. 
Robert Henley, because he loved David’s 
mother, is pathetically anxious to save the 
young man from an entanglement which he 
feels sure will thwart his growth. 
He therefore David abroad, first ex- 
torting from him a promise that he will not 
revisit Croydon for at least three years. 
During the period of David’s exile his genius 
develops, and upon his return to America 
he finds himself launched upon a successful 
career as a novelist. 


humor. 


artistic 


sends 


Meanwhile, the memory 
of his former sweetheart has grown dim. In 
New York he meets a woman of quite a dif- 
ferent type. Violet Winter “has seen every- 
thing, known and done every- 
thing.” She-is cynical and thoroughly weary 
of life, but«she is so brilliant and vivacious 
that her society is a tonic. She is funda- 
mentally selfish, and continually yearns for 
the health and peace of mind whicly her frail 
constitution and fretful, sceptical spirit make 
impossible for her. In David, she believes 
that she has found one who can restore her 
in the world, and her faith in all 
that is good. In time, he comes to believe 
himself in love with her, and they are mar- 
ried. But the marriage proves a terrible 
mistake; for David all at once finds himself 
deprived of his power to work, and Violet 
feels that she is the cause of his loss of in- 
spiration. Mr. Forman has a keen, fastidi- 
ous sense of what constitutes true happiness, 
and the ‘substitution for it of something 
spurious becomes in his hands subtly and 
powerfully tragic. He has imbued this part 
of his story with the very flavor of an ardent 
love somehow spoiled and rendered noxious. 
But even here there is nothing pessimistic or 
morbid, and there is no flagging of the strong 


everything, 


interest 
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romantic impulse with which the story sta 
ed. At length David goes back to Croyd 
and quickly finds himself upon the old terms 
with Rosemary Crewe. Suddenly his er 
tive power returns; he recognizes at last h: 
essential the girl is to him, and how unn 
ural has been their long separation. Mea 
time, old Robert Henley, observing t 
change in David, appeals to the better nat 
of his wife; she is brought face to face wi 
her own selfishness, and at last resolves 
restore to her husband what he has lost 
through her in the only possible way—| 
quietly renouncing her life for his sak: 
The story ends, with peculiar effect, in tears 
yet with the promise of joy. Mr. Forman has 
done some unusually fine character-making 
in this story, but its most remarkable quality 
is its constant vitality of sentiment 

Robert Hichens has always been distin 
guished for his power of weaving into his 
stories the spell which a strange environment 
casts upon the mind, so as to produce a con 
stantly deepening effect of allurement and 
mystery. He so colors the whole atmospher 
of his tales with a certain emotional hue that 
the mind 
mood. Then this mood imperceptibly changes 
clouds seem to gather, and there is a sens 
that subtle unknown influences are abroad 
Amid the scenes which he depicts, his charac 
ters are brought closely in touch with ek 
mental forces, and their acts and emotions 
take on a significance otherwise impossib| 
Some writers base their plots upon the mora! 
law; others represent a blind fate as thé 
ultimate cause; others, again, go no deeper 


is completely dominated by on 


than the obvious motives of men and weme 
but Mr. Hichens makes us feel the power of 
nature. The sympathy his characters stir 
us is partly personal and human, partly in 
personal, and due to that exultation we ex 
perience in the operation of natural impulss 
—just as we cannot help wishing the stor: 
and flood to do their worst, even when w 
know the effects to be destructive. His stori 
in this gain great ascendency ove! 
the emotions. 


way 


This unusual power of imagination, whi 
Mr. Hichens manifested both in The Gard 
of Allah and in The Call of the Blood, is, | 
anything, intensified in his recently pu 
lished novel entitled Barbary Sheep.  T! 
story is a dramatic episode, extending ov 
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o long period of time; it is uninvolved and 
mmetrical in plot; and it is told with that 
fective simplicity which only a writer who 
thoroughly sure of his theme can com 
and. Almost from the outset there is in 
he tale a sense of breathless suspense, which 
ends an electric thrill through the nerves, 
ke the threat of a thunderstorm on a sultry 
lay. The scene is set upon the edge of the 
Algerian Desert, whither Sir Claude Wyverne 
has taken his charming and capricious young 
ife in search of new impressions. Once 
the ground, Sir Claude, who has been in 
lifferent hitherto, finds his interest awakened 
by the prospect of hunting Barbary Sheep. 
Ile is a sineere, manly, but rather stolid, 
type of Englishman, and the country has 
no charms for him beyond the opportunity 
it affords for sport. Lady Wyverne, on the 
ther hand, immediately feels the subtle in- 
fluence of the desert. Her husband leaves 
her at a little hotel near the Gate of the 
Sahara, and goes on a hunting-trip into the 
mountains. In his absence a Spahi—an Arab 
who has been educated as a French officer 
ind is familiar with Paris, but has the soul 
of the desert in him—begins an insidious 
wooing of Lady Wyverne. Mr. Hichens has 
depicted in this man an altogether new type 
half-civilized, half-savage, and gifted with 
an undeniable fascination. We follow the 
Spahi’s every word and movement, as por 
trayed by Mr. Hichens, with an acute sense 
of novelty. Whatever he says or does is a 
revelation of a new kind of human nature; 
yet it is all perfectly consistent and con- 
vincing. The author describes the subtle 
methods by which this strangely attractive 
man leads Lady Wyverne into one _ indis- 
‘retion after another, with a quiet certainty 
is to every detail that is more impressive 
than any amount of rhetorical fervor. He 
shows us the curious processes of the Arab 
mind in which shrewd reasoning and instinct 
and savage passion are intimately blended, 
ind, at the same time, he gives us an over- 
vhelming sense of the majesty and power of 
the desert. At last, Sir Claude begins to feel, 
through various hints and obscure indica- 
ms, that he is being made the victim of an 
stute plot of which the Spahi is the centre. 
His sense of security leaves him, and he 
istens back to his wife. The story reaches 
ts climax in a stirring scene out on the 
lesert, in which the Spahi meets his death 
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ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of Bardary Sheep 


in a totally unexpected manner. The illusion 
which has surrounded Lady W yverne is sud 
denly shattered, and the ending comes with 
the effect of a psychological cataclysm. This 
abrupt and dramatic close leaves one with a 
sense of having been suddenly awakened 
from a dream which is strong testimony t 
the almost hypnotic absorption in which the 
story holds its readers. 


In producing a history of such size and 
thoroughness of detail as The American 
Nation—a work which, when complete, will 
contain twenty-six volumes, recording every 
step of the country’s progress, and traversing 
every phase of national life—it is evident 
that an especial quaiity of mind is demanded 
of each one of the contributors to the series, 
who deal with separate and widely differing 
periods. In general, up to this time, it has 
been noteworthy that the authors of The 
American Nation have proved themselves 
preeminently strong along the lines which 
their several epochs have demanded. As a 
result there is nowhere in the series any lack 
of picturesqueness, of portrayal of character, 
of philosophic generalization, where these 
qualities are required, nor is thiere any dis- 
proportion. In each volume we recognize the 
hand of a man not only exceptionally fa 































































































miliar with the section of history which he 
considers, but also unusually fitted to deal 
with the special difficulties that it presents. 
So that while the history, as a whole, is an 
easily flowing and continuously interesting 
narrative, we are often surprised at the depth 
of learning which enables an author easily 
to dispose of the many rather abstruse prob- 
lems that are necessarily involved in his story. 
The twenty-second volume of The American 
Nation, entitled “ Reeonstruction, 
Political and Economie,” is written by Will- 
iam Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D., who 
is professor of history and political philosophy 
The author 
made a profound study of the politics and 


which is 


in Columbia University. has 
economics of the reconstruction era, and his 
peculiar fitness for the task undertaken by 
the wonderful grasp which 
he shows of the perplexed issues of the time, 
minute knowledge of events, and in 
the clearness ‘and energy of style by which 


him appears in 


ill his 


he imparts a lively interest even to those 
parts of his narrative which are unavoidably 
of a Doctor 
Dunning regards the process of reconstruc- 
tion as a readjustment both North and South, 
and he gives the major part of his attention 


somewhat technical nature. 


to the social, economic, and political forces, 
chiefly operative in the former section, which 
really bore upon the evolution of the country. 
For the period of reconstruction, he declares, 


“ 


must be regarded as “a step in the progress 
of the American nation,” and throughout the 
volume this national point of view, charac- 
teristic of the whole series, is emphasized. 
The author first gives us a graphic résume 
of the conditions produced by the war, and 
discusses the problems of the restored Union. 
He then proceeds to the struggle which raged 
President 
In his exposition of 
shows both a 
the itself, 
and a perception of every political current 
and phase of popular feeling. At the same 
time he points out the forces which made 
the of Grant. He 
turns to the economic aspect of reconstruc- 
a subject which he treats with clear- 
and scientifie accuracy. A chapter is 
then devoted to “A Critical Period in For- 
eign Relations ” (1865-1873), after which the 
author the theme of internal 
polities, and shows us the causes which led 


around the conflicting policies of 
Johnson and Congress. 
this Dr. 
philosophical insight 


subject Dunning 


into Issue 


inevitable election next 


tion 


ness 


returns to 
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to the triumph of radical reconstruction 
the passage of the Fifteenth Amendmen 
Several chapters follow in which the lx 
social, economic, and political conditions ar 
explained. The great tendency whi 
claims the author’s attention is “The Mov 
ment toward White Supremacy in the South 
and in the chapter assigned to this then 
he accounts for the practical destruction 

negro suffrage. In tells th 
story of the campaign of 1876, the dispute 


next 


conclusion he 
count, and the Electoral Commission of 1877 


Doctor Dunning has employed throughout 
his book a philosophical treatment—the on! 
method which could make his period inter 
esting and _ instructive. He carries his 
analysis of political conditions unusually far, 
and there is in his narrative a constant refer 
ence to cause and effect which permits of 1 
vagueness. He applies to his problems a 
thorough knowledge of political theory, and 
also of practical polities; and he makes the 
issues of the reconstruction period appear as 
vivid as those of to-day. In preparing his 
volume he has analyzed an immense amount 
of hitherto unused material. A careful and 
the daily newspapers 01 
the period of which he treats has placed hin 
in touch with the actual atmosphere of the 
time. 


critical perusal of 


His book is a splendid example of th« 
historical method, in which a cor 
stant tendency to reduce facts to scientific 


modern 


order is balanced by a common-sense appr 
Above all, ther 
is a constant unity of purpose in showing thi 


ciation of human motives. 


progress of the nation as an organic whole: 
so that the book is not merely a series of 


essays upon political and economic problems, 
but a consistent chapter of the country’s his- 
tory. 
free 


Doctor Dunning’s writing is entirely 
from that monotony which, in 
otherwise excellent works of history. causes 
the sense of relative values to be lost. I 
his narrative 


SOTHE 


important events and _ ideas 
stand out in sharp relief, and his book has a 
stimulating quality that makes it admiral): 
text-book. Carefully prepared map- 
placed at frequent intervals throughout t! 
volume do much to facilitate an understand 
ing of its subject-matter. 


as a 


Two volumes have appeared in the mn 
Harper’s Adventure Series of books for youn: 
people, in which are collected and classified 
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me of the best and most exciting 
f American juvenile short stories. 
lhe first of these volumes is en- 
itled “ Adventures of Uncle Sam’s 
Sailors,” and it contains tales by 
such competent writers as Com- 
nander Robert E. Peary, Captain 
\. V. Wadhams, Molly Elliot Sea- 
vell, Franklin Matthews, and Kirk 
Munroe. The stories are of a very 





vide variety, and have their scenes 
. all parts of the world. Some of 
hem are pure fiction, while many 
re accounts of actual events. They 
ire all told with vividness, and that 
careful attention to realism of de- 
tail which is so essential in writing 
for the young. They show just 
how events come to pass, how men 
face danger and difficulty, what is 
the actual appearance of people and 
things in far distant places. While 
they are preeminently tales of ad- 
venture, they also contain much of 
that kind of information which is 
of interest and value, because it 
helps the understanding and gives 
lirection to the imagination. They 
are stimulating to patriotism, and 
they excite an intelligent interest 














in large events, and in the genuine 
The book 
is divided into three parts. In the 
first division Commander Robert FE. 


romance of the world. 


Peary tells of his experiences in 

the far North; the second part contains stories 
that are frankly “yarns,” yet are perfectly 
true to life and reliable in their descriptions 
of nautical affairs; the third group of stories 
has to do with strange occurrences, such as 
the wreck of the war-ship at Samoa, the 
opening of Japan to the outside world, an 
incident of the Chino-Japanese War, and 
other matters of real interest and importance. 
In conelusion, there is a thrilling account of 
the old navy, and its work in the days when 
wooden ships were still in use. 


The second volume of the series is entitled 
{dventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers, and 
it deals for the most part with the work of 
the regular army in its campaigns against 
hostile Indians in the West—a work which 
has never been adequately recognized. The 
stories are mostly fictitious, yet they are 
isually founded upon a measure of fact. 


From Adventures of Uncle Sam's Soldiers 


In their historical atmosphere they are vivid- 
ly true, and by affording a just appreciation 
of what the American soldier accomplished 
in clearing the way for civilization on this 
continent, they teach a valuable lesson too 
often neglected. These tales of adventure 
and heroism are told with liveliness and 
picturesqueness, yet with a regard for his- 
torical fact and an impressiveness that 
arouses serious attention. In all cases, the 
authors have chosen plots of intrinsie in- 
terest, and have exercised real literary skill 
in elaborating them. A slight change in 
treatment would make these stories into ex- 
cellent fiction for grown-ups, and, in point 
of fact, many older readers will find their 
interest awakened by them. Among the con- 
tributors to the volume are General Charles 
King, Julian Ralph, John Habberton, and 
Captain Charles A. Curtis. 
©. H. Garnes. 
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MONG the novels of recent years, Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s The 


out with a distinction not due alto- 


Weavers stands 


her to superiority of art in the narrower 
nse, but in still larger measure dependent 
n that greater art, almost synonymous 
th power, which consists in knowledge, in 
ajesty of design, and in genuineness of 
eaning. It belongs to that class of stories 
which one ceases to think of the plot as 
device, full of concealments, for entrap 
ng the reader’s in- 
erest, or aS a means 
holding together 
loose sequence ot 
events, but rather as 
an informing prin- 
ciple that reveals it- 
self boldly and no- 
bly, like the design 
of a Greek temple. 
The whole is gov- 
erned by a_ perfect 
proportion. Every 
weighed, 
every sentence is 
like a stroke deliv- 
ered from a position 


phrase is 


of absolute poise, 
one feels a masterful 
purpose in every 
word. This impress- 
iveness of plot, this 
effective earnestness 
of presentation, 
rightly make us for- 
get the minor arts, 
the mere virtuosity, 
of the writer—espe- 

cially as he is not 

me of those who 

seek to dazzle—yet 

his range is won- 

lerful. In The Weavers, he 
ene to scene with 
id facility. 


Author of 


passes from 
astonishing sureness 
Whether the tale takes its 
uurse through a quiet provincial village of 
England, or the salons of the British aris- 
cracy, or the court of an Egyptian prince, 
r the Desert, Sir Gilbert Parker treats the 
etting as a matter of technique perfectly 
nastered. It is nothing for him to turn 
‘rom the drab of a Quaker community to 


GILBERT PARKER 
The Weavers 


the glitter of smart society, and thence to 
the gorgeous color of the Orient. He is 
equally at home in a ball-room and out un- 
der the stars. To make changes of atmos- 
phere is no more to him than it is for a 
musician to modulate from one key into an- 
other, But in every scene, one discovers 


the same consistent design, the same vital 
motive; and, apart from its incidental artist- 
ry, the story grips us because it worthily 
exalts the grand powers of will and single- 


ness of purpose, and 
throbs to the splen- 
did rhythm of the 
day’s work. 


The central figure 
of The 
a young man known 
as David Claridge, 
who has been reared 
in the little Quaker 
village of Hamley. 
He -has an_ unele, 
also a Quaker, who 
has spent a_ large 
part of his life in 
Egypt, and between 
these two there is a 
strong sympathy. 
David is Quaker to 
the backbone—lova- 
ble and human, and 
gifted with a stark 
spiritual power, the 
product of inherit- 
ance and_ upbring- 
ing. But he _ has 
imagination in ex- 
cess of those about 
him, and a_ spirit 
that instinctively 
reaches out for a 
wider experience and a fuller interpreta- 
tion of life; so that when, on reaching 
manhood, he is suddenly ealled to Egypt 
to settle the estate of his uncle who has 
died, one feels it is inevitable that he 
should meet with adventures out of the ordi- 
nary, and carve out an independent career. 
He leaves behind him in England, however, 
a man who hates him and later does his best 
to thwart his life-work. An enmity has long 
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existed between David’s family and that of 
Lord Eglington. The young lord is a clever 
self-seeker—audacious, coldly 
experimental. He uses every art to advance 
himself politically, and finally becomes Un- 
der-Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Mean- 
while, David has felt the call of his uncle’s 
spirit to take up the work of humanity in 
Kgypt. In the course of 


insincere, and 


business he has 
made the acquaintance of Kaid, the Egyp- 
tian ruler, and the Prince, impressed by the 
Quaker’s honesty, desires to have him as his 
personal counsellor. Claridge hesitates, but 
a strange happening determines him. One 
day, while waiting for Kaid in the palace, he 
hears a woman’s ery for help, and rushing 
to an adjoining room, he finds an English 
girl struggling with an Egyptian. He strikes 
the man down, and unintentionally kills him 
David is overwhelmed; for he, a Quaker, has 
taken a life, and, moreover, regard for the 
woman’s reputation forbids him to obey his 
conscience and confess. He therefore re- 
solves to expiate his sin and his secrecy by 
devoting his life to Egypt. The woman un- 
derstands, and her heart goes out to him in 
strong sympathy. 


The man David has slain is Foorgat Bey, 
brother of Nahoum Pasha, an Armenian 
Christian, formerly chief adviser to Kaid. 
The girl he has saved is Hylda Maryon, who 
moves in the highest circles of English soci- 
ety. Nahoum knows the truth about his 
brother; but he causes the body to be spirited 
from the palace, and it is given out that 
Foorgat Bey died in his bed. The wily Pasha 
has been condemned to death by the Prince, 
but he begs his life of David, and obtains it. 
He cherishes, however, a mordant hatred to- 
ward his benefactor, and while professing 
the utmost friendliness, patiently awaits his 
opportunity to strike. Hylda goes back to 
England, and after a time becomes the wife 
of the ambitious and rising Lord Eglington. 
The drama now develops two sides, between 
which there is constant interaction. There is 
David in Egypt, surrounded by enemies and 
plotted against by the Iago-like Nahoum, 
who lets no chance slip to torture him by 
reference to the dead Foorgat Bey. There 
is Hylda in England vainly striving to per- 
suade her husband to use his influence in 
David’s behalf, and gradually realizing the 
tragic failure of her married life. David’s 
Egyptian career is a constant fight in the 
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dark; but out of the darkness of mystery a: 
intrigue which surrounds him there flas 
every now and then, vividly dramatie a: 
enlightening scenes. Among these, one 

the most remarkable is that in which Day 
goes alone to the palace of Harrik, the fana 
ical brother of Kaid, and, surrounded by t 
daggers of slaves, persuades him of the f{ 
tility of his contemplated revolt, and fore 
him to take the only noble course. Alway 
as here, the Quaker prevails through courag 
and moral force, and he is one of the fi 
characters in fiction that really rouse the las 
tent spirit of hero-worship in us. 
is reached in a battle on the Desert, whe: 
David makes a last stand against his enemie- 
who are inspired by Nahoum. 
moment in the tale when 
hastened to Egypt to beg the 
Pasha to relent, finds that 
force of his personality, has at length eo 


quered even his bitterest enemy, and th 


Nahoum himself at the last moment has sent 


the relief that saves David’s life and Egypt 
In the end Lord Eglington dies, and the s 
cret, long known to his wife, that not he bu 
David is the rightful heir to the title, is mad 
manifest. But David has no need of add 


dignity or emolument, for he has made him- 


self. 


Sir Gilbert Parker’s stage is crowded wit 
figures, picturesque and varied, who, even 
they appear but for a moment, give test 
mony of the abounding life that is in then 


All are described with vigor, breadth, and 


charity. Murderers, saints, fanatics, drunk 


ards, men of affairs, the selfish politician, the 


revengeful Oriental, the people of the polit: 


world, and the tranquil Quakers—we see the 


soul in every one of them, and in each ther 


is something that profoundly appeals. The 
The author 


story is close-packed with action. 
realizes that life is dramatic—melodramatic 


if you please—but he has the insight to dis- 


tinguish the true manliness of a man fron 
those heroic sentiments which are merely thx 
reflex of the dramatic circumstances in whic 
he may be placed, and to make us feel th 
womanliness of a woman quite apart fron 
the mere romance of her situation. Eac! 
person of the story has a vivid personal co: 
sciousness, which makes real every scene i! 


which he appears, and all are bound together 


in a human kinship, which relates them t 
the characters of Shakespeare through th 


The elimay 


It is a great 
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natural passions by which 


We realize that we are see- 


gth of the 
are swayed. 
life portrayed upon a great seale, in which 
iman nature is intensified, and the char- 
‘s, through their exceptional trials and 
strength of their emotions, become sym- 
without losing their individuality. In 
novelist, we recognize also something of 
dramatie poet. 
lhe Weavers is an epie of civilization and 
ersonal epic in one. It has no less a sub- 
than the reclaiming of a people, no less a 
tive than the effort of a soul to uplift other 
ils; and it is all told with spiritual insight, 
h human warmth and color, with an al- 
t barbaric appreciation of villainy and 
trigue, and savage passions, and the sinu- 
ties of the Oriental mind. It has the sim- 
itv, the impartiality, and the power of a 
Bible 
an Elizabethan play. It 
The personal inter- 
behind that and 
is something of the spirit 


story, and the richness and robustness 
is kept always 
the dramatie plane. 
ever foremost; but 
strengthening it 
hat made Carlyle write of heroes and Green 

the English The 


ever unduly prominent, but ever present in 


people. love-motive, 


ie mind, adds the crowning touch. It 


ides the story as the note of a flute pene- 


per- 
trates a mass of heavier harmony—all the 
sweeter and keener through its partial sub- 
mergenece. Decidedly The Weavers is liter- 
that will last. It is cosmopolitan in 
ts outward field and broad in its inner mean- 
ng, and it is written with truth and tireless 
inspiration. 


ature 


In his latest story, Mam’ Linda, Will N. 
Harben, author of Pole Baker and Ann Boyd, 
writes with the same consistent realism and 
that have characterized his 
romances. The tale convincingly 
nirrors all that is hard and cruel in the life 
nd character of the Southern “ poor white,” 
ll that is pitiful and childlike in the negro, 
ll that is amusing or picturesque, and what- 
ver is brave and noble in both. Mr. Har- 
ben’s portrayals are marked by utter sin- 
erity and a kindly warmth that makes one 

el charitably toward the meanest figure in 
The rougher men he 
ive the smell of whiskey about them; their 
ughness is indisputable, ingrained; yet one 
nnot help liking them. All his characters, 
e fine and the unpolished alike, are en- 


magnetie charm 
previous 


> story. describes 
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WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of Mam’ Linda 


deared to us by the perfect naturalness of 
their manners and by the warmth of feeling 
with which they are drawn. For the whole 
story is imbued not only with the author’s 
own views and ideals, but also with that typi- 
cally Southern humanity, that enthusiastic 
enjoyment of society in the widest sense, that 
spirit which embraces a whole community al- 
most in the circle of a family, and so easily 
rises to heights of heroism and patriotism. 


Mam’ Linda dramatically of the 
Southern negro problem from the standpoint 
of the South, yet not in the spirit usually 
attributed to that section. The title charac- 
ter is an old negro mammy of the ante-bel- 


treats 


lum type, whose son, Pete, is wrongly sus- 
pected of murder. The young 
lawyer named Carson Dwight, who is deeply 
in love with Linda’s mistress, Helen Warren, 
a charming Southern girl, brilliant, candid, 
and warm-hearted. Dwight is in disfavor 
with his sweetheart, because she believes that 
he has led a brother of hers into a course of 
dissipation which had a fatal end; and Car- 
son, partly from conviction and partly from 
his longing to please Helen, whose heart is 
wrung with sorrow for her old Mammy, takes 
up the defence of the accused negro. The 
story relates the attempted lynching of Pete, 
his desperate flight through the woods, his 
rescue from the prison which affords no se@- 


hero is a 
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curity against the mob, and his final escape 
to a place of safety, which he reaches through 






much, danger and difficulty with Carson’s 
aid. It tells how nobly he young white 
man throws away his chances of election 







to the legislature for the sake of justice to 
the negro, and how he meets the day of reck- 
oning with his bitterest personal and politi- 
cal The story has a well-knit plot, 
and is full of scenes which show in a vivid, 
dramatic light occurrences of a kind which 
those in the North know of but vaguely, and 





enemy. 







often interpret wrongly. The colored people, 
good and bad, are described with thorough 
understanding, and the character of Mam’ 
Linda stands out strong and pathetic. Mr. 
Hlarben has written a powerful story upon 
a timely topic, and it is impossible to read 
his book without feeling that the author is 
absolutely true to life in his delineation of 
a Southern community, and that he not only 













judges impartially, but appreciates emotion- 
His 
is enlightening and optimistic, and it 
lays hold of the heart-strings. 


ally both sides of the negro question. 
story 


Santa Fé’s Partner, by Thomas A. Janvier, 






























is a book of pure comedy, which, through its 
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lively presentation of 
situations, 


ingeniously ludier 
dialog 
and its delightful unmorality, refreshes 
mind as nothing but just this kind of 
spired foolery ean do. Yet each incident 
plotted with sufficient seriousness to keep 
attention wide awake, and the characters 
drawn with real art. The story has to 
with the mining town of Palomitas and 
varied and versatile denizens. Among th« 
the foremost are Santa Fé Charley, the ga: 
bler with the manners of a 

ever-ready 


its clever, nonsensical 


and |} 
and resourceful “ side-partn 

Brush Hen. The Hen is a b 

actress and a genius in the way of devising 
impromptu practical jokes. 
by an incorrigible love of mischief and a rud 
sense of justice. Her plans are such that, 
when feel that no o1 

could refrain from attempting to carry them 
out. We have the story of “ Hart’s Nephew’s 
Hold-up,” in which it is told how the worth 
less braggart of the town is betrayed into a 
Falstaffian situation, how magnificently lh« 
exercises his one talent of lying, and how 
the Sage Brush Hen, who has given him the 
opportunity to play the hero, lays him low 
at last. We have the tale of “ Santa Fé Char- 
ley’s Kindergarten,” in which we see Palo 
mitas, through the eyes of a visiting aunt 
of one of the “ boys,” as a model village, and 
the gambling paraphernalia of Santa Fé’s 
den appear as appliances for instructing th 
young. 


parson, 
the Sage 


She is inspir 


once conceived, we 


We read of the strangely eventful 
lion-hunt of a tenderfoot, and of the dramat 
ic, but not fatal, hanging of Shorty Smith 
for the benefit of a passing tourist, by th: 
Friendly Aid Society. The comedy reaches 
its height in the tale of how Palomitas was 
purified, and in our enjoyment of the manne: 
in which Santa Fé and his partner turn th: 
last trick on the town, after one of them has 
been expelled and the other sentenced to 
death, we imbibe to the full of that humor, 
abandoned and free from ethical restraint, 
which is so good for the soul. The story 1s 
all told in genuine Western idiom, full of 
wit and roughly pointed epigram. 


A book of popular science that is as inter 
esting as a The 
by Robert Kennedy Duncan, pr 
fessor of chemistry in the University « 
Kansas, and author of The New Knowledg 
Professor Dunean made a special trip abroad 
to investigate the most advanced methods « 
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of the atmosphere and 





actical chemistry. He has watched 
cesses in operation and talked with their 
His book is written in a clear 
1 eloquent style, and with an enthusiasm 
from his conviction that 
ly through the application of modern sci- 


new 
coverers. 


“ 


ived intense 


ce to industry will there ever come into 
e world an era of gracious living.” The 


lume deals in part with things somewhat 
miliar to the reader—such as the manufac- 
ire of durable gas-mantles, improvements in 


e filament of the incandescent bulb, the 
iking of artificial perfumes. Sut it also 


ntains much that is startlingly new. It ac- 
juaints us with the marvellous phenomenon 
f catalysis, by which a substance, through its 
ere presence, “transforms a cheap product 
nto a dear one, gratis”; it explains the means 
through which man may utilize the nitrogen 
burn the air to make 
; it tells how photo prints 
may be made without sunlight; it treats of 
the making of artificial rubies, and shows the 
practicability of many processes that seem 
to the uninformed scientific 
The Chemistry of Commerce is suggestive, 
full of intellectual stimulus, and above all, 
practical. 


“ 


his daily bread ” 


mere dreams. 


It possesses “ the glorious interest 
that attaches to the doing of real things.” 


A man with the true passion of exploration 
ind seientifie research is C. G. Schillings, au- 
thor of With Flashlight and Rifle, whose dar- 
ing adventures and successful results in ob- 
taining photographs of the wild beasts of 
Africa in their native haunts and in action, 
have given him a unique position among 
His latest book, entitled Jn 
Wildest Africa, is another record in print 
ind picture of a long sojourn in almost 
inaccessible regions of the Dark Continent. 
One cannot read Mr. Schillings’s calm nar- 
rative, or look upon his photographs—some 
of them obtained at the risk of his life 

without feeling a thrill of admiration for 
his patience, his and his 
tifie aceuracy in the face of hardship and 
danger. His book is of interest alike to the 
cientist and the lay reader. Its general inter- 
st is due to the detail with which the author 
lescribes his methods and his personal adven- 
tures in obtaining each picture. Its scien- 

fic importance is vastly increased by the 
fact that the wild animals of Africa are fast 
being exterminated, and the time when their 
ibits may be studied in their natural sur- 


zoologists. 


coolness, scien- 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
Author of The Secret Agent 


roundings will soon be past. The book has 
about three hundred illustrations—reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Schillings’s photographs. 


In The Secret Agent, Joseph Conrad, au- 
thor of The Mirror of the Sea, Nostromo, 
and a number of other novels, all marked by 
the same unusual power and breadth, has 
achieved a triumph of realism and imagina- 
tion. This author has such resources of ex- 
perience and observation, such mastery of de- 
tail, and such fertility of invention, that h 
seems simply to sweep aside all the ordinary 
obstacles that occur to a writer of fiction. He 
is never at a loss for a motive or an appro- 
priate action. His novels fairly overflow with 
lifelike incidents, with portrayals of inward 
struggles, temptations, overmastering 
pulses. Closely plotted, like all Conrad’s 
stories, The Secret Agent catches the reader 
up, from the outset, in a rush of action, which 
never flags up to the last line. It deals with 
a phase of life never before depicted with 
thorough understanding—the lives of anar- 
chists, and the machinery of their organiza- 
tions. The Agent is a spy upon anarchists, 
who is himself forced to do wrongs against 
society. C. H. Gates. 


im- 


CHhe Sing of Hearts eats apple tarts \B 
y Lach night at ten oclock 


Ghen smacks bis_lips and slowly sips 
His . crystal-clear White Rock. 
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HATEVER phase of life Gertrude 
Atherton depicts, whether it be 

merely the inward and private ex- 

ence of an isolated human being, or an 

nt of great pith and moment, she always 
ids to it the strong flavor of intense psycho- 
vical interest combined with deep personal 
nvietion, and surrounds it with the bracing 
mosphere of her absolute freedom from 
it and conventionality. In her shorter 
les, such as those included in The Bell in 
Fog, she has demonstrated her ability to 

se a shadowy episode to the plane of a 
drama. In her great novel, Rulers of Kings, 
she has shown the imaginative strength nec- 
essary to wield a plot of unusual scope and 
power with tremendous effect. Realist as she 
in temper, she writes with much more vi- 
rility and vehement truthfulness than many 
masculine author, while with far greater 
frankness than most women writers she ex- 
oses the heart of her sex. The keynote of 
her stories is always the intense desire for 
more life, greater experience. It is this 
thought which gives dignity to what is most 
daring or even fantastic in her work, and 
lends an uneseapable interest even to her 
meaner characters. Her heroes and heroines 
are not merely distinct personalities; they are 
illed with ardent individualism, with rest- 
ess intellect, with restless power, or restless 


I 
} 
i 


weakness striving to become power. Mrs. 
Atherton continually shows a keen sympathy 
for personal aspiration and self-reliance, even 
when they appear in the form of a glorified 
selfishness; and in her better characters these 
qualities are fused through the heat of pas- 
sion and the pressure of circumstances into 
real strength and nobility. The spirit of 
longing and fighting which underlies the ani- 
mation of her style, her brilliant epigram, 
her stinging sarcasm, her vivid description, 
is the foree that imparts vitality to it all, 
and is responsible for the fact that she in- 
variably gives us, instead of the weak tea of 
commonplace romance, the pungent, intoxi- 
ating elixir of life. 


Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel is entitled 
tncestors, and it is a story of England and 
lifornia. Its central figure is a young 
glishman of noble descent, who was, how- 
er, born in the United States and has 


American ancestors. Elton Gwynne is a 
brilliant politician, and, backed by the influ- 
ence and prestige of his family, he is rapidly 
carving out a career in the House of Com- 
mons. His béte noir is the dread of being 
raised to the peerage and relegated to the 
House of Lords—a fate which is sure to over- 
take him upon the death of his cousin, the 
Marquess of Zeal, whose health is very pre- 
carious. Just at the close of his splendid 
and successful fight to be returned to the 
House as a Radical, Gwynne’s mother, Lady 
Victoria, receives a visit from her California 
cousin, Isabel Otis. With the daring and 
adaptability of an American girl, Isabel, who 
has spent most of her life upon a California 
ranch, suits herself to a new and exacting 
environment, and soon the power of her per- 
sonality begins to be felt. Gwynne at first 
takes a somewhat contemptuous interest in 
her, yet she has the power to stir the depths 
in him, and only his engagement to a clever, 
selfish woman of the world, who appeals to 
him on the side of his ambitions, keeps him 
from yielding to his cousin’s fascination. 
Mrs. Atherton pictures certain aspects of 
aristocratic society—its curious formalities 
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and equally curious liberties—with insight 
and humor, and the story is constantly en- 
livened by the unexpectedness of Isabel. At 
length, tragedy enters; the sickly Marquess 
of Zeal kills a man in a fit of irrational rage 
and commits suicide. Gwynne, faced by the 
his career, determines 
upon a step long urged by Isabel. Although 
his fiancée promptly throws him over when 
she learns ot 


prospect of losing 


his intention, he resigns his 
title and goes to America with the aim of 
becoming a citizen and entering the fight for 
political power in a new land. 
plain 


I le bee ymes 


John Gwynne, a California rancher, 
Isabel, who is his near neighbor, 


as mentor, he begins his battle for success. 


and with 


The story now has the splendid interest of 
a contest against heavy odds and the com- 
pelling fascination of a romance concerning 
two exceedingly vital and original persons. 
Both Gwynne and Isabel have spirits so ar- 
dent that they burn their way 
through obstacles, consuming themselves as 
go. The author has the clearness of 
vision and the courage to depict 


seem to 


they 
not only 
their mutual attraction, but the sex-antago- 
that 
sentment of the girl for the man’s magnet- 

Moreover, the perfect intellectual hon- 
of the two lovers, while it makes them 
the reverse of priggish, lifts their romance 
to the level of real nobility. Mrs. Atherton 


nism arises between them, and the re- 


ism. 
esty 


depicts the strange baffling atmosphere of 


California, which inspires all writers who 
feel its influence, but eludes many of them, 
with She 
how, in the midst of a picturesque and novel 
life, John 


steadily 


clearness and vivid color. shows 


Gwynne gains experience and 
his work. 
Then comes the great earthquake, in which 
Mrs. Atherton’s 
graphic description of this catastrophe has 
intrinsic value and a stirring interest quite 
apart from the thread of her story; but it 
has the closest relation to the plot, for amid 
the tremendous scenes of the earthquake and 
as a result of the changes wrought by it, 
John Gwynne “finds himself,” much that 
was crooked is made straight, and the ro- 
mance arrives at its highest pitch of exalta- 
tion. 


forges ahead in chosen 


the story reaches its climax. 


incestors is a story of vigorous action, 
and it is 
a searching analysis of modern life. 


deep feeling, and sharp contrasts; 


The title of Hamlin Garland’s new novel, 


Money Magic, implies a contradiction to 
common notion that money is a prosaic, « 
sordid, thing. In the view of the aut! 
wealth is a wonderfully diversified pow 
the crystallization of much toil, thought, 
piration—and when it is spent and dissol 
again, it performs miracles, as water d 
when it is poured upon a desert, produ 
astonishing changes not only in mate: 
things, but in mind and character as w 
When money is gained without labor, its 
fects seem all the more miraculous; and 
choosing as his heroine a poor and unsop! 
ticated Western girl who marries a man 
whom great riches come unexpectedly, Mr 
Garland has been able to give his story 
allurement of a modern Arabian Nights’ tal 
while he remains in his treatment consistent 
ly true to life. 


The opening chapters of Money Magic pi 
ture with unsparing realism the life of 
young and beautiful girl who has to earr 
on the battle of life almost alone in a dul 
little village of Colorado’s sub-tropie zon 
3ertha Gilman’s mother keeps a small hote! 
and Bertha, working like a slave as manager 
and day clerk, has to protect herself con 
stantly from the advances of undesirabl 
men. This she does with the sturdiness 
a boy and the naiveté of a child. Among 
Bertha’s admirers is Marshall Haney, 
handsome Irishman of great physical fore: 
and strong will, who has a warm Celtic heart 
beneath a rough exterior. Haney has led 
wild life and has been the hero of many 
desperate escapade. He is the proprietor ot 
a saloon and gambling resort, and while h 
has a reputation for being “square,” Bert! 
instinctively shrinks from the evil in him 
The big gambler, however, is strongly 
tracted by the girl, and finds himself move: 
by a respect new to him in his dealings wit! 
women. In order to ptove his sincerity, | 
sells out his gambling and liquor business. 
and Bertha, touched by his sacrifice 
tempted by the promise of ease for her fee 
overworked mother and herself, half consent 
to become his wife. Then Haney, in | 
prime of his life and the pride of his 
umph, is shot down by a desperate ene! 
3ertha is summoned to her lover’s beds 
and he, fully expecting to die, insists on mar 
rying her that she may inherit his wea!t! 
Contrary to all expectation, Haney recovers, 
and Bertha finds herself the wife of a re 
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formed, but broken, adventurer. Her hus- 


nd, however, has become enormously rich; 
certain mining properties that he has 
quired at a venture have turned out to be 


ymanzas. He loads his wife, whom he 
lores, with every luxury, and takes her on 
journey to see the world. The experiences 

husband and wife in various social circles 
of Colorado Springs, of Chicago, of the East, 
ive an almost incredibly fresh interest as 
seen through the clear eyes of the inexperi- 
need, but intellectually alert and 
vuled, Western girl. Bertha’s development 


a process beautiful to watch, and Haney, 


clean- 


gentle and gar- 
lous, but with much of his lion-like cour- 


ricken with premature age, 


age still alive in him, is a character in whom 
pathetic dignity and humor mingle to make 

powerful appeal. At last the inevitable 
Bertha 
young man of high character and fine intel- 
lect—the natural mate of her unfolded self. 
Ilaney feels the situation; he sees that, be- 
sides all that his 
wife, she still 


falls in love with a 


erisis comes. 


money has done for his 


needs something that money 


cannot buy. With the pluck of a “ good 
loser,” he makes the final sacrifice. On pre- 


tence of a visit 
high altitude which his weak heart 
ndure, and by 


to his mines, he goes to a 
cannot 
his lonely and heroic death 
secures the happiness of the woman he loves. 
Voney Magic is a wonder-story of to-day 
which makes us feel the picturesqueness of 
ir own times. It is also an impressive 
drama in which characteristic types and con- 
litions are set forth with the strong imagi- 
nation and deep sympathy of an artist who 
eels their significance. Its scenes are vivid 
ypies of life in which there is much of nov 
them all 
intention 
which works with certainty to an uplifting 


climax. 


through 
me feels the grip of a dramatic 


lty and amusement, but 


in Encore by Margaret Deland is a 
harming vignette of that Old Chester life 
vhich the author has drawn with such com- 
pleteness and color in her longer novels. Po- 
tie feeling and drollery are subtly joined 

this story of a postponed love affair, which 

as curiously perfect in its expression of 
fine sympathy and indulgent, quizzical hu- 
or as Holmes’s The Last Leaf. First, it 
tells of the love-making of Alfred Price and 
Letitia Morris in the old days when discre- 
mn and ladylike culture were the ideals of 


BOOKSHELF. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of Money Mag 


womanhood, and even lovers were timidly 
decorous. Alfred and Letitia make an at- 
tempt to marry secretly; but their innocent 


confidence is betrayed by the minister who 
is to wed them, their parents intervene, and 
Then the 


Alfred is 


now a widower, with a grown-up son and a 


Alfred is sent on a long voyage. 
story comes down to a later time. 
troublesome, meddling daughter-in-law.  Le- 
titia is a widow,'with a timid, conscientious 
who makes her life a burden by 
The two old 
find themselves living on opposite sides of a 
street in Old Chester. They renew their in- 
their children at 
The eontrast of the foolish, hys- 
terical attitude of these younger people with 
the serenity of the old folks who have all the 
advantage of them in good sense and youth- 


daughter, 


her jealous care. sweethearts 


timacy, and once become 


alarmed. 


fulness of spirit, makes a situation of de- 
lightful comedy, which is treated with Mrs. 
Deland’s exquisite artistry and keen insight. 
An Encore is sympathetically illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. 
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The invalid in fiction is usually either a 
depressing creature foredoomed to die, or a 
conventional figure predestined to get well, 
and with most writers sickness is not a vital 
factor, but a hastily sketched episode. It 
has remained for Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
who wrote The Gates Ajar and The Madonna 
of the Tubs, to give us the real philosophy 
of invalidism, the psychology of pain; to 
make us understand the immense importance 
of little things to the sick; to give us an ap- 
preciation of the exquisite sensitiveness of 
tortured nerves, and the suffering of a mind 
which, through the disablement of the body, 
feels with 
That is what this author accomplishes in her 


sees and painful distinctness. 
latest novel, Walled In, yet, strange to say, 
the story is not merely great in the depth of 
its feeling, but it is full of the interest of 
suspense, and impregnated with the zest of 
life. 


Walled In is not a 
invalid, but a strong man 
struck down in his prime. He is Myrton 
Ferris, an athletic and popular professor in 


The central figure of 
constitutional 


a small college. Always he has rejoiced as 
much in the strength and adroitness of his 
muscles as in his thorough scholarship and 
subtlety of mind. He is married to a lovely, 
but childlike and superficial, woman, who is 
a better comrade to the college boys than a 
wife to her Ferris is 


husband. One day 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Author of Walled /n 
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thrown from his automobile, and is brought 
wreck. Ilis 
strictly proper amount of sorrow for his fate 
but as the days of his sickness wear on, hi 
realizes more and temperamenta 
selfishness and the impossibility of any rea 
sympathy from her. Then Tessa’s half-sis 
ter, Honoria, comes to visit her, and at onc 
the household responds to the influence of a 
true woman. The invalid rests, and is com 
forted. Honoria is a perfect contrast to Fer 
ris’s wife, and the author draws them both 

the one a mere butterfly, the other a trained 
nurse by profession, full of devotion and pro 
found tenderness—with artistic warmth and 
skill. Meanwhile, much that concerns Tessa 
is going on outside her husband’s chamber, 
of which he knows only by slight indications, 
and the reader shares with him the keen sus 
pense of his half knowledge and the shock 
of his final enlightenment. At length Tessa 
dies as inconsequently as she has lived, and 
in the end Ferris finds that the woman whos 
sympathy has saved him loves him as lh 
loves her. Walled In is a powerful story told 
with sweetness and charm. It is colorful ii 


home a wife, Tessa, shows 


more her 


spite of its quiet atmosphere, and though its 
scene is a sick-room it deals strongly with 
the active emotions of life. 


De Quincey once projected a book which 
he intended to eall Prolegomena to All Fu 
of Political 
which the aim was to demonstrate the prin 
ciples of political science by algebraical for 
mulae. It is perhaps sufficient to say of 
this idea that it was thoroughly character 
istic of De Quincey. It is unquestionabls 
true that a writer upon social science needs 
to have the logical clearness of a mathema 
tician, and no doubt if De Quincey’s Pro 
legomena had been written and accepted at 
its face value, the world would have 
spared some futile reasoning. 


ture Systems Economy. of 


been 
3ut, practi 


cally, what the subject requires is greater 
concreteness of treatment rather than greater 


abstraction, for through the implicit accept- 


ance of an abstract formula, and its too wide 


application, error creeps in. 


4 


A Critical Examination of 
could not have kept himself freer from am 
biguity than he has done. 


Socialism, he 





If W. H. Mallock had had De Quincey’s 


proposed book before him when he composed 


But his especia! 
talent, which makes his book the vital thing 
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HARPER’S 


is. lies in the brilliance of his concrete 
strations, in the colloquial fiexibility of 
stvle, and in his grasp of the human fac- 
: of his probl m. He is one of those phi- 
much, 


_ like John Fiske, have a genius for put- 


nhers, whom the world needs so 


¢ a philosophical idea in plain terms. His 
ng, that great material works are not so 
h “erystallized labor” as “ erystallized 
llect,” sums up pages of explanation. A 
osopher Mr. Mallock is without doubt, 
| one of originality, psychological penetra- 
imagination, like De 
neey before him; but he is also far more 
able of specialization De Quincey 
r could be. His deep study of political 
nomy is attested by 
ial Equality, Property and Progress, and 
and Evolution. Mr. Mailock’s 


and far-reaching 


than 


such books as his 


sfocracyu 


ew volume is not merely a reply to argu- 


sive, as exact, and as 


\ 


nts that have been favor of 
cialism, leaving the reader in doubt as to 
itself a special plea, but 


thorough analysis of socialism as 


alleged in 


hether it is not 
a whole, 
hich would be interesting historically and 
tellectually even if the subject had no prac- 
‘al bearing. The treatise is as comprehen- 
well as the 
a judge upon an important law 
ise, and it is as lucid and natural in style 
an essay in belles lettres. 


balanced 
‘inion of 


One by one, and 
th absolute fairness, Mr. Mallock criticises 


the various doctrines of socialism in its sev- 


ral forms, sifting out fallacies, examining 


r 


ts impartial good humor. 


\f 


a 


e residue of truth, and putting it in its 
‘oper relation to the whole. His reasoning 
Socratie in its simplicity, its subtlety, and 
It is, perhaps, not 
together amiss to say of a thoroughly seri- 
s work that it contains a certain necessary 
iount of controversial matter, and that Mr. 
llock’s mode of dealing with his opponents 
enjoyable. 


lransitional periods are always peculiarly 
eresting, and it is the transitional period 
the history of our navy which is described 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U.S. N., in his 

book entitled From Sail to Steam. 

Mahan is a recognized authority upon 
al matters, and his account of the gradual 
inges in the equipment and management 
ships-of-war is most enlightening; but the 
k is one of unstudied reminiscence rather 


Cap- 


in a popular treatise upon warfare at sea. 
have no model,” writes the author in his 
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CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN 
Author of From Sail to Steam 


preface, “unless it be the old man sitting in 
the sun on 
out of his memories new and old 

old.” swarm thickly 
upon him as he writes, and his narrative is 
told in the 


interrupted by 


a summer’s day, bringing forth 
things 
mostly Recollections 
most charming way, constantly 
which with 
irresistible spontaneity, but never obscure as 
to its drift. Mahan writes vividly 
of the life of the old navy; he discusses the 
value of certain kinds of 


anecdotes come 


Captain 


training for the 
naval officer; he tells of varying policies pur- 
sued; and shows us some of the inward work- 
ings of the War Department in the old days 
when it had charge of the marine military 
forces of the nation. His narrative abounds 
in tales of exceptional characters 
became 


some who 


famous, and others whose doings 


were merely picturesque and _ illustrative. 
From Sail to Steam is amusing, instructive, 
and full of serious and wise comment. 


C. H. Gates. 








A VOYAGE DE LUXE 





20,000 v« 


TO MADEIRA, THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EGYPT 


O escape the biting winds of North 
ern winter, to bask under sunny 
skies fanned by balmy breezes, to 

travel in the style and comfort befitting 
an Oriental potentate in steamships 
among the fastest and most luxurious in 
the world—-here is a program for th 
coming winter which should tempt the 
most blasé and sated world-traveller. 

\ chance to get away from beaten 

paths, to catch glimpses of the quaint and 


curious, to observe foreign peoples and customs under natural conditions, 
rather than on dress-parade for the tourist's benefit, to do these things without 
the discomforts and annoyances commonly incident to a journey in Eastern lands 
or waters—this constitutes the real charm and fascination of foreign travel. 

\ll this, and more, is made possible by the Mediterranean Winter Service 
of the Cunard Steamship Company, who will employ the new triple-screw 
turbine steamship Carmania (20,000 tons) and the new twin-screw steamship 


Caronia (20,000 tons) for 
this purpose. 

[hese magnificent ves- 
sels are almost the last 
word, the refinement of 
comfort and luxury in 
ocean travel. After a trip 
in one of them the passen- 
ger is led to declare that no 
detail has been overlooked 
to rendera voyage enjoyable. 
Among other features a 


special a la carte restaurant 
service Is maintained with- 
out extra charge. A selected 
string orchestra will also add 


much to the pleasure of 
these special trips. 

The itineraries provide 
a few hours’ call—or an ex- 
tended visit—to the beauti- 
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| island of Madeira, with its delightful climate, its pic- 
resque views of land and sea, enchanting tropical gar- 
ns, high mountains and fertile valleys; then steaming on 
touch at Gibraltar, Genoa, and Naples, the latter 
ith its wonderfully beautiful bay, overshadowed by the 
hreatening clouds of Vesuvius. “* Stop-overs”’ are per- 
itted at the various ports of call. Continuing from 
Naples down the coast of Southern Italy, through the 
, Straits of Messina, past the low-lying Egyptian coast, a 
ail of three days brings the traveller to Alexandria. A 
special steamer-train awaits to convey passengers to 














historic and Oriental Cairo, the threshold of Egy pt. LUXOR 
E It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the wonders of ancient Egypt—its 


Sphinx, its Great Pyramids, the ascent of the marvelous Nile, a visit to Karnak. 
\bydos, lhebes, Luxor, Philae, the famous rock hewn temple of Rameses the 
Great at Abu-Simbel—almost any one of these is worthy a long journey to see. 

« 





For those who desire to visit Jerusa- 
lem and the Holy Land, convenient 
connections may be made from Egyp- 
tian ports to Jaffa. 

{| Leaving Alexandria, the Cunard 
steamships continue northward through 
the beautiful Adriatic Sea to Fiume, 
affording an opportunity to visit the 
Dalmatian coast. 

{| Passengers who return from Egypt 
in March will appreciate the fact that 
the last sailing of the Caronta from 
Alexandria for Liverpool will touch 
at Naples. This permits the choice 
of a water-trip or a journey overland 
to Liverpool, where return passage to 
New York mav be secured on the Cunard North Atlantic Service, which includes the 














THE NILE 








mammoth quadruple-screw turbine steamships Lusitania and Mauretania (32,500 tons), 


the largest, finest, and fastest steamships in the world. 
Passengers travelling overland should bear in mind Cunard special through booking arrangement from 
Paris or London to Liverpool 
Detailed sailing list, steamer plans, and 
rate sheets, together with the handsome lv illus- 
trated booklets, The New Cunarders, Cunard 
Hotels. and A Nexw Way to the Old World, may 
secured on application at any of the Com- 
inv s§ offices or agencies. 
ITINERARIES from NEW YORK as follows: 
Caronia, Nov. 23, 1907, calling at Madeira, 


Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, and Fiume. 








Caronia, Jan. 4, 1908 an * 
: Madeira, 
. Gibraltar, 
Carmania, Jan. 16, 1908 Genoa, Naples, 
Alexandria, 
aronia, Feb. 18, 1908 and Fiume. ° : - 
THE ry 

CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. LUSITANIA anv MAURETANIA 

EW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON - MINNEAPOLIS | 


32,500 TONS 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
ts ured.” 
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Licious LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
> for the TEETH 


TOOTH TRUTH 
Wisdom demands the best. The best 
* gift of life is good health» Good 
healih demands good tecth. Good 
teethdemand Rupifoam. lrom the 
appearance of the first tiny white 
pearl.every mouth should be fam 
iliar with this pure.fragrant and» 
health-giving liquid dentifrice that 
keeps the mouthand teethat their best 


y. ATIS WISE j 25 CENTS 

-_ TO USE uBifOAT DRUGGISTS 
eo 

‘Love used tt all my life & SAMPLE FREE 


ano never fost a tooth’ \Address EWHOYT & C0. Zed Mh 


— 


HAKPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK A DUNEKA, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, \ 


RGE HARVEY, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y FREDERICK T. LEIGH, Tr nono a 2 York, N 
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Frontispiece in Color ; 
The Testing of Diana Mallory. A Novel. ‘part 1. 


Illustrations by W. HATHERELL, R.I 


Achilles Calls on Betty Harris. A Story 
[ilustrations by Lucius WoLcotrr Hitrcuco 


Fairy Nell of Clunary. A Poem 
Charleston 


Illustrated with It hings in ‘Tint 
The Great Day. A Story 

Illustrations by K, SHRADER, 
Largesses. A Poem. 


Causes of Expletives 
Nocturne. A Poem 


Camilla Cornaro. A Stor 
Wlustration by WittiAM Hurp LAWRENCE. 


A Child’s Game. A Poem. 
A Plantation in the Afriean Hills 


Illustrations by the Author 
A Chanee Samaritan. A Story . 
Illustrations by W. D S1TEVENs 
Further Glimpses of Diplomatie Life 
Illustrated with Photographs 
A Spring’s Misehances . 
The Willow-Ware. A Story. . 
Illustrations by ELIZABETH SHiPPEN "GREEN. 
Doth Fragrance Vanish with the Rose? A Poem 
On the Spanish Railway 
Illustrations by the Author 
The Test. A Story 


The Sargasso Sea : 
Illustrated with a Ma up. 

The Cure of Hezekiah. A Story 
Illustrations by GEORGE HARDING. 


A Portrait by George Romney. Comment by 


WILLIAM HURD LAWREN 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
JENNETTE LEE 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLI 


»- CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


ELSIE SINGMASTER 


rTHOMAS WALSH 

THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
Professor of English, Yale University 

FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


CHARLOTTE WILSON 


. CHARLES W. FURLONG 


. MARGARET CAMERON 


MADAME DE BUNSEN, 
née Waddington 


. JENNIE BROOKS 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


JAMES T. WHITE 


- THORNTON OAKLEY 


UNA L SILBERRAD 
CYRUS C. ADAMS 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


. W STANTON HOWARD 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wor from the Orig inal Painting. 


Socialism and Communism in Greece . 
The Ghost. A Story 


Illustrations by W. D, Srevens. 


The Song of Steel. A Poem 
Editor’s Easy Chair. . 
Editor’s Study 

Editor’s Drawer . 


THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, LL.D 
Professor’of Greek, Yale University 


HARRISON RHODES 


CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


-. W. D. HOWELLS 


. THE EDITOR 


The Test of the Tintoretto,” by MARIE MANNING ; illustrations by MAY W1ttson PRESTON 
Other contributions by BurGces Jonnxson, Louise Ayres GARNETT, FLORENCE BRADSHAW 
Brown, JoHN Kenprick Bancs, Harriet Forp. Drawings by FERDINAND Lone, W. L. 


Jacons, Florence BraDSHAW Brown; A. B WALKER. 


35 Cents a Copy. 


Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 


$4.00 a Year. 
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Christmas Magazine 














Part I. of a Remarkable Two-Part Story by 


MARK TWAIN 








HE CHRISTMAS HARPER’S will be, perhaps, the most 
beautiful and the most interesting magazine ever published. 
Not only have the great writers and artists of the day given of 
their best, but the newer authors and illustrators habe surpassed 
themselves. Notable among the eight great stories is 



























a Wonderfully Dramatic Story based on an Incident in the Life of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 
















Contributions by 


W. D. HOWELLS 

MARY E. WILKINS 

E. S. MARTIN 

ALICE BROWN 

THOMAS A. JANVIER 

Pror. THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 
MARGARET CAMERON 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


















2 Pages in Color 8 Complete 
and Tint Short Stories 


HOWARD PYLE 
FRANK E. SCHOONOVER Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN GREAT SERIAL 
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NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 


By the 
Author of 


“THE HOUSE 
OF MIRTH” 


By the 
Author of 


“THE HOUSE 
OF MIRTH” 









EDITH WHARTON’S 
Great Novel 


THE FRUIT OF 
THE TREE 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“THE Fruit of the Tree”’ is destined to have still greater success than “The 
House of Mirth,” which was the book ofits year. By the power of the 
narrative, the remarkable development of a situation new to fiction though 
of instant and universal appeal, and the absorbing analysis of its effect upon 
the characters concerned, it will take a place in the first rank of American 
novels. Justine Brent will arouse even more discussion than Lily Bart. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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UNDER THE CRUST 


, Stories of adventure, humor, and 


Love stories 
character. The latest and best stories by Mr. 
vcr t e@ ef ~4 y 


age, showing th rongest and finest expressi 


rA g the Potomac.” 


Illustrated, $1.50 





HENRY VAN DYKE 


DAYS OFF 


Henry van Dyke’s famous books, 
man’s Luck” and “‘ Little Rivers,’’ are classics 
This new book is a fresh and altogether delight 


**Fisher 


ful express 
of short stories interspersed. For charm ar 
nduring popularity it will be unsurpassed 


rHE CONTENTS 
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THE ROMANCE 


OF AN 


OLD-FASHIONED 
GENTLEMAN 


nce, humor, and a fine feeling 
worth while make a story that 
s keenest pleasure in the reading and a 


ghtful memory afterward. It is a worthy 


companion to ‘Colonel Carter’s Christmas’ and 


plished in years 


ne of the best books pu 
Illustrated in Color, $1.50 
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THE 
FRANCE OF TO-DAY 


BARRETT WENDELL 


An accurate, illuminating account of French people as 
ey are to-day. ‘The result of recent observation under 
nusual circumstances. Delightfully written and full 

most entertaining and suggestive comment. The 
est of books on France of to-day. The chapters take 
) the universities, the family, the question of religion, 

the relation of literature to life, etc. 
$1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 








Inquiries and Opinions | The Novels of 
by Brander Matthews George Meredith 
“Tt is a tonic to thought. It is the way by E. E. J. Bailey 


he makes you think that gives hima perma- | The most elaborate and acute study of 


nent value.’’— Cleveland News. the fiction of the greatest living novelist. 
$1.25 net; Postage, 10 cents. $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents. 








Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne, 1815-1819 
Frontispiece. $2.50 net, postage extra. 


A second volume of these inimitable memories, telling of Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Second Restoration, etc., and describing 
intimately such people as Wellington, the Prince Regent, Princess Charlotte, 
Pozzo di Borgo, Emperor Alexander, and Madame de Kriidener. Written 
with great vivacity and with witty and characteristic comments and anecdotes. 





The Grandissimes Hymns of the Marshes 
by George W. Cable by Sidney Lanier 


Abeautifulnewedition | A beautiful new edi- 





=y of this great novel, il- | tion of these poems, 
lustrated with a num- | including “Sunrise, 
ber of full-page draw- | Individuality, Marsh 
ings and head and ] Song, At Sunset, and 
tail pieces by Albert rhe Marshes of 
Herter, reproduced in | Glynn.” _ Illustrated 
photogravure. An | from photographs of 


edition like that of | the marshes of Glynn 
“Old Creole Days” | taken especially for 
last year. $2.50 | this book. $1.75 net 
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THE CONGO 
AND AFRICAN COASTS 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Tllustrated. $1.5 >, 


Mr. Davis describes with vividness and skill 
the conditions in the Congo State and in other 
parts of the coasts of Africa. The most interest- 
ing book on Africa as it is to-day. Full of keen 


observation and striking descriptions. 


ACROSS WIDEST AFRICA $10:50 net. 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 


Illustrated from remarkable photographs taken by the author. 





The thrilling account of a marvelous journey of 8,500 miles through the widest and 
wildest parts of Africa. The strange peoples and regions seen and photographed make 
a narrative as vividly interesting as it is important. 





AMERICAN BIRDS 
By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 


With 128 illustrations from photographs by the author and Herman 7. Bohlman. 


A fascinating account of the growth and development of twenty-one varieties of our 
birds, wonderfully illustrated with photographs showing the birds at every stage of de- 
velopment. The work is the result of long periods of close study and observation of 
the birds in their normal surroundings. $1.50 we/, postage extra. 





The Harrison Holland Sketches 
Fisher Book By Edward Penfield 


Nine pages in full With 32 illustrations in 
colors and eighty Sull color by the 
drawings in black author, 

and white. The best One of the most beau- 
of the work of one | tiful books on Holland 
of our best illustra- ever published. Delight- 
tors and one of the | ful travels in different 
most beautiful books | parts of this country su- 
of the year. $3.00 | perblyillustrated. $2.50 
net, postage 28 cents. | ”#c/, postage extra. 
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\ SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
THE KERAMIC GALLERY 











Vit Several Hundr Illustratior i e Examplk f Pottery 
nd Pores n from the Earhest Tir to the Beginnit f t XIXth Centur' With 
tort 9 ‘ ‘ . VW am CHA \ ‘ . f “May é ae ram 
n Pottery ar | Porcelain, “Hall Mark on Ml * et \ new edition, revise 1 en- 
, Hi. \ ] () l \ y ; , 


IN ENGLISH HOMES. Second Series 


i In RNAI RA( R, FURNITUR AND Ane t or tHe Mo s1 NoTraBLt 
H I D Historicall epicted from photogray pecially taken by CHARLES 
| t4 eautijul allust } yto, Si > nH 
1 En i H int rs, furnishing @ th of 
THE ANDES AND THE A Ager 
E AND TRAVEL IN Perv. By C. Reatn » ENocK Minin g and Civil E eer, Fellow of the 








1 Geographical Societ\ a! 1 ip, jour color ue ind numerous other illustration 
S net 
THE HORSE 
A Pr RIAL GuIpD! » I Anatomy. tro Drawings by HerMANN DirtricH jewels 
notes bv Profs. W. Ellenberger and H Ba un Translated by Septimus Si n With 
wiijui siinstrattor Oblong 4to, $10.00 net 
CHILE 
H RY ND DeveLopMENT, NATURAL Features, Propt , COMMER AND PRESENT 
CoNnpDI N By G. ] Scott ELLiorT. With an intt wction by Martin Huns Wath 
] ‘Str 1 ind diagrams 8vo, $3.00 net 
1 A t ! Ma H 
f the var untries of South Amer giving their history, their present 
fr 
VENICE ON FOOT 
H THE ITINERARY OF THE GRA AND CAN AL and several direct route oe gpa a . By 
HuGu \. , N | illustrations and 11 map $1 nN 
NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND 
\ . Fi ar hambers nahin PI Picture mes One 5 
: Plight of the "King a” ot “i 1" ith seen strations from photograp hs by the auth 
2.5 n 
RURAL yet ROUND LON 
MIDDLESEX AND Surrey.) By CHAR ES G. HARPER With numerous beautiful illustration 
from pnotograpi W. S. Cam phe r2mo, $2 net 
STUDIES—HISTORICAL, . AND CRITICAL 
= By Pas TALE By: ween auth wr of © Sav | ae lli,”’ “‘ The dong age Centuries of 
ntine History,” etc. Wath 7 tllustrations in photogravure Large 8vo, $3.75 net 


ESSAYS— SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE 


By Joun — NGTON SYMONDS With a pr by Horatio F. Brown. New edition 12 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “ eepraretiing <8 
By Capt. Ropert F. Scott, C.V.O., R.N With numerous illustrations. New and cheaper 


edition 2 Vv Lars S » 93 > net 
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THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 
By JOHN FOX, Jr., 


Author of “ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” etc. 








‘The Trail of the Lonesome Pine”’ is to run through the year; it is tl 
most ambitious work of the author, and at the same time his most suc 
cessful. The heroine, JUNE, is most appealing, both as a little gi 
and as a grown-up woman. The pathos of her childhood and the dif 
ficulties of her maturity are depicted with that instinctive sympath 
which unfailingly guides Mr. Fox’s masterly literary skill and show 
him not only an artist but a rare interpreter of hearts. The scene is i1 
the Kentucky mountains. The-love story which runs through the nove 
isacharming one. Mr. Yohn, who made the illustrations for ‘‘ The Littk 






























JOHN FOX, Jx Shepherd,”’ will also illustrate ‘‘ The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 





AN OLYMPIC VICTOR: A STORY OF THE MODERN GAMES 
A three-part serial by JAMES B, CONNOLLY 

In this love-story of modern Greece the author has conveyed the spirit with which in recent year 

it revived the old classic games. The description of the great Marathon race is one of the finest 

things of the kind ever written. It is a masterly picture of the great struggle for victory be- 

tween the athletes of the world, and of the thrilling scenes along the way and at the finish 

in the great Stadium 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS “" °° resin serial erste 


ort serial. 


A CHRONICLE OF FRIENDSHIPS Reminiscences by WILL H. LOW 


Three Articles. Illustrated by the Author. 
Artist Life in Paris and Barbizon in the Time and Circle ef the STEVENSONS 


Mr. Low’s reminiscences of his artist life are remarkable for the friendships chronicled, and 
for the charming point of view of the author, both as to his friends and as to hisart. There 
can be no better picture of the life of an ambitious art student thirty years ago, in the days 
when Millet was still living at Barbizon. There are many de- 
lightful accounts of Robert Louis Stevenson and his cousin 
“Bob,” the art critic, who added much to the joy of Mr. Low’s 
student life by their surprising wit and vivid personalities. The 
illustrations are of unusual biographical as well as artistic value 































DIVERSIONS IN PICTURESQUE GAMELANDS 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Author of “‘The An verter an Natural History.” 
“G RAND BAD LANDS AND MULE DEER.’ 
“GOLDEN DAYS IN THE SHOSHONE MOUNTAINS.” 
“THE DESERT 
Mr. Hornaday writes for both the nature lover and the hunter. The artick 
will be illustrated with a series of most unusual] photographs 

















SED 


ae oy b| More of E.S. CURTIS’S Wonderful Pictures of Indians 


W. T. Hornapay Accompanied by two articles by the artist. 
























The publishers want efficient agents. Liberal cash commission paid. 
Particulars upon application. 
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William Allen White. 
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ARTICLES ON SOUTH AMERICA 


By ARTHUR RUHL, | 


ully Illustrated. 
fue City or Goop ArrRs 
SANTIAGO, THE City oF A HUNDRED FAMILI! 


CORDILLERAS IN WINTER. 


ACROSS THI 






THE CHARM OF MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
ty WILLIAM WILLIAMS 

he author has climbed many of the world's 
1us peaks, and writes from practical experi- 

ce of the ‘‘Indescribable attraction which 
he mountains have for some,” and of the 
vholesome and invigorating physical exercise 
hich belongs to the sport. Illustrated wit! 

incomparable of photographs 


THE MOUNTAINS Bs 


series 


JOHN C., VAN DYKE 


\n article in the vein of the author’s well- 
known books ‘The Opal Sea’’ and ‘The 
Desert,” illustrated with a most unusual series 


of photographs of typical mountain scenery 


Articles Written and Illustrated by Artists: 


RAMMING A DERELICT 
By WILLIAM J. AYLWARD 


THE OLD BOSTON POST ROAD 
By STANLEY M. ARTHURS 








WINTER LIFE AND SPORT IN CANADA 
By BIRGE HARRISON 


"LONG SHORE MAINE FISHING 
s ott By S. M. CHASE 
and others. 
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Send for Complete Prospectus. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
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SONS _ Publishers 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
NEW YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL 


FICTION 





The <4. of the Decoration 


Here is ch is winning in every line and which carries the reader 
to the end wi a keen sense of enjoyment and an ap preciation of the rich 
humor ‘‘that almost startles with its unconventional expression As one 
critic says, ‘‘ Frances Little is a refutation of the charge that women cannot 
be humorous. ‘Through the book runs a bubbling stream of fun, and under 


all is the deeper current of tenderness and sympathy.”’ 


Gret: The Story of a Pagan 


You get close to the primeval heart of things in Gret; you share the simp le, 
unconventional, wild life of an Oregon lumber camp; you follow eagerly day 
by day the experiences of the most unconventional modern pagan, yet, with¢ ul, 


a fine, true, sweet girl, A book of quiet humor, and much tende ress. 


Brunhilde’s Paying Guest 


A delectable compound of laughter, tenderness, and tears. It is the story of 
an energetic young man from New York who seeks rest in an impoverished 
household of a Carolina town where three charming Southern women find 

uch difficulty in adjusting themselves to a ‘‘ paying guest,’’ while he finds 


the gentle hauteur and mild tyranny of his prideful hostess equally irritating. 


Clem (a woman who dared) 


The story of a battle royal between Mrs. Grundy and a woman who dared to 


be herself. She is beautiful, of broad experience of life, splendidly daring, 
but—hopelessly unconventional [he scene is a country-house where the 
girl is invited that her well-bred young lover may note the ring of the spuri- 
ous coin You will like Clem. 

J Junio 


**Jean Webster, the young writer whose first book, ‘When Patty Went to 
College,’ keeps its early ranking as the most deliciously humorous story of 
college life yet written, has proved by the success of her latest, ‘Jerry Junior,’ 
that she has to an unusual degree freshness of impression, a clever touch in 
shaping incidents, and a bubbling humor.’’—PAiladelphia Record 


The Confessions of a Daddy 


‘A new book by the ‘Pigs is Pigs’ man, and a better book. There’s a tear 





it, but many ’s the smile also there to drive it away... . There is through 
it all the real —— touch, “7 and nepe with not a line out of 
u Pi h 1 Retailer, ‘* A delightful bit of humor.’’—Nation. 


The Betrothal of E lypholate 


In ‘‘Tillie: a Mennonite Maid,’”’ Mrs. Martin gave to American literature a 
charming character study and a record of life among an odd and interesting 
people. Mrs. Martin’s new book is a collection of short tales of life and love 
among the young folk of the New Mennonite faith. 


A Fountain Sealed 


Che initiated know Anne Sedgwick as a writer of unusual character delinea- 
tion and exquisite style. In ‘‘A Fountain Sealed” she has wrought one of 
the most charming and powerful novels of American life of recent years, a 
strong, simple, vivid, and fascinating narrative of lifeand people in New York, 
Boston, and the Vermont hills. 


. 

Running Water 
‘*The story ends, as it began, in the Alps, with an exciting expedition over a 
dangerous pass, and a semi-tragic situation that keeps us in breathless sus- 
pense for a time These elements of human and natural interest combine to 
make a tale of singular fascination, over which the mountain glamour is cast 
with compelling effect.”"— The Diad. 


By FRANCES LITTLE 

Nineteenth Printing 

of the Best-Selling 
Book in the 
United States 


$1.00 


By BEATRICE MANTLI 
Frontispiece in full 
color by Relyea 


$1.50 


By CAROLINE FULLER 


Frontispiece in color 


by Relyea 
$1.50 


By EDNA KENTON 


Frontispiece by 
Charlotte Harding 


$1.00 


By JEAN WEBSTER 


Illustrated by 
Orson Lowell 


§ 1.50 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Author of ‘Pigs is Pigs 
Illustrations by 
Fanny Y. Cory 


75 cents 


By HELEN R, MARTIN 


IUustrated by Char- 
lotte Harding and 
Alice Barber Stephens 


$1.50 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of 


“The Rescue,”’ et 


$1.50 


By A. E. W. MASON 


Author of 


e Four Feathers.” 
Seven full-page 
lustrations by Potter 


$1.50 





THE CENTURY CO.” “Union'sauanE 


NEW YORK 
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Mancuestrer, \1 Now Ready 


ire: | LENCOLN IN THE | 
neater TELEGRAPH 
cit, cannot OFFICE 
mw suaeie ESune Saan By DAVID HOMER BATES 


i have shown oflove | Manager of the War Department Telegraph Office and 


d regard for my Cipher-Operator During the Civil War 

ther. Itis very grate ; ; > : ae 
tome.... Intensely interesting, rich in anecdote, these intimate | 

| must thank you | memories of the martyr president’s daily visits to the | 

irnestly for the pleas War Department Telegraph Office form a fresh and 


I have had. Bas 3 | valuable contribution to enduring Lincoln literature. 
ipters bring back It was not the Lincoln of the White House and of 


‘ e most am : 
Be , po gs public life that the operator saw and talked with. It 





| as > F ine —_ 7 ; ag , ‘ “.,.Histall, homely for 
daysof my life,and | Was the man Lincoln, bowed down with his heavy load ey nn | 
reminiscences of | Of a nation’s struggle, nerves strained to snapping of- the well-shaded lawn be 
y father make him | ten, but always the man of singularly appealing and tween the White House | 
em tome to be alive lovable pe nalit Ja 1 this is tl > Li ‘“oln M Bate and the War Department | 
I ova . pe rsona Ity 5 anc 118 18 x aincoin iN r. >a es day after day with un- 
in has pictured in these pages, with interesting side- varied regularity 
Believe me, sincerely lights on McClellan, Eckert, Thomas A. Scott, Andrew lacs a aon re ~~ 
yours ° . 7 4 
: Carnegie, Secretary Stanton, and many others. p id shaw! thrown over 
RORER ol “ . “eo de nm « es 
near 1 -_ . Vany illustrations from photographs. 8vo. over 400 pages. | pet — - - 
Price, $2.00 net; postage, 17 cent ae 








THE RED REIGN 


The True Story of an Adventurous Year in Russia 
By KELLOGG DURLAND 


is absorbing narrative of a year's travels in Russia reads revolutionists — both men and women, working in the 
ke a romance. Mr. Durland, who has only recently shadow of death,—exiles in Siberia, peasants in the 
turned from the Czar’s domains, covered Russia more fields, and workmen in the cities. Three times he was 
mpletely. perhaps, than any American since George thrown into prison 


‘cennan. All told, he traveled over 20,000 miles. In The reader is carried along through the sheer human 
the course of his journey he visited many noted persons, interest of the narrative. It is the most engrossing pic 
yrannical governors who have since been assassinated, ture of Russia in revolt that has ever been written. 


8vo. Illustrated with 60 photographs. Price, $2.00 net; postage, 16 cents. 


A TUSCAN CHILDHOOD 








> 

By LISI CIPRIANI 

BooksWorthHav: ing 

a In this the domestic history of “a nestful of young patricians,"’ whose summer home 

was at Leghorn and whose winter place was at Pisa, we are introduced to the pathos 

The Century Co O the comedy, the tragedy of childlife among the aristocracy of Italy. It possesses the 
@ New Vork Cp same sort of charm that characterizes * Elizabeth and her German Garden,”’ with touches 

of irresistible humor. It is autobiographical in form and in no sense fiction. It is one 

amusing anecdote after another, from cover to cover — the reminiscences of a gifted wo 

man whose early life as herein set forth will interest and delight every American reader 

A distinguished little book, and in its quiet way wonderfully absorbing. 








Cover picture by Maxfield Parrish. 12mo, 250 pages Price, $1.25 net; postage, 12 cents 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED A RATHER UNUSUAL BOOK-CATALOGUE, not illus 
trated in the regular way with pictures chosen from the books themselves, but specially 
illustrated with charming little marginal sketches by Mr. John Wolcott Adams,— the 
whole printed in a rich brown ink on a yellow-toned paper. One other picture it has, a 
splendid Cole engraving,— Murillo’s Conception of the Virgin. The catalogue contains 




















The satalogue dlustrated with 1 classified list of books for children, telling for what ages they are intended and 
eons nner whether for boys or girls (or both),— most valuable in Holiday time. It .is a catalogue 
fatal , worth sending for. Free on request 

















Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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FIVE GREAT BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


All by well-known writers, All beautifully illustrated. 
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CAPTAIN JUNE | CAPTAIN JUNE 


ALICE 
HEGAN 
RICE 





By Alice Hegan Rice 
Author of ‘* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ”’ 






Mrs. Rickr’s first book for children, the story of a little American lad 
in Japan. A capital story breathing a sweet, sunny spirit. Nine 
pictures by Weldon. Handsome cloth binding, square I12mo, $1.00. 


Cy» Gs) 
'p er. q! | 
h % a 
pe’) THE COZY LION [— 
s Bl! | COZY LION 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett Hees 
Author of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ b 
No living writer for children has so magic a touch as Mrs. Burnett, and this 
is just about the cleverest thing she has ever done. ‘Twenty pictures in full 
color by Harrison Cady. Pretty blue cloth cover, price 60 cents. 
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ABBIE ANN 
By George Madden Martin 


Author of ‘‘ Emmy Lou ’’ 













EVERYBODY loved “ Emmy Lou” and Abbie Ann is another very real, 
very human, and deliciously lovable little girl who has come to stay. 


ABBIE AN rhe story is told with the same tender sympathetic touch that made the 
‘‘Emmy Lou” stories so irresistible. Frontispiece in color and twenty- 
GEORGE . 


MADDEN five full-page pictures by Relyea. Cloth, 250 pages, $1.50. 
MARTIN » 


TOM, DICK AND HARRIET §&§ — 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 


(The most popular of all present writers of school and athletic stories) 
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\ STIRRING story of school work and play by the author of ‘‘The 
Crimson Sweater,” et A healthful, happy book, which boys and 
girls will enjoy equally. Sixteen pictures by Relyea. Handsome s 





cloth cover, I2mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 








TOM DICK 
FATHERANDBABY| FATHER AND R HARRIET | 
Pa) BABY PLAYS ‘=== 











By Emilie Poulsson 


= rare 
TOSSING 
JUMPS PLAYS f = . 
a nae oh The great Kindergarten authority, author of ‘‘Nursery 
TROTTING PLAYS 

REMNG ON 
FATHER'S FOOT 
FLOOR ROMPINGS 

QUET PLAYS 
SHADOW PLA 

ROCKAB 

WITH FATHER 

+ 


ie Finger Plays,”’’ etc. 
‘ EVERY mother and baby in the land will want it,— full of delight 
_ "ee ful music, pictures and rhymes, teaching fathers, mothers and 
Pay) babies how to play together, — finger plays, shadow plays, etc., 
ue :| etc., plays that all unconsciously instruct the little one. Fifteen 


EMILIE POULSSON 4 original songs. Illustrations by Florence E. Storer. Cloth, $1.25 
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Send for new illustrated catalogue, containing classified list of best books for children 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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OLD SPANISH MASTERS 


ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD BY TIMOTHY COLE 
With Text by Charles H. Caffin, and Notes by the Engraver 


Chis is easily the notable art book of the year, and _ reached its own independent climax in the seven- 
i. work of enduring value. For a quarter of a teenth century, and received a supplementary 
century Timothy Cole has lived in Europe, work- che pter at the end of the eighteenth. As a con- 
x devotedly upon the wood blocks which have nected narrative it may be said to have begun 
ippeared in The Century Magazine. Each block — with the birth of a United States in 1492.°" The 
has been cut by Mr. Cole in the presence of the —engraver’s own notes are a feature of unique value. 
ginal; and it is universally acknowledged that aad 
. , EDITION DE LUXE 
this great engraver has reproduced the work of 
he great masters of painting more accurately In addition to the regular edition, there is an 
ind with greater charm than has ever been done edition de luxe, limited to one hundred copies, 
before in black and white. bound in gray boards with white cloth back and 
The text by Mr. Caffin is an interesting story _ title tipped on, the thirty-one proofs printed on 
of the work of the great masters of Spanish art. Japan paper on a hand-press, the text printed on 
‘Starting at the moment when Italian art was Arnold's English hand-made paper (size 10x14 
tering upon the superb achievements of the inches) with deckle edges and entirely uncut. 
High Renaissance, it survived the latter’s decay, The price of the edition de luxe is fifty dollars net. 
Reqular edition, bound in cloth, uniform with Old Italian, Dutch and Flemish, and English Masters. Text, 


with 31 proofs printed on superfine paper. Superroyal octavo, 1>5 pages. Price, $6.00 net; postage, 30 cents. 


THE > penne OF THE COLONIAL 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


This is a book to appeal especially to lovers of old furniture, but it is 
also a work to stir and hold the interest of those who have never 
fallen under the spell of the charming and stately furniture of the past. 

The two who write this unusual book inherited a kettle, and bought 
a pair of candlesticks, and were given a Shaker chair: and with this 
beginning they entered upon enthusiastic pursuit of the mahogany 
and the walnut, the brass and the china of the olden time. 

The story of what they found and their experiences in the finding, 
of the quaint old houses which, as circumstances permitted, they made 
home, and of the home making, is all told with rare charm. But, in 
addition, the book is rich in reliable information concerning Colonial 
furniture of every kind—‘*‘ the term ‘ Colonial’ is attached toall of the 
furniture of the early times and the early shapes’’—and in helpful 
hints for the guidance of others’ buying and taste. 

Their experience in buying apparent wrecks and in repairing and 
polishing at home is also helpfully told for the uninitiated. 

Illustrated with 44 insets from photographs and with chapter headings and 
decorations by Harry Fenn. Svo, 425 pages, $2.40 net; postage, 16 cents. 


A New Edition of a Beautiful Work 


JOAN OF ARC 


Written and Illustrated in Color by Boutet de Monvel 


Here is a book unusual within and without. with attractive arrangement of text. There are 
Che appealing story of the life and death of the forty-three of them in all, in the author-artist’s 
Warrior Maiden of France has never been more most characteristic style, and they are exquis- 
sympathetically told and the illustrations are a itely printed in color by Boussod, Valadon & Co., 
lelight, some full-page, many almost full-page, of Paris. 
Oblong folio. Bound in lavender cloth with decorations in green and gold. 
Price, $3.00 net; postage, 17 cents. 








Send for new illustrated catalogue 


THE CENTURY CO. Union Square NEW YORK 
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NAPOLE 


BORN ON THEI 
ISLAND OF CORSICA, 
AUGUST 15, 1769 





N 


N 


dd, 


AT EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH 

AT 38, DICTATOR OF 
THE POLICY OF 
EUROPE 


AT 16, A LIEUTENANT 
IN THE FRENCH ARMY 





AT 27, COMMANDER OF DIED AT ST. HELENA 


’ 


rHE ARMY IN ITALY MAY 5, 1821, AGED 51 
The above epitomizes the wonderful career of the most remarkable self-made man ¢ f which we } e 
any record in all the pages of history No character has ever attracted so large a share of the 
attention and interest of thinking men and women as Napoleon The seeming mystery of his career 
will ever be a favorite theme of speculation By the exercise of what natural gifts was he able, 
luring his short life, to overthrow dynasties and change the whole map of Europe? We search 


the pages of romance in vain for a parallel In no legend is there more poetry than in his history 


To Constant — who for fourteen years, lacking a few days, (as he tells us), was as inseparable 

from the Emperor as his shadow — in his MEMOIRS ON THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NA- 

POLEON, HIS FAMILY AND HIS COURT, we are indebted for the clearest insight into 

the character of this transcendent military genius. 
c 


8vo, 


nstant’s Memoirs are complete in four volumes, large 
cloth, the text printed on laid deckle-edge paper, with 


In these four beautifully bound and illustrated volumes we 


have a story covering the most eventful period in the life 


f Napoleon 1, told with such wealth of intimate detail that gilt tops and enamel labels a style that w ll appeal to 
we begin to understand the secret of that power by which every lover of fine book making. With 16 full page i!lus- 
he dominated all with whom he came in contact trations made especially for this edition 


THE NAPOLEON PORTFOLIO 


In this magnificent portfolio of twelve pictures illustrating interesting passages in his career is also 
given a nearer view of Napoleon the man,as well as the great Emperor. These pictures have been 
reproduced — eightin the original colors, and four in black and white — by the best processes 
known, direct from the original paintings. Included in the collection is the famous Snuff-Box Por- 
trait, representing Napoleon as he appeared at the zenith of his power. A portfolio of rich and 
appropriate design is furnished with the pictures, which are 18 x 24 inches in size and are all ready 


for framing. 
LIST OF PICTURES IN THE PORTFOLIO 


By the artists Delaroche, Myrbach and Rossi 


rHE SNUFF-BOX PORTRAIT” MADAMI BONAPARTI AT THI THE FIFTH AUSTRIAN CAMPAIGN 
I E THIRTEENTH VENDEMIAIRI rUILERIES ON THE FIELD BEFORE RATISBON 
rHE TIVOLI GARDEN IN CAIRO NAPOLEON AT AUSTERLITZ AT COMPIEGNI 
rHE REWARD OF BRAVERY UEEN LOUISA REVIEWING: THE THE “ FIELD OF MAY" 
MODE OF TRAVELIN PRUSSIAN ARMY 
FHESE PICTURES WO ) ORDINARILY SELL IN THE ART STORES AT $5.0co EACH 


OUR OFFER 


(1) CONSTANT’S MEMOIRS on the Private Life of Napoleon, 
His Family and His Court. 
Four volumes, large 8vo, cl 


(2) THE NAPOLEON PORTFOLIO. 


Eight in color and four in black-and 


(3) THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, One Year 


TOTAL COST, $13.00 


TERMS: Cash, or $1.00 Down and $1.00 a Month. 


KEEEEEEEEEEECEE “fr 


$8.00 


th, gilt top and deckle edges; 16 illustrati 


12 Pictures ready for framing, $25.00 


white, size x 24 inches 


$4.00 
TOTAL VALUE, $37.00 


N 











THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
I inclose $1.00, for which please send n Constant’s Memoirs,”’ together with t “Napoleon Portfolio”’ 
and *‘ The Century Magazin« for e year ] agree to pay you $12.00 in ad m, at the rate of $1.00 
a month “e? 
Na» 
Address — 
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WOFFA, YARO NEW BOOKS NOW READY “Ffaz,vane | 





we he 
EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK BY DR. VAN DYKE Bx. Yaa 
ee Si < 
THE MUSIC LOVER | pir 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 
FRONTISPIECE in colors by SIGUSMOND DE IVANOWSKI 





te fantasy is conceived in the very spirit of music—a 
em of distinguished quality and great beauty 


Size, 64. xQ9inches. $1.00 nef. (Postage 11 cents.) 





Every Page Decorated. Text in two colors. 
THE CARLETON BOOK THE MASSON BOOK 
5 
InOld School Days A Bachelor’s Baby 
BY . 
WILL CARLETON THOMAS ” MASSON 
1 new em, one of Mr. Masson’s best and most 


Lariel yn’s best products, il- 
ed in colors by James 
Montgomery Flagg. 


sprightly book His latest and 


choicest humor. 


Decorated. Text print Illustrated by Crosby, Flagg, Bla 
12 illustrations. Boxed, field, Hlanna and other 
Postage 12 cent $1.60 vet. (Postage 16 cents.) 


THE CHRISTY BOOK FOR 1907 


OUR GCIRLS By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


An unusual and a distinguished ant tho vwry elaborately illustrated with many 
drawings in colors at in black - -white by Mr. Christy.  [ nifo rm with 
‘The American Girl.” 

Printed in two color e Boxed, $2.2 50 met. (Carriag ye extra.) 


The Author’s Edition of WILD ANIMALCELEBRITIES 
HELEN’S BABIES By ELLEN VELVIN, F.z.S. 


By vented HASSE NTO | A book of marvel Ss interest to 
With ntroc the author, and young and old by a naturalist of distin 
stra Ss, in « r and | , by B tion and reputation Second Edition 
Cory Ki vert a ( re \ or Dwi lilustrated in Dou Tone from Phot 
gra 
#1.50 $1.00 nef. (Postas 


FICTION OF QUALITY AND INTEREST 


SEMIRAMIS - - - - - - : - - Edward Peple 


\ majestic and animated tale."—New York Times. 12 . $1.50. 
LITTLE DINNERS win = SPHINX - - Richard Le Gallienne 
Exquisitely told. A disti shed book. 12mo,. $1.50. 
THE House OF THE VAMPIRE - - George Sylvester Viereck 
a — a —_ “4 “eis for expression.”—AZ/anta Constitution. Second Edi 
THE BLUE OCEAN’S DAUGHTER - - - Cyrus Townsend Brady 
“ Exceedingly ingenious ind exciting.”"—New York Herald. i trated. Second 
L arge Edition. 12mo. $1.50. 
THE LOST PRINCESS - - . - - William Frederick Dix 
“The most rapidly moving series of events probably ever evolved.”—N. Y. Times. 
51.50. 
HE COURAGE OF BLACKBURN BLAIR - cleaner Talbot Kinkead 
\ powerft ove-story of Kentucky by the author of “ The I: e Bond.” 12m 
$1.50 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY - - NEW YORK 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


By H. A. Mitchell Keays 





What do you think is likely to happen when a woman attempts to rear an illegitimate son of h« 


husband in her family, without telling either the boy or his father their real relationship? 


Th 


is the basis of the novel, which is written with all the power and charm of the author’s previo 


works, ** He that Eateth Bread with Me,” ** Work of Our Hands,” ete. 
writer, the critics of both continents have been unanimous in their praise. 


Of the author’s gift as 


$1.50 








The Kingmakers 


BY ARMIGER BARCLAY 


\ popular, semi-historical romance of dashing 
ulventure and love making.— Congregationalist. 
The story is full of interesting episodes .. . 
entertainingly told and of swift movement.— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 

. . Written in sprightly, conversational style, 
and there is not only plenty of romance, but 
mystery in its pages.—Des Moines Mail and 
Times. 


$1.50. 


Tinman 
BY TOM GALLON 


The hero says of himself: “‘ I have been at onc« 
the meanest and greatest of all men; the meanes' 
because all men shudder at what I have done 

the greatest because one woman loved me, and 
taught me that beyond that nothing else mat- 
tered.’”’ 

Vigorously and impressively told, and 
seems to us, one of the strongest pieces of fiction 
recently published.— Cincinnati Enquirer. $1.50. 


is, it 











Mysterious 
Psychic Forces 


BY CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


A noted } f 
summary of the results of psychic investigations 
of his colaborers on the continent, Richet, Lom- 


European scientist’s comprehensive 


broso, Morselli, Alssakof, and many others, 
including the author’s own remarkable experi- 
ences with the famed Eusapia Paladino. <A note- 
worthy scientific contribution to a fascinating 
subject. 


$2.50 net; by mail, $2.70. 


Book of Elizabethan Verse 


Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


This volume, uniform with The Book of Oxford 
Verse, presents the best in verse collected fron 
the greatest period of English literature. It is 
remarkable for its range of selection, containing 
over 750 poems, from 117 authors ; and is acknow! 
edged to be one of the four leading anthologies i: 
the English language. 

Printed on thin opaque paper; over 300 pages, 

full gilt. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; leather, $3.00 net; 
postage, 12 cents extra. 








Character Portraits from 


Dickens 
BY CHARLES WELSH 


One hundred and fifty prominent characters from 
Dickens’s works, each with an introductory note 
by CHARLES WELSH, arranged alphabetically ; 
and with an index classifying them according 
to trades and professions. The best arranged 
Dickens book ever published. 


$1.00 net; $1.08 mailed. 





The Early 
American Humorists 


Two neat pocket volumes of adequate selections 
from the works of representative American 
humorists; containing extracts from ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward,” “Bill Arp,” “Josh Billings,” ‘“* Mrs 
Partington,” Benjamin Franklin, Washingto: 
Irving, and many others. 
Cloth, 75 cents net, each; leather, $1.00 net; 
postage, 4 cents. 








Occasional Papers 
BY HENRY B. IRVING 


\ collection of essays on the dramatic and his- 
torical development of the English stage; its 


stars, its patrons, and its managers. It contains 
the careers of such people as Garrick, Barry, 
Macklin, Barton Booth, Robert Wilkes, Rich, 
Cibber, Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Oldfield. 


$1.50 net: by mail, $1.61. 








Physical Phenomena of 
Spiritualism 


BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
An expert investigator and a scientist trained i: 
psychic research has here covered the entire field 
of tricks of mediums, raps, and trance phenomena, 
exposing false and recognizing true spiritualisti: 
manifestations. A wholesome and timely volume 


$2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 








SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 15 Beacon Street, Boston 
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CharlesReade , As 


and 
Ellen Terry Uh 


ID you know that Charles Reade was a manager as 
well as a writer, and that it was he who persuaded 
Ellen Terry to return to the stage after she had given 
it up for good, and that if she had not gone back at this time it 
would have been Kate and not Ellen who would have been the 
Terry of the English stage? Ellen Terry went back to play 
the leading part in Charles Reade’s ‘“‘ The Wandering Heir,” 
which led to her playing Portia, the great part of her life. 
All this, in a style whose charm proves that Ellen Terry 
writes as well as she acts, is told in her personal reminis- 
cences now appearing in 


M-Clures Magazine 


$5 now will save $2.50 later 


The price of McClure’s has been advanced from $1 to $1.50 a year. 
We feel that those who have so long been readers of McClure's 
are entitled to another chance to enter their subscriptions at the 
old price. Any one who sends immediately from $2 to $5 will 
become a subscriber for from two to five years. This offer will 
remain open only a short time. It may be withdrawn at any time. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, 62 East 23d Street, New York 


Ellen Terry as 
**Lady Cicely Wayneflete"’ 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘LAVENDER AND OLD LACE’’ 


The Love Affairs of Literary Men 





By MYRTLE 
Author of 


-E REED 
A Spinner in the Sun, 
with 18 P. s printed in « 


‘The Master’s Violin 
ortratt lor Pra I vet ‘ull Red Leather 
tet Lavend , $3.50 net 
i has briefly retold the stories the f > gr 
places in E lite ture Here we 1 
1 Vanessa, of P s t 
t e's sentin 


, $2. 
grotesqu 
al p hilan i 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


The Altar Fire 








Crown Svo Net, $1.5 
The Upton Letters, Be sid 
ve expecte 1 to fin 

$ arise yn 


id it 
fr 


' 


Still Waters, and From a College Wind 

; way into the hands of discrimit 

ie fact that their author is a thinke 1 
environment 

Earlier Books by Mr. 

Thre fumes 





ating reader 

Benson 
Beside Still Waters, From a College Window, The Upton Letters 
Crown 8v Each, net, $1.2 Four volumes in a bi 


The Folk Afield 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of ‘‘C 


Children of the Mist,’’ ‘‘ Sons of the Morning,’’ etc 





rown 8 
ariety that acterizes these s 
2 and land Mr. Ph 
y their get 


» Sr 
itienes 


oO 

ies is one of both s scene and character, containing stories of |} 
illpotts’ heroines are singularly attractive, n 

and purity 


ow by their beauty ne “the 
Little Journeys iu. 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 
», with Photogravure Illustrations. Each, 

To the 





$2 





50 Uniform 
Eminent Mustctans 


with Little Fourneys to the Homes 
° 
Homes of Eminent | To the Homes of Eminent 
Artists Orators 
CONTENTS: Raphael, Botticel » da Vinci, CONTENTS Pericles, Mark Antony, Savonarola 
; PR ERP a Corot A . Burke, Will Pitt, Marat, Ingers 
Thorwaldsen, Gainsborough clasques, Corot, ~atrick Henry, Tho S. King, Henry War 
Correggi Paul Veronese, Cellini Thistl scher, Wendell Phillips 
»s eries is well conceived and excellently sustained The most captious critic could not suggest 
pr ent Ne ver was there more satisfactory packing, in more attractive shape, of matter worth at leas 
times the money. Bufialo Commerctal 


The Princess Nadine 
By CHRISTIAN REID 





‘ 


c storv 
irlier book 
nd wit 


Crown 8vo, net, $1.2 
, with many « 
ok, The Man of the Family 
as the occasion demand 
Send for New 


Hlustrated Catalogue 


Author of ‘‘ The Man of the Family,’’ ‘‘ The Chase of an Heiress, 
id drat ati 


* etc. 





effective love passages, and, as for the manner in which it is wri 
1S a guarantee 


that the style is graceful, picturesque 
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A Christmas Carrol ‘Cathedrals and Cloisters 
By GEORGE WITHER of Midland France 


) 30 exquisite and characteristic Illustrations, a Burgundy, Savoy, Dauphiné, Auvergne, Aquitaine 


eames oN ga pempaaame By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE and 
os VIDA HUNT FRANCIS 


mely Printed, Ornamental Cover, | 1/ Authors of 
$2.00 9 ld j $4.00 ** Cathedrals and Cloisters of the South of France’’ 
ue ( $ , , n 
Lntigu Wah 4 Ph ravure and 200 other Illustrations rom Original 
waywhere @ pot that sings of the festal and Photographs anda Map. 2 Volumes th extra, gilt tops, 
CI ‘ be 4 Leosialll , tamped on side with full gilt and « , boxed, $5.00 net 
f hristme n ton sO Irresistib and 4 
ono ia that cheer us in ea tanza of With pen and camera the authors picture the Cathedrals 
ere ae: ; Wither } oa f the Midi, pre: enting the view of the consecrated struct- 
a vritten | seorgt ther ch : Tee | ures as the appear to-day and telling theis life story, with 
its drama and its gior — days of old, before secularism 
| sought t ay its paral zy hand upon them 
| 


North Italian Painters Honoré Daumier 
of the Renaissance | A Collection of his Social and Political Carica- 


| tures, with an Introductory Essay on his Art 


By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 
Author of ‘‘ The Rossettis,’’ etc. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON 
Author of 


Venetian Painters,’’ ‘‘ Florentine Painters,’’ etc. 













rown Svo. Frontis pic $1.50 net | With Photogravure Portrait and 75 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Net $ »” 
Y viedo ° h ‘ rer + ++} rit 
ackn ledged as the foremost au 1 Tl prest ae, a ¥ ‘ 
Italian Renaissance ier’s most it ant works chosen i he grez 
f human ty pes \ rich he has drawn, The book is 
by Miss C ary with su h introductory matter as i 


to make plain the arti meaning, and t — on 


Madame de Staél to great gifts of which this volume will of itself bear 
Benjamin Constant The Salon 


Unpublished Letters and Other Mementos | 4 Study of Prench Society 






and Personalities of the 
ith Century 


By HELEN CLERGUE 


From the papers left by Mme. Charlotte de Constant. 
Edited by Elisabeth de Nolde. Translated by 
Charlotte Harwood 









Ful Ilusirated. $3.00 ne 
rown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50 net After a brief but comprehensive intr: 
t at wth of the French Salo 

ters, in which Madame de Staél’s passionate | yolume mak 1e reader intimately acquainted with four 

1atinonsighad we m u Deffar 
rth, are human documents of great interest, | distinguish i and fas inating women -M e. Du Deffand, 

7 , ty Mme. Geoffrin, Mi me. d'Epinay and Julie de Lespinasse. 

tant as a side-light on the political life of the da 


Old Paths and Legends of 
‘the New England Border 


Connecticut, Deerfield, Berkshire 
By KATHARINE M. ABBOTT 


The Ibsen Secret 


A Key to the Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. 


By JENNETTE LEE 


Professor of English, Smith College 


waiies With Porweit. $1.25 9 Author of ‘‘Old Paths and Legends of New England,”’ etc 
I agrees with Mr. Payne that “‘symbolism i Suc 200 Illustrations. Net $3.50 
ilways to be found in his writings mly she is dis Mis s Abb has utilized her fund of material to draw a 
hist Mae $6 te everywhere to be found in them: | Geuanttal pic ture of the quaint byways of New England 
; : Papaee ale ee | Histo ric spots of national interest, curious or charming 
1 akes clear the 0 la ut-of-the-way places, ‘Indian legends, and Y ankee folk- 
each of Ibseni’s plays lore find full ustic e in Miss Abbott's pages 
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By FRANCIS LYNDI By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


Author of THE GRAFTERS Author of BLINDFOLDED 
Empire Builders The Apple of Discord 
4 A tale of picturesque old San Francisco 4 


A story of adventure, swiftly moving ; of 
railway building in the West, in the moun- 
tains and on the prairie ; of legal battles in 
Chicago; and financial struggles in Wall 
Street, and a story of love everywhere, 


Ihe plots of Highbinders, the agitation of a 
secret band of labor leaders and the fury ot 

i financial panic are woven into one stretch 
of thrilling narrative 

Pictures by ALice BARBER STEPHENS, 

ctures by JAY HAMBIDGE. $1.50 postpaid $1.50 postpaid 
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— HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES’ 
~ ee 
4 “a Stas S 
aes Sa atan 
Sander 
HE career of the Rev. 
Harry Sanderson, known 
as “*Satan’’ in hiscollege days, 
who sowed the wind to reap 
the whirlwind and wonat last 
' through the strangest pen- 
ance the bright prize of love, 
seizes the reader in the strait 
grip of its feverish interest. 
By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES 
Author of HEARTS COURAG- 
EOUS and THE CASTAWAY 
Beautiful drawings in color by k 
One of the drawings in SATAN SANDERSON A. B. WENZELL, $1.50 postpaid 
By WARREN CHENEY) By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of THE CHALLENGE Author of DOUBLE TROUBLE 
His Wite The Broken Lance 
A powerful drama of primitive passions A big story ; crowded with living men 
working in the silent immensity of Alaskan | and women ; full of action; illumined with 
snows, This book confirms the author's title | humor ; vivid, vigorous and tremendously 
to be called the American Turgenief, effective. 
Frontispiece by F, E, SCHOONOVER, Six pictures by C, D, WILLIAMs. ; , 
$1.50 postpaid $1.50 postpa 
By GELETT BURGESS, Author of THE WHITE CAT 4 
‘ \ story of Bohemian life in San Francisco before the disaster, presented with ‘ 
mirror-like accuracy. In architecture THE HEART LINE is of classic 
proportions; in technique, of a high order; in entertainment, fascinating. §& 
Twelve pictures by Lesrer RaLPu $1.50 postpaid 2 
he 9 x . . et 52 ¥. * x aM a ones 
The ROBBS-MERRILE COMPAN YPublishes NDIA 
naga oe 2, ba ap hig BIR BRS RNS BSS AP OS NS es eel a te ae 
whee Seite 2 Ge ae ee Re a ee er a thao Pe : Matta eee 
MAKPUR’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Best Man 


In the manner of HEARTS & MASKS 


ie HAT love will find a way is the theme 
[3 this thoroughly MacGrathian and 
most attractive volume, Irate parents 
may torm and rage, clever rivals may 
scheme and plot, but the best man gets the 
rl, despite all obstacles, 
The sentiment is as gay as a rainbow ; and 
through the book Mr, MacGrath’s sparkling 


humor plays bri iantly as eve 


By the author of THE MAN ON THE BOX and 
HALF A ROGUE 


Eight Striking Pictures by WILL GREFE, $1.50 postpaid 





By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


TheBrass Bowl 


Brimftul of Excitement 
For sheer delight of mystery, romance and ex- 
citing adventures read THE BRASS BOWL. 
— Newark Call, 
[he reader is hurried breathlessly trom one com- 
plication to another.— New York Sun, 

A delightfully fascinating story of action, 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 

postpaid 





Drawn by Will Gref€é for 
THE BEST MAN 





By OCTAVE THANET | 
The Lion’sShare 


ROMANCE of modern American life—which 
Aw ans not “love in idleness,” but hotter-veined 
“ Jove in business No one can tell about it so 
charmingly as does Octave Thanet. 
Along with the love-story there is a mysterious 
disappearance, followed by a thrilling chase ; the 
whole being flavored with rich and kindly humor, 


By the author of THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
With six beautiful Pictures by E. M. ASHE. $1.50, postpaid 
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Lippincott’s New ‘Publications 








Antony and Cleopatra 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D \ new volume of the 
Variorum Shakespeare Royal octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $4.00 net; three 
juarter levant, $5.00 net 

The True Patrick Henry 
By GeorGce MorGan, author of The Issue. The tenth volume of the ‘‘ True Biographies’ 
Series. Twenty-four illustrations. Crown octavo, cloth, $2.00 net; half levant, $5 net 


Francois Rabelais 
By Artuur Titiey, M.A. The third volume of the ‘‘French Men of Letters”’ Series 
With a frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 12mo, cloth, paper label, $1.50 net 


A Book of Quotations, Proverbs, and Household Words 
By W. Gurney BENHAM. Containing over 32,000 references selected from 1 
authors. Thoroughly up-to-date. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, $5 
half morocco, $5.50; three-quarter levant, $7.5 


The Pearl: Its Story, Its Charm, and Its Value 


By W. R. CaTreLue, author of Precious Stones. A volume full of interest, romance, 
and practical value. An ideal gift to the lover of the beautiful gem. Sixteen illustra- 
tions, four of which are in tints. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net Postpaid, $2.12 


Our Trees: How to Know Them 
Photographs from Nature. By Artuur I. Emerson. With a guide to their recog- 
nition at any season of the year, etc., by CLARENCE M. WEED. One hundred and 
forty-eight illustrations. Cloth, $3.75 net 


SUMPTUOUS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


4 


Below the Cataracts Poets’ Country 
By WALTER TYNDALE. The author has Edited by ANDREW Lanc. A charming 
lived among the people, and pictures and elaborate volume, tracing the rela- 
them from the fulness of his knowledge tions of the poets with the aspects of 
An indisperisable book to any one going “their ain countrie.” Fifty full-pag 
to Egypt, and will give pleasure to the illustrations in color by Francis $ 
stay-at-home. Sixty illustrations in Walker. Octavo, cloth, stamped in 
color. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50 net gold, gilt top, $5.00 net 
SPLENDID FICTION—SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
Holiy Beatrix of Clare 
By Ractpun Henry Barsovur. The ro- By Joun Reep Scortr. One of the six 
mance of a Southern girl. Illustrated in best-selling novels. A spirited romance 
color and line. Small 4to. Decorated Illustrated in color by Underwood 
cloth, with medallion. In a box, $2.0 12mo, cloth, $1.50. i 
Beau Brocade When Kings Go Forth to Battle 
By Baroness Orczy. A captivating By WiLitiaAM WALLACE WuirELock. A 
romance of love and chivalry. Illus stirring modern love-story. Illustrated 
trated in color by Underwood 12mo, incolor. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
cloth, $1.50 The Affair at Pine Court 
The Lonely House By Nevson Rust GiLsert. A tale of 
Translated from the German. By Mrs the Adirondacks. Illustrated in colo 
A. L. Wister. Illustrated in color. r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
12mo, cloth, $1.5 The Smuggler 
: By Etta MippLeton TysBou1 A 
The Angel of Forgiveness blithesome story by the author of The 
By Rosa N. Carey Frontispiece in | Wife of the Secretary of State. Mlustrat 
color r2mo, cloth, $1.50 edincolor. t12mo, cloth, $1.<o0 
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1857 The Atlantic Monthly 1907 
Semi-Centennial Offer 


A Year’s Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 


and 
The Atlantic Library of Travel in 6 volumes 














[he subscription to the Atlantic for 1908 will include, without charge, the Novem- 


ber 1907 issue (Special 50th Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 
The volumes comprising the Library of Travel are: 


OUR OLD HOME (England) By NatHanie, HawTHorne 


A standard book on English life and scenery by the great romancer. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND By Wituiam Exuior Gairris 


An American’s interesting observations in the land of dykes. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France 


CASTILIAN DAYS 


By Henry James 


By Joun Hay 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS By Wittiam Dean Howe ts 


Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter, and writer on this journey in Italy 


IN THE LEVANT By Cuartes Duptey Warner 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece, and the Orient 
hese volumes are printed and bound at the Riverside Press and contain 2579 pages of text, and 
83 illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. ‘They are bound in hand- 
me dark red and gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial wooden box 


upon receipt of $1.00. 


We Offer for $1.00 down 





The Atlantic Monthly Library of Travel, 6 volumes . . $16.50 
The Athantio Meuthiy Ger 8906. «wt ltl ttl tll rw et ehlcwl aE 
The Atlantic Monthly 50th Anniversary Number, November 1907 35 
The Atlantic Monthly Christmas issue, December 1907 . . . 35 
The Atlantic Monthly Calendar for 1908. . . . ..... 50 
$21.70 H 











’ MESSRS. 
Special Terms: All the above for $12.00 HOUGHTON. 
$1.00 with order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. MIFFLIN & CO. 


The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a handsome souvenir of BOSTON, MASS. 


the long and distinguished career of the magazine. Upon 
an illuminated card is mounted a block containing a 
quotation from some famous contribution to the 
Atlantic for each day in the year. 


Please send full in- 
formation in regard to 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Library of Travel 
If you are interested, return 
this coupon for FREE illustra- 
ted circular and history of 
the Atlantic. 


ADDRESS 
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IMPORTANT NEW READING 








TRAVEL 


AND ADVENTURE 





Greece and the AZgean Islands 


A delightful book of travel, which should be a source of pleasure to b 
those who know Greece and those mal 


fascinating 


An acco 
with that 


A vivid 
velt 
amore Hill 


Roose 


A soldier's story of Port Arthur, graphically told by a Japanese lieuter 


By PHILIP S. MARDEN 





iaking their 


rst acquaintance 
Profusely illustrated from I 


land photographs 


$3.00 net Post 


The Pulse of Asia 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 
unt of travel and exploration in central Asia, to be 
of Sven Hedin Illustrated. $3.50 net 


Camping with Roosevelt 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 
picture of the breezy, alert, energetic, enthusiastic, 


Fully illustrated from photographs. $1.00 net 


Human Bullets 


By TADAYOSHI SAKURAI 


Postage ext 


whole-soul 
as Mr. Burroughs saw him in the Yellowstone Park and at Sas 
Postpaid, $1 


bot 
with t 


age ext 


compar 
Tra 




















ant. Edited by Alice M. Bacon ith colored frontispiece 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cent 
BIOGRAPHY 
From “ Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt’ — " 
FICTION The Spirit of Old West Point 
sy GENERAL MORRIS SCHAFF 

e ° An uncommonly vivid and readable autobiography. General Schaff was 

Admiral’s Light graduated in 1862 and served under Meade, Hooker, and Grant 
Illustrated. $3.00 met. Postage extra 

By HENRY MILNER RIDEOU'T 


An attractive romance of the New Brunswick 
f 


borders, of river lighthouses, smugglers, and old 
ool country foll 
nates the reader 


a tale that grips and fasci 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The Jessop Bequest 


By ANNA ROBESON BURK 


A strong story of American life containing a 
powerfully drawn group of characters and an un 
usual plot of t Witt 


e most compelling interest 
frontispiece Si. se 


The Princess Pourquoi 


MARGARET SHERWOOD 


By 
Five clever parables told in the form of 1 
fashioned fairy tales with a mediaval setting and 
flavor, and yet with a very modern meaning in 
them for the observant {illustrated $1.50 


Montlivet 


By ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH 


*The best historical novel by a woman since 
‘To Have and to Hold.’ World, New York 
With frontispiece in color. $1.50 


Mr. Tuckerman’s Niecés 


Ry HELEN DAWES BROWN 
An old-fashioned love story of a bachelor-pro 
fessor to whon bequeathed the care of three 


meces It i 


ry which will interest both old 
and young 50 


sa st 
Illustrated. $1 


These 
which The 
trated I 


A centenary memoir of the poet, together with his chief autobiographical 
With portraits 


poer 
poems 


The Life of Stephen Higginson 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


A delightful account of social, political, and commercial New England 
from 1775 to 1830, as recorded in the life of one of her active and public 


volumes complete Col 


Napoleon 


By THEODORE A. DODGE 


Dodge’s great military life of 
the best in the English language I 
Each $4.00 met. Carriage extra 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


By BLISS PERRY 


Outlook calls 
n four volumes 


73 cents met. Postage extra. 





Napoleor 


‘ully illu 





spirited citizens, the grandfather of Col. Higginson. Illustrated. $2.00 
net. Postage 14 cents. 
OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 








Sin and Society 


By EDWARD A. ROSS 


With an Introductory Letter by Peestpent Roosevert j 


A scathing arraignment of modern business ethics and a brilliant exposi 


tion of th 


e principles underlying the government's recent 
$1.00 net Pos 


radical polx 
, 


tage extra 


Home, School, and Vacation — 


A hook 


of practical suggestions for parents and teachers 
$1.25 net 


Postage extra 


= 












Tllustrated Bulletin sent FREE upon request 





4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON 


HOUGHTON | 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





Mrs. Wiggin’s 


New Christmas SRomance 


The Old Peabody Pew 


armingly illustrated in color by ALICE BAR 
ER STEPHENS, with elaborate decoration 

each page in color, and pictorial cover 
This delightful romance of Christmastide is bub 
ng over with native wit and humor. It has it 
thos, too, but is a story which leaves the reader 
roughly satisfied. Mrs. Wiggin is bound to gain a 
ll wider audience for her work through this charm- 
episode in Maine village life 


All 


Longfellow’ ~ 
Classic Poem of Home Life 


The Hanging of the Crane 


With twelve magnificent illustrations in color 
A. I. KELLER, marginal decorations in tint 
each page and a dainty and beautiful cover 

One of the most popular and beautiful poems of 

me life. It is a household classic which all home 

akers appreciate and enjoy, and in this artistic form 

makes an elaborate and appropriate gift-book 
Tall crown 8vo, boxed, $2.00 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


The first separate edition published of “Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’’ Longfellow’s most interesting and 
ypular poem for children. With many original illus- 


rations in pen and ink . 
~~ , 16mo0, $1.00 


Howells’s 
Delightful Book of Trabel 


Venetian Life 


(wenty full-page sketches in color by the 
vell-known artist E.H.GARRETT make this 
iew edition of exceptional interest. 
Mr. Howells las made a number of important re- 
ions for this noteworthy edition, and has written 
t charming introduction and a new final chapter 
titled ‘‘Venice Revisited,” that will greatly add 
the reader’s pleasure in the be 0k 


Octavo, boxed, $5 oo. 


ntispiece from ** The Old Peabody Pew” 








JUVENILES 





The 
Camp-Fire of Mad Anthony 


By EVERETT rOMLINSON 


A stirring Re wrt fod story for boys, beain- 
ning with the tea burning in New Jersey Illus 
trated. $1.50 


Faithless Nelly Gray 


Hood's most famous humorous poem, pub- 
hed in a holiday booklet and illustrated with 
id-fashioned cuts by Robert Seaver after the 
tyle of his ‘John Gilpin.” Square 18m 


~ Harry’s Runaway 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
l 
bo telling of the escapades of a runaway young 
ster and the direful results of his wrong-doing 
draws a strong moral 
12mo, $1.25 


Illustrated in color 


Friends and Cousins 


By ABPIE FARWELL BRCWN 


and Sisters.” 
to youthful readers as the author of many charn 
s 


ing stories. Square 12mo, illustrated $1.0 


Cut by KATHARINE G. BUFFUM 


The more familiar Mot’ er Goose Rhymes, ac 


A wholesome and amusing book for younger 


While writing, a book of adventure, Mrs. Miller 


A story for young children which carries on the 
same characters which appeared in “ Brothers 
Miss Brown is already well known 


Mother Goose in Silhouettes 


companied by amusing silhouettes. A fascinating 
little gift-book for children. Square 18mo, 7¢ cts 
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Fiction 


THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON CROW 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, author of ‘‘ Beverly of Graustark,” “ Jane Cable,” etc., 
etc. Iustrated. 12mo, cloth , : ; i ; ; ; R otra . $1.50 
THE HALO 
By BETTINE von HUTTEN, author of “Pam,” “Pam Decides,” etc., etc. Illustrated by 
Martin Justice. 1amo, cloth . ; _ ‘ . 5 - ; ; ‘ i $1.5¢ 
THE STOOPING LADY 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, author of *‘ The Forest Lovers,”’ ‘‘ Richard Yea and Nay,” etc., etc. 


Illustrated. 1r2mo, cloth . ‘ , : . ‘ ; , ‘ - $1.50 
HER SON 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, author of ‘ Brothers,”’ “The Hill,” etc., ete. Frontis- 

piece by WaLter Everett. a2mo, cloth ‘ . e ° ° . ° , ‘ $1.50 


THE HEART OF JESSY LAURIE 
By AMELIA E. BARR, author of ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ‘“‘ The Maid of Maiden Lane,”’ 
et et Frontispiece and inlay on cover by HARRISON FisHER. tr2mo, cloth . : $1.50 
THOSE QUEER BROWNS 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY, author of “The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia,” ‘‘ The 
Singular Miss Smith,” etc., et Fre — and inlay on cover by HARRISON FIsHER. 12 
lot! ‘ . : ° ° ° ° . : $1.50 
THE REVELATIONS OF INSPE CcCTOR MORGAN 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, author of “Sylvia Arden,” “The Ways of the Millionaire,” et 
etc. 12mo, cloth . ° ° ° ° ° ° P ° ° A . P 3 $1.5 











































Allustrated and Miscellaneous Books 
MY LADY CAPRICE 


By J= res sth FPARNOL With full-page illustrations in color by CHaARLoTtTE WEBER DiTzZLer, 

an¢ IT lecorations by T. B. pet am 8vo, cloth, boxed ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; $1.50 
MOTHER 

By OWEN WISTER, author of “The Virginian,” “Lady Baltimore,” etc. With eight illus- 

trations, four of whi h ire in colors, by Joun Ray. Also decorative borders and cover in full 

colors r2mo, cloth , ° . ° ° ° ° ° 2 ° e ° . $1.25 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 
By WALTER SICHEL, author of “ Bolingbroke and His Times,” “ Disraeli, a Study,” etc. 
New edition. Illustrated. Cloth . ‘ P ° ‘ - ‘ a ‘ . net, $3.50 
A SPRING FORTNIGHT IN FRANCE 
3y JOSEPHINE TOZIER, author of “Among English Inns,” etc. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs and maps. 8vo, cloth ° ° ° : ‘ : net, $2 
A GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES 
By FREDERICK A. OBER, author of “Our West Indian Neighbors,” etc. Profusely illus- 
trated and with many maps. Flex ible cloth ‘ , : ‘ . probably, net, $2.00 
Flexible leather . ° . probably, special net, $2.50 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITE BATU RE 


By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, author of “ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century,” 
‘* Letters on Life,” etc., etc., and THOMAS SECCOMBE. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 3 vols., net, $6.00 
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The preliminary interview that the employer has with every applicant for a position 
msists mostly of questions which the applicant is required to answer. This is just as 
ue with the private business house or corporation as it is in the civil service. The 
man who can answer these questions clearly, correctly and decisively is the man who 

ts the place. Guesses, suppositions and imaginings won’t do—only facts have a cash 
value—and the position goes to the man who 4nows. The man who knows, and knows 
that he knows, get his information from 


The New International 





Encyclopaedia J 


20 Volumes 16,000 Pages 100,000 Subjects 7,000 Illustrations 


The New International is authoritative, accurate and authentic. Hundreds of thousands F ee 
of dollars were expended upon this great work to make it an absolutely reliable, complete C oe 
1 modern encyclopzedia, & 
No other reference work contains such up-to-date, practical information on so 9 g #8 
ny subjects of general every-day interest. Its moderate price and our easy Sd 
yment plan place this work within your reach. -—_ 
Editors-in-Chief of The New International Encyclopedia: DANIEL &. 
CoiT GILMAN, LL.D., Harry Tuurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Yr 4 SOS 
I ANK Moore Cosy, M.A., assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars PASCO 


| experts in the country. » ale 


For Easy Payment Plan, Descriptive Pamphlet, 
Etc, Read, Fill Out and Mail This COUPON — 


__ _ DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers & Seo 
372 Fifth Avenue New York City Ho" Caro 


Ex : wee 
| The original picture of “The Man Who Knows, MP NSF KS” 
| printed in colors on extra heavy paper, suitable a ¥ — 





for framing, sent to any address on receipt of 10c. ° “ : 
| ; 2 = Sve, ° o SF 4 ~ & ; 
Watch for the next advertisement of “The-Man Who Knows.” ser ev SF er KK 
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FALL ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE WAY OF A MAN by Emerson Hough 


dy 


the Indians, 


perils on la 


derness 


confronted 


Maie: A tale of st 


on every p 


) Civil War, 
the story opens in Vir- 
ends there. It is full of 


reacher\ 


under 


f t novel is laid 
West during the 


vard move- 


enture, of fights with 


of close es« apes from 
id and w iter, of 
’ of life in the 

uch conditions as 


Man and his 
irring incident 


love 


wil- 


the fret 
iit iit 


ige. The characters 





isly drawn 


ate life and human feeling. 


Cloth, éocerative 
Price $1.50 


A Great and 


Author of 


Illustrated by 
G. WRIGHT 


, and t 


Wonderful Novel by the 
“The Mississippi Bubble” 








AT THE FOOT OF 


THE 


by Gene 


RAINBOW 


Stratton-Porter 


BIG GAME AT SEA 


by 
Charles Frederick Holder 





Price $1.50 





J. 


ARCHIBALD 
McKACKNEY 


(Collector of Whiskers) 
By Ralph D. Paine 


Price $1.25 








_CAMP_ AND 


necessarv 


1 













lume 





dot r ted in Mr. White's inimitabl 
ble than this most interesting t 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
RUSSIA IN PACIFIC 
ASIA 


By Frederick McCormick 


T by 
Ron tie il 
€ for 
e ¢ 

ro the 

ec r 
nes from yf 

> pul é 

2 Vols. 


far the most impor 
te war t ‘ 
e ~~ Mt Met 
x Pr re 
Russian A 
‘ 
1 box. 


Price $6.00 net. 








THE ROMANCE OF 
AN OLD-TIME SHIP- 
MASTER 


Edited by Ralph D. Paine 


1 most « 
v a rt 
ont 
( r 
Price $1.50 





nterspers 


ait 1 are pertix 
»: he has writ ten noth ing more va 
loth, decorative. 


Price $1.25 ‘net 
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THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


35 and 37 W. 3ist Street, NEW YORK 
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“THE MAGAZINE OF THE MOMENT” 

















THE ESSENTIAL MAGAZINE FOR HOPEFUL AMERICANS 











emer cmap 
WW, 
} 
w 
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‘cial interest to motorists. 


IT HAS NO SPECIAL NUMBERS but the November number is of 


It contains a wide range of articles related to the 


AUTOMOBILE :— 


fle 


iy or work, 


“AN INTIMATE EXCURSION ALONG THE ROADS OF NORMANDY” 
“THE SPANISH BANDIT AND THE MOTOR CAR” 

“THE GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA” 
“GOOD ROADS FOR THE PEOPLE” 

“MOTORING TO THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION” 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE in its literature and its art covers every 


1 of outdoor endeavor in which human men and women live, whether it be 


FIVE GREAT FEATURES FOR 1908 


The — Builders of Old Salem, by Ralph D. Paine. A romance of old ships’ logs, stories of 
ast, of courageous men—t Need spirit of old New England seafaring days, a unique and vivid 
te daaiel eas | literat 
Vivid Pictures of Every Day Life. The story of wheat. A wonderful tale. How harvest problems 
and conqu i farms as large as European kingdoms, There will be a serie f these big farming 
he corn, potatoes, sugar, cotton, Written to interest you, whether you are a city dweller or 
{ nconventional Travel Articles, by Robert Dunn, an explorer and mountain climber who has 
ising volcanoes, You will be interested in his story of the Aleutians, where he stands upon a new- 
c island, the you gy land in tl World J 1 phe togray hs it for us ‘‘ smoking hot.” 
Phe Tent wdiices, Albert Bigelow Paine. In the same charming way in which Mr. Paine 
‘The Van Dwel Bag Sage 8 a yw pictures certain civilized sojourners in the wilderness 


Life Stories of American Cities, crowded with romance and adventure of the past, and pictured by 
nd photograph in the very spirit as they are to-day. 
s is only a suggestion. The twelve numbers of the magazine during the year wil 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 and 37 West 3ist Street, New York 


1 be full of such, and 
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Fourth Edition—100th Thousand 


Within Twenty-five Days After Publication 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


A Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of “THAT PRINTER OF UDELL’S” 


A sterling good novel” ‘Amidst all the ordinary literature of 

Chicago Daily News. . THE SHEPHERD the day, it is as a pure, white ston: 

= OF THE HILLS set up along adreary road of une ad 

Ly ing monotony”’—Asuffalo Courter. 

“It is a heart-stirring story. A tale to 
bring laughter and tears; a story 
to be read and read again” 


—Grand Rapids Herald. 


“One of the really good books of t! 
year. ... A powerful and analyti- 
cal study of character” 

— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

‘ati -~ “The story is a delightful mingling of 
The characters are excellently por- name le GaP love and sadness, of strength and 

trayed”—New York Globe. = weakness” —Buffalo Times. 


352 pages. Eight Illustrations by Weddell. 12mo. Cloth. Ornamented Cover. 1.50 
Author's biography and portrait, printed on India tint in dowble-tone (5x 7%), with every book 


For Sale Wherever Deeks Are Sold 


“A most interesting story” 
~ St, Louis Republic. 


“Deserving of generous praise” 
— Chicago Journal. 


a 


“Better than the author's first work” 
Boston Transcript. 


“It is a story of human emotions” 
— Nashville Banner. 


























CATALOG FREE @22232" BOOKS irexsscc 

Bar, ns onevery pay 

t Writes for it today Bibles, Periodicals, et: 

Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all publishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled 

promptly. Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent, postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers 

testify to the advantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders. Our prices are con- 
vincing. Unequaled service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 

Established 1895 THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Secy. and Treas. Incorporated 15% 

Largest Sellers of Books by Mail ie the Ww Wabesh Avenue, CHICAGO, iLL 








orid 266-268 
e will not honor fc from large cities like New York i hil 














TWO' ONE ONE FREE! 


The New Book The Magazine 


“Country Homes | Fease&Garden 
and Gardens of | 72 Pages Monthly. 
Moderate Cost.” | Beautifully Printed. 


25c. a Copy. 
dhacis $3.00 a Year. 





THE MAGAZINI 


THE BOOK 






























paper, contain handsomest magazine in America. Brimful of + 


The 








1g PLANS It rt TIONS of P sting f B00 
£ : : ATI 1g “ m $ ical ideas, and beautiful reproductions, of special value and 
te 1 by the for st arch ts. and fully described 
. » the home-lover, covering the whole field of artist t 
A practi t n the whole subject of home buildin 
ng a os lesign, mater finish. fire-proofing, rardening, decorating, etc., showing how to make one dollar d 
rnishing wall ad ration, planting 1 gardens, «ll y work of tw and earning tt subscription price many time 
the ve wr Timely articles by leading architects, decorator nd lands 
Wt * planning to buy, buile improve 
ry re planning ild or improve a jeners, and other authorities from month to month, giving tt 
home place, you will need and er this artist ni 
- ‘ and sanest ideas on how to make the most of your house and 
ractica k which is made exclu ly for subscr 





» House & GARDEN, FREE OF COST. Send no money! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER We send this book at no cost to you, together with curr 
copy of ‘‘ House and Garden” for examination. If 
like ‘‘ House and Garden,” simply send us $3.00 for a full year's subscript 


Sign and mall the coupon in lower corner 








and we will present you ‘‘ Country Homes of Moderate Cost” absolutely fr 
If you do not want them, return the book only, within 5 days at our expe! 


Country Homes and Gardens of Moderate Cost | BOTH $3 00) 
House and Garden, 25c. a Copy, $3 ayear /{ FOR 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THEODORE ‘ROOSE VELT 
PEecatone Ruin 


nteresting human document . reproduced in the President’s own 


rel so aroha in which Mr. spool y then in the New York State 
Assemb lv, told of his ancestry and his political interests, and described 


his favorite recreations. 
By Mary ‘Baker By F. Marion 
Crawford 


G. Eddy 


An article, reproduced in facsimile, A new story—a very remarkable story 
‘Youth and Young Manhood,” in for even Mr. Crawford—entitled ‘‘ The 
ich Mrs. Eddy, the leader of Chris- King’s Messenger,” the recital of a vivid 
Science, gives a masterly and prac- dream in which the Great King’s Mes- * 
al discourse to the young American. senger really came. 


By E. Phillips By Alfred Henry 


Oppenheim ewis 

ppenh L 

\nother powerful, thrilling story of the Still another ‘‘ Wolfville” tale—‘‘ The 
mg Arm of Mannister”’ series, in Domestic Protectorate of Missis Bill’ 
ich Mannister begins his Nemesis-like an even better story in every respect 

reer of wreaking vengeance on the than any of the preceding world-famous 

st of his many enemies. “Wolfville”’ series. 


A ‘Powerful New Serial 


“THE KINGDOM OF EARTH.” 


The author is still unknown, but before the last installment of this 
wonderful story is finished his name will be among the most famous 
novelists of the day. ‘‘ The Kingdom of Earth,’’ beginning in Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan, is the thrilling love romance of a European prince 
and a beautiful, talented American girl. It is so full of mystery and 
exciting adventure that when you once start it you will read it to the 


end. 
All These and Many More in 
NOVEMBER 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Send $1 for a Year’s Subscription Now 


10 Cents 


2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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TREASURE-HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 
WEBS TER’S 


“> aINTERNATIONAL 








eh DICTIONARY 


y Perhaps you regard a dictionary as a mere list of words, con- 


i) 


Ve-3 s 
pa y2 f ij sulted only for spelling and definition. The INTERNATIONAL 
1 ¥) i: j 


y 7) 

: we 15 answers with authority ALL KINDS of questions. Itis areliable 
H % A ba p and up-to-date library in one book. Plan of contents follows: 
| ———_—_— Colored Plates; Flags, State Seals, Etc. 
|e —rmemmernee Grief History of the English Language. 
Ve wan Guide to Pronunciation. 
wee Scholarly Vocabulary of English. 
Diction of Fiction. 
= Revised Gazetteer of the World. 
m= Revised Biographical Dictionary. 
a VOCabulary of Scripture Proper Names. 
= Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Names. 
Vocabulary of English Christian Names. 
== Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Abbreviations and Contractions. 
25,000 New Words, 2,380 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN THE INTERNATIONAL? 





























} WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY, Largest of our abridgments. 
Regular and Thin Paper Editions, 1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Write for “‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen Pages, FREE, Desk K, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
GET TEE Es Tt. 


sap ene Sle rt va 
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The Future in America 
By H. G. WELLS 


This is a remarkable book about America. It is the work of an English critic who 
has achieved a wonderful reputation for his keen analysis of present conditions and for 
his gift of vision into the future. 

Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled him to view our country in its many 
phases—social, economic, material. With rare insight he has grasped American condi- 
tions as no one else has done. He puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt but only dimly comprehended, and in striking but con- 
vincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 














If you are a Book-lover 
You need this Catalogue 


During the last three years we have sold over a million copies of “‘used books” to private 

buyers and to public libraries. Every used book is pores, second-hand condition, 

as it is our aim to give big value and entire satisfaction. Upon this record we have built up 
an enormous trade. e also sell new books in large quantities. We buy publishers’ 
“Remainders” at a price that enables us to sell them at rock bottom figures. 


Drop a Postal for our Fall and Winter Catalogue of Newest Publications 

and Used books now being withdrawn from The Booklovers and Tabard Inn Libraries. It con 

tains a full list of special bargains in Fiction, Science, History, Religion, Biography, Travel, Literature, etc. 
THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 

Sales Department 1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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| Why You Ought to Know 














The Burr Mcintosh 
Monthly 


Among magazines The BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY has no counterpart; it is not 
only different from all others, but it is 
eoneeded to be the most beautiful, artistie 
and sumptuous periodical ever produced. 


It ay peals to people who appre iate the best in 
e illustrations presented in an unusual manner, 


EVERY NUMBER IS 
A PORTFOLIO OF ART 
SUBJECTS 


Every issue of The BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY contains a number of fine subjects 
rinted on heavy plate paperin UNUSUAL AND 
SPLENDID COLOR effects and inserted at in- 
tervals throughout the magazine. In addition to 
these art subjects in colors, there is an art supple- 
ment printed in art-tone ink of special shades. 
The balance of the magazine Is printed in sepia double-tone ink (the results look like photogravures 
on fine enamel paper in the highest perfection of the printer’s art. All of the illustrations are selected 
with extreme care and consist of unusual portraits of celebrities, selected scenes in different parts of 
the world and of uncommon incidents. Altogether a monthly collection of superb pictures not to be had 
from any other source. The entire magazine is bound with silk cord harmonizing with the color scheme 
of the cover. 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY A FRAME 


And YOU will find more than enough choice pictures in every number of The BURR McINTOSH 

MONTHLY to add a charm to any room in your home by framing them in the dainty yet inex- 

pensive frames of Japanese Wood Veneer. Read our Offer Number Two below, which gives you 
opportunity to try these frames at a nominal cost. 


THE CHRISTMAS, 1907, NUMBER. 


Each year we are told that it will be impossible for us to produce a more beautiful Christmas 
Number than the one of the year before, and the task is certainly not an easy one We believe, 
wever, that the Christmas, 1907, Number (of all newsdealers, November 20th, at 50 cents a 
WILL BE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL crn \Y NUMBER OF A MAGAZINE EVER 
UBLISHED. The cover will be from a design by the celebrated French artist Alphonse 
Mucha, and printed in several colors and gold. There will be a goodly number of superb colored 
plates and a wealth of exquisite portraits and unusual landscapes. 


OUR. SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFERS 


A SPECIMEN PAGE MUCH REDUCED 












No, 1—The BURR Mi INTOSH MONTHLY is 2s centsa No. 2—If you will send us $3.00 for 1908 subscription 
py, except the double’ Christmas Nun bers. w and 20 cents additional, $3.20 in all, we will send 
are always 50 cen If you will send $3. 00 * ) bsol ly f the Novemt nd December Nun 
ur address below fo > year 10908, we will set absolutely free the Nove or. aon ——— = ws 
absolutely free th: e November and December, 1907 bers of 1907, the Christmas Number of 1906 and SIX 
imbers and also the Christmas Number of 1006, and OF OUR JAPANESE WOOD VENEER FRAMES 
= uur fine PORTFOLIO OF ART, consisting of 5 Went 1 e . ‘. 3; + x —™m 
sele ted pictures, attractively mounted, and which lotal value, $4.55 Canadian subscribers must remit 
retails for 50 cents Total value of the offer $4.75 $:.85, and subscribers to other foreign countries 
Car adian subscri bers must remit $3.75, and subscribers (ercept Cuba and Mexico) $4 , because of addi- 
in « \er foreign countries (except Cuba and Mexico) ’ 


. tiong pnostare 
$4.20, ause of additional postage tional postage 


REMEMBER: YOUR ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO US TO SECURE THE EXTRA MAGAZINES AND 
PREMIUMS, AND NOT THROUGH ANY OTHER SOURCE. 


Tf vou wish to know The BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY before accepting this 


offer, send us 25 cents for the November Number or buy it of your newsdealer 


BURR PUBLISHING CO., F-4 West 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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THE REAL 


LAWSON 


By Frank FayAnt 


The life-story of one of the most remarkable and most misunder- 
stood men of the day. An unprejudiced measure of his character 
and place in American finance. In this series of articles, the 
author will lay bare Mr. Lawson’s record as a speculator, promoter 
and reformer. He relates in an intimate way how Mr. Lawso1 
rose from obscurity and poverty to a position of great wealth and 
molder of public opinion. 


DRUGGING 
A RACE 


By Samuet Merwin 


China’s opium curse traced to England’s commercial greed. How 
a Christian people is demoralizing a Pagan race. This series has 
been written by Mr. Merwin as a result of his personal, searching 
investigations in the Far East. It is a startling and appalling 
story excellently told. 


SUCCESS 


MAGAZINE 


10 CENTS ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 








“In the public service” characterizes, perhaps, stronger than any other 
phrase, the editorial and business policy of Success MaGazine. Its great 
influence and prestige, the principle upon which it was founded, to- 
gether with its enormous working forces, are employed in the interest of 
the public. In fact, it has been, and is to-day, a powerful dynamo, trans- 
mitting a mighty force that is deadly to all evil and helpful to all that is good 
in American life This, with a great array of good, wholesome fiction 
and humor, makes it one of the most interesting periodicals published. 
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WOMANS HOME 
COMPANION 


NOVEMBER TEN CENTS 


risunder- 
character 
cles, the 
promoter 

Lawsot 
ealth and 





i A Girl to Love— 


series has 

searching a problem to solve, a hero to puzzle over ~- these are a few 

appalling 

of the good things which await the reader of Elizabeth 

Stuart Phelps’ greatest novel, “Though Life Us Do Part.” 
The first chapters of this important serial, seven short 

| E stories, a dozen special articles of interest to women, and 


fifty pages of practical departments are ail in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
is woman s home companion in Goo, homes 
One Dollar will make it so in yours, Address 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fhe CopleyPrints | 


make choice rifts: also unsurp issed as p 
tures for one’s home Long recognized by 
the most eminent art as the best art re- 


productions made in America, ‘* Excellent,” 
says John S. Sargent ‘I could not wish 
bettered,” writes | awie A. Abbey. 

At Art Stores or sent on approval. Fifty 
cents to $20.00, ILLUSTRATED CAT. 
ALOGUE (its 200 illustrations including 
works by Abbey, Alexander —— Jones, 
Sargent, Saint-Gaudens, and so on) sent 
upon receipt of 25 cents (stamps), which 

irge may be deducted from a subsequent 
purchase of the Prints themselves. A dove pic- 


Pe ince, 


ure, Religion, oy 


Curtis & Cameron, 1, pss.Picee: Boston 


copyright 1897 6) 








PAPA or MAMMA send your name ess FOLKS] 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 





Btels, It 


> 

and address for a copy of LITTLE FOLKS. the FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
beat magusine in the world fore hildren from 
mutans dear little sterles and poems« 
tn bie type for the methncctchy rendera and an 
ofster esuet wight terend aloud to 

tiny Itateners. t y sweet and dainty pict 
n pful depart vents There is 
nothing just like te I is send you a free 

ated. Ad aoe S 


s. E. Cassino Co., Dept. F, Salem, Mass. 























PRICES. 


wn and operate the largest hand book bindery in this 
country. I have had to take from three publishing houses, 
who were in financial trouble, my payment for binding books 
for them in sheet stock (books without binding). These I 
have bound at odd times when the bindery was not crowded 
with work, so that I can sell them, beautifully bound, at most 


unusual prices, and on small payments. 


SUE FRENCH COURT MEMOIRS DE MUSSET 
DE KOCK ARABIAN NIGHTS STEVENSON 
BALZAC SHAKESPEARE EMERSON 
ELIOT DE MAUPASSANT VOLTAIRE 
PEPYS’ DIARY GIBBON’S ROME THACKERAY 
TOLSTOY PRESCOTT and others. 
It will be necessary for you to write at once in order to get 


my descriptive catalogue of these books. 


ipproval, so that you can see 
making any payments; but in « 


must write 


CLINTON T. BRAINARD, 


offer you at once, 


Department M, 425 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY. 
MAGAZINE 
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I will send them on 
what you are buying before 


der to take advantage of this 


Social Usages 
at 


Washington 


BY 


FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


Author of “‘ Social Customs,’’ etc. 


HIS book covers not only the 
fixed etiquette of official 
circles, but also the new soci 
|issues that have come up under 


| the Roosevelt administration. Th 
|volume is a 
| thoritative guide not only to th 


valuable and 
intricacies of Washington etiquette, 
but to the usages of good societ 
everywhere, since the larger cities 
are coming each year to c nforn 
the standards 
capital. 

Among the topics fully treated 
are: Calling — When and Upor 
Whom; Men’s Calls and Women’s 
Calls; The Matter of Precedence 
American Official Etiquette; Dipl 
matic Etiquette; White House Et:- 
quette —- Receptions, Calls, etc.; 
General Entertaining; Recent In- 
novations under the Roosevelt ad 
ministration; Distinctive Features 
of Washington Society, etc. 


Price, $1.00 net. 


more and more to 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISER. 
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A Brilliant Monthly Review 
of World Events 


To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great movements 
afoot on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of the world 


-—to grasp their full meaning—read CURRENT LITERATURE. 

This magazine compels reading by the tremendous interest of its sub- 
It has been brought by its editor, Edward 
J. Wheeler, to the forefront as a magazine of timeliness that 
appeals to intelligent men and women who wish to know the best that is 


jects and their cosmic sweep. 


“Its editorial review of 
is the best I know.” 


said and done in all fields of human activity. 


” says Dr. Heber Newton, “ 


Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, 
Science, Religion, Literature, Art, Music and The Drama, and of the 
people who keep the world turning around. 


current events, 


It gives the best from all 
periodicals and keeps one abreast of the culture of the age in all lines 
of thought and achievement. To the busy man and woman it is indis- 


pensable. It is the magazine that keeps you educated. 


The ideal magazine for every home, of interest to every member of 
the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary luxury. 


Published monthly, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy—all news stands 
Send 10 cents for sample copy and examine it carefully. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
41-43 West 25th Street, New York 
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‘ots Ihe Leading Review of the World 


THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


Edited by GEORGE HARVEY 
Greater Quantity—Better Quality—Lower Price 





THE GREAT MINDS OF AMERICA 


Goldwin Smith is the subject of the first of these papers, an able study of 
this distinguished man and important figure in twentieth-century thought. 
A full-page frontispiece portrait accompanies the text. The second will be 
President Eliot, of Harvard University. 


MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


continues to delight the many readers who have eagerly followed the earlier 
chapters of this wonderful life story. The veteran humorist’s reminiscences 
form the most unique and valuable biographical writing of the age. The 
delightfully discursive and episodic style permits of taking up the Auto- 
biography at any point without reference to preceding chapters. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES ON FINANCE 
will be of frequent and timely appearance. They will be contributed by 
those best qualified to speak authoritatively on financial problems and 
conditions, and will be of interest and value not only to large investors, 
but to every man who seeks the intelligent handling of small savings. 


REAL LITERATURE IN THE MAKING 


will receive the REVIEWw’s constant attention in critical essays by eminent 
men of letters and in reviews of all important new books as they appear. 
Collectively these articles will form a considerable body of admirable criticism, 
adequate, informing, and entertaining, on the literary output of the day. 


THE EDITOR’S DIARY—WORLD POLITICS 


and other regular features of the REvIEw will be maintained as heretofore, 

rounding out a magazine touching the world’s progress at all important 

points, and maintaining an attitude of clear, candid, and impartial 
discussion of all great questions. 





merican 


New York 


Please send me the 


Review for the year Price, 35 Cents a Copy—$4.00 a Year. 


1908, including the Oc 


er, November, and 


mbers of 1907 l'o every subscriber sending four dollars for the Review for 1908, the 
October, November, and December, 1907, numbers will be sent free of 


charge. Use the form found on attached coupon. 


The North American Review 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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APPLETON’S 





GREAT SERIALS 


No magazine can offer a 
better program: the next nov- 
els by Hall Caine, the most 
popular novelist in the world; 


by Robert W. Chambers, the 


most popular of American 
novelists, and by Elinor M. 
Lane, author of “Nancy 
Stair”; in other words, three 
splendid $1.50 novels. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 


The writers of these will 
include Edith Wharton, 
author of “The House of 
Mirth”; Booth Tarkington, 


author of ‘* Monsieur Beau- 


caire’; Myra Kelly, Lloyd, 
Osbourne, Margaret De- 
phage ag everybody w orth 
reading, in 
illustrated . pain artists. 








ARTICLES GRAVE AND GAY 


Appleton’s keeps too closely 
in touch with events to foretell 
our articles far. But we shall 
have the best by the best. 
John T. McCutcheon, Amer- 
ica’s most popular cartoonist, 
is writing and illustrating a 
series for us. George Ade is 
writing his own Reminiscences, 
the drollest of al] his laughter- 
lifting works. Samuel G. 


Blythe is writing a series. The 
Governors of the Mid-West- 
ern States are writing for us. 
There will be humor, science, 
travel, personal reminiscences, 
adventure, politics, something 
delightful and worth while for 
every member of the family. 
You simply cannot afford to 
miss it, at only $1.50 a year. 
I5 cents a copy. 


If you will send us $1.50 we will send you 


A copy of the regular cloth 
bound illustrated edition 
of the great sensation 


2. Together with a full year’s 
subscription —twelve unusual 
numbers of 


THE FIGHTING CHANCE APPLETON’S MAGAZINE 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


ORDER IT NOW 














D. APPLETON @ CO., 


HARPER'S 


PUBLISHERS, 


MAGAZINE 





NEW YORK 





ADVERTISER. 


MAGAZINE 
FOR 1908 






















































































































































































































THE WHOLE FAMILY 











A Novel. Written by Twelve 


Famous American Authors 


will be published serially in HARPER’S BAZAR during 1908, 
BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS, 1907, NUMBER. 

The plan of “The Whole Family” has brought about a 
brilliantly novel and interesting result. It consists of twelve chap- 
ters, each ch: apter written by a different author, and each author 
the mouthpiece, so to spez ak, of one member of the “ family.’ 
Thus, one author writes the “father’s” chapter, another the 
“ mother’s” chapter, a third that of the “old maid aunt,” etc., etc. 
Moreover, each author has had an absolutely free hand in the 
writing of his chapter and in the development of the plot. 

The complete lists of authors and characters are given below. 
The names of individual authors will not be attached to their 
chapters, however, during the serial publication of the novel. 
Thus, the public will have the stimulating interest of guessing 
each month the name of the writer of that month’s instalment. 


THE AUTHORS 
William Dean Howells Henry van Dyke 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
John Kendrick Bangs Mary Stewart Cutting 
Mary R. S. Andrews Edith Wyatt 
Mary Heaton Vorse Elizabeth Jordan 
Alice Brown Henry James 


THE CHARACTERS 


The Father The Old Maid Aunt 
The Mother The School Girl 

The Married Daughter The School Boy 

The Married Son The Engaged Daughter 
The Daughter-in-Law The Grandmother 

The Son-in-Law The Friend of the Family 


15c. a Copy HARPER’ S BAZAR 51-0 a Year 
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WEEKLY} 











WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE HARVEY ||-=—== 





























WHE scope of HARPER’S WEEKLY makes 
it the foremost publication of its kind in 
America. 


Its widely quoted “Comment”? is recog- 
nized as the most able, authoritative, and impartial edito- 
rial summary appearing in any journal in this country. In 
it are discussed the vital happenings of the day in every 
important field of human thought and activity. 


It furnishes a valuable and interesting record of the 
progress of the world. Its illustrations present history with 
the unquestioned accuracy of photographs. 


In fiction it offers the work of the best living writers : 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Anthony Hope, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, A. E. W. Mason, Justus Miles Forman, Hamlin 
Garland, Thomas A. Janvier, Will N. Harben, Roy Rolfe 


Gilson, George Ade. 


It has correspondents in the leading capitals of the 
world, and is thereby enabled to present history in the making. 


10 Cats FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS ,”*2? 


Per Year 
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Interesting and Informing Books 


The Life of 
CHARLES A.DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 


The most readable biography that I have had in 

hand for many a day Judge GeorGe GRay 

I have read the Lije of Charles A. Dana from be 

end with lively and increasing interest 

lhe two hundred pages 182-380 struck me asa verita 
contribution to the history of the War of Secession.” 

CHARLES Francis ADAMS 

interest and wonderfully well 


Of extraordinar\ 
I can imagine no one beginning it and laying it 


vn.’’—Hon. Ropert T. LIncoin 
! ince the biography of an Ameri 


itis many years 
citizen has been awaited with more interest.’ 


Y. Sun 
With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


nning to 


Discoveries in Every-Day Europe 
By Don C. Seitz 


The author, with shrewdness and observant humor, has done that impossibl 


thing, written a new kind of book about Europe. This is pure fun, original 


humor, American wit. It is a book of delicious chuckles, not 
And the pictures are as funny as the writing—nearly 
It skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere the sun 


a guide book, 


not a travel book. and 


that 1s saying a lot 


shine of a laugh 
Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $3.25 net 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By Henry James 


“The most original book of travels we have ever read 


” 


and to the careful reader one of the most i!luminating 

London Spectator 

‘*Never before have we been given such remarkable ar 
entrancing descriptions of cities, localities, and people.” 


Boston Time 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 


HENRY JAMES 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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‘* Harper’s Bazar Sets the Fashion’’ 


THE THANKSGIVING BAZAR 


“HE Thanksgiving Number of Harper’s BAZAR contains 
an unusually attractive list of stories and helpful articles, 
includifg the following : 
\ THANKSGIVING MESSAGE .. . . . . By Anne O’Hacan 
BILLY AND SUSY. A Story . . By Mary E. Witkins Freeman 


Illustrated by Jay Hambidg: 
THREE THANKSGIVING POEMS 
Illustrated by James Verrier 


WALLED IN-—A Novel By EvizanerH STuarT PHELPS 


TWO THANKSGIVINGS. A Story. By Annie Hamitron DonneELL 
Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill 


THE LAND OF OLD AGE By An Elderly Woman 
MID-WINTER FASHIONS 
THE HOUSEMOTHER’S DAILY PROBLEMS 


Containing suggestive and helpful suggestions from numerous Bazar readers. 


TABLE DECORATIONS ... . . . . . By Marrua Curier 
With illustrations by the author 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER 
Illustrated with photographs 


ETIQUETTE FOR MEN By Frorence Howe Hat 
HOME-MADE CANDLE AND LAMP SHADES . By J. W. How 


Illustrated with diagrams i 


SIMPLE DISHES FOR AUTUMN. .. . . By Heten Lanpon 
OUR GIRLS fats 
A LACE TABLE SET By Nettie CLlarKE Brown 


Illustrated with design 

A NUTCRACK NIGHT PARTY .. ... By Berrua Hasproox 

ENTERTAINING WITHOUT SERVICE . By Curistrine T. Herrick 
PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING FOR CITY CHILDREN, 

By MARIANNA WHEELER 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 











By JoserpHINE GRENIER 


By ANNA OGDEN 


DRESSED DOLLS Bera ats By Aba STERLING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS .. . . ... By Acnes BatLty Ormsper 
ALSO 
Editorial Comment, Humor, The Children’s Pages, Cut Paper Patterns, 
Household Decoration, Etc., Etc. 


SALE EVERYWHERE 


Good Form and Entertainment, 


THE BAZAR IS FOR 









HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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ANCESTORS 


Author of * Rulers of Kings,” 


we oy Conqueror, etc. 


GREAT American novel by the foremost American novelist. 

Mrs. Atherton presents California with all its ancestral power 
and beauty embodied in a descendant, a high-bred young girl, claiming 
in ancestry the best of Spain, America, and England. Visiting kins- 
men on the other side, she meets an able young Englishman, her 
cousin, who is well on the road to political success, when tragedy in 
the lives of other’ shuts the door of his career. Then the woman 
persuades him that his opportunity lies in America. He ignores a 
title, ends a mistaken love affair, goes to San Francisco, and begins 
to study American people and affairs. With the utmost delicacy of 
penetration, Mrs. Atherton shows these two people inevitably drawn 
together: the man attracted, yet critical; the woman cherishing her 


freedom and coolly averse to love. Mrs. Atherton has done for old 


San Francisco what Hugo did for Paris, what Dickens and Thackeray 
on) d 


did for London. ‘The city, with its teeming life, glows and lives in 
these pages, and is really as great a part of the drama as are the char- 
acters in the foreground, leading to a moving and impressive cli- 
max in the San Francisco earthquake. ‘That stupendous disaster 

its wild scenes of fire and destruction—-the peculiar terror it struck 
into the hearts of the people—are described with the intensity of the 
writer’s own memories, for she was in San Francisco and saw it all. 


The greatest work Mrs. Atherton has done is Ancestors, 
Post 8bo, Cloth. Price, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Gilbert Parker's Latest Literary Sensation 
“A Masterpiece Surpassing ‘The Right of Way’”’ 


/ 


BY SIR GILBERT PARKER 
HARPER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








BARBARY SHEEP 


By Robert Hichens 


Author of “‘The Call of the Blood,’’ ‘‘ The Garden of Allah’’ 


M R. HICHENS again displays his wonderful power in setting forth the 
. mystery, the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the desert. 
Blended with this wonderful setting are the lives of a young English lord 
and his wife, and a handsome Arab army ofhcer who, with curious art, ap- 
peals to the heroine while her husband is absent hunting. ‘The story 
is charged with the swift action and passion that befit a romance of 
the Algerian desert. 

‘A story of love and passion, and again the scene ts the desert, whose 
wild enigma the author depicts with alluring charm.” —St. Lous Republic. 

“It has as much dramatic power as either of its great predecessors, T he 
Garden of Allah and The Call of the Blood, with the great advantage derived 


from swiftness of action.’ —Boston Transcript. 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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| N A Novel by ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS 

HIS book is written 
with strange tenderness 
and depth. An automobile 
accident results in injury 
to a young professor in a 
college town, and his pretty 
wife, incapable of devotion, 
sacrifices her husband and 
her home for gay indiscre- 


tion among the students. 





Gradually her selfishness 
destroys the man’s love ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
and makes room in_ his 

heart for another woman. The picture of domestic 
unhappiness is drawn with no sign of gloom or despair. 
Life swings back into joy and usefulness through a 
sudden disaster at the end, that leaves love free. The 
author proves that a man and woman may love apart 
from the law and still be faithful to the ties that sep- 
arate them. A story of strong emotions that lie deep 


in every-day life. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MAM’ LINDA — 


By Will N. Harben 


Author of “Ann Boyd,” “Abner Daniel,’ etc. 


This is a stirring tale of the 
South—excited mobs, a pistol duel 
in the high-road, and a fierce po- 
litical contest all unite to give con- 
tinuous dramatic fire to the story. 
Altogether new is the standpoint 


trom which the race question is 





treated — the standpoint of the 
best element of the South. This, 
and the delightful love-story woven 


through the exciting action, make 








a novel of wide popular appeal. 


FRONTISPIECE FROM “MAM’ LINDA” 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


A STUMBLING BLOCK 


By Justus Miles Forman 


Vibrant with the nervous note of twentieth-century life, this new 
book has to do with the story of a neurotic, high-strung American girl 
of to-day. 

She marries the man of her choice in the full consciousness that she 
will drag him down, sapping his strength, eating out of him that vitality 
which she must have to feed her nervous flame, hampering him in all 
the vital things that count. Pure she is and good, attractive and lova- 
ble, despite her temperament. How her history develops is not to be 
told here, nor how happiness comes out of all her weakness—-if not to 
her, to the man she loves. A splendid, strange story. 


Price, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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SANTA FE’S PARTNER 


By Thomas A. Janvier 


Santa Fe Charley and _ his 
partner, Sage Brush Hen, are 
the life of a Western mining 
town, and their impromptu 
jokes keep everybody fasci- 
nated and carry along this tale 
of delicious humor and unfail- 
ing delight. A rich and long- 
to- be-remembered enjoyment 
can be promised the reader of 
this book; the story itself is 
indescribable in words. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 FROM “‘ SANTA FE’S PARTNER” 


BUD 


By Neil Munro 
This little heroine made her first appear- 
ance three or four months ago without any 





noise, and in the same quiet way she has been 
winning the heart of the public ever since. 
“Have you read Bud?” is a question always 
put with a mysterious, reminiscent smile that 
will puzzle you until you have taken up the 





book for yourself. It recounts the experiences 





of a little Chicago girl in a Scotch village 





“ BuD” a charming story from cover to cover and 
absolutely new. 


“It deserves to be a little classic, this story so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling —A. T. QumILLerR-Covucu. 
“ Bud is a little girl that every reader will desire to hug.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BETWEEN THE DARK 
AND THE DAYLIGHT 


By William Dean Howells 


As the title implies, Mr. Howells 


has here gone into that strange 


realm just bordering on normal every- 

day life, and has written a series of 

tales that have to do with very normal 
and real people in some very novel, even 
abnormal, situations. The unusualness of it 
all is the secret of the book's delightful 
quality. And yet it is insistently true to 
life, abounding in Mr. Howells’s delicate 
humor and masterly workmanship. “<A 
Sleep and a Forgetting” is a charming ro- 
mance of the Riviera; “The Memory that 
Worked Overtime,” “A Case of Metaphan- 
tasmia,”’ “‘The Eidolons of Brooks Alford” 


are among the other stories that will delight 





after the well-known and inimitable fashion of 


Mr. Howells. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE SECRET AGENT 


By Joseph Conrad 





That master of English style, Joseph Conrad, has 
written a story of almost painful interest—a story with- 
out a stopping-point, without a breathing-space. It has 
to do with bombs, and secret plots, and all that strange 
underworld which he makes real to us—phases of life 


that have never before been truthfully portrayed. 


Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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EMERALD ann ERMINE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘“The Martyrdom of An Empress” 


The tender romance of green forest 
country clings about this book. Sunlight 
and shade of many lives mingle in the dim 
Breton woods, where, among stately cha- 
teaux and noble lands, cluster gentle 








dreams of old worlds and wild secrets of 

the world that is to-day. A_ beautiful 

voung duchess living in the midst of it 

alone, passionately guarding the heritage 

of her dead husband’s domain, is hunted 

with sorcerous magic by a kinsman and his 

peasant accomplice, befriended by an old 

hermit, loved by one she loves and would 

vet resign for the sake of fealty to the great 

name she bears. Fair ladies, chivalrous 

gentlemen, hardy, faithful peasants, move 

within a setting of nature so appealing 

that the mind cannot shake off the spell. 

Never was such woodland color as lies upon 

this sylvan Brittany, never greater warmth nana scanty uses 
of life than stirs these Breton people. EMERALD, aD ee 





Illustrated in Color by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


THE SETTLER 


By Herman Whitaker 


This is a splendid story of the great Northwest and 
the rough, sturdy pioneer men who are facing the great 
wilderness and its almost incredible hardships and ob- 
stacles. And yet it embodies a love-tale of strange, 
insistent interest, and, in the struggle of the hero against 
the great railway magnates of the East, it brings frontier 
and metropolitan life in close touch and contrast. A 
story of sweeping, surging, and thoroughly wholesome 
interest. 





With Frontispiece. Price, $1.50 





Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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FROM SAIL TO STEAM 


By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 

This book, by one who has gained world-wide distinction as an authority on naval 
affairs, presents not only personal reminiscences, but also a narrative full of interest of 
the change from sail to steam power in the navy, and shows the resultant tremendous), 
important effects. The volume is, in fact, a history of the old navy and the new. 

Crown 8vo, $2.25 net 


Ghe INDIANS’ BOOK 


By NATALIE CURTIS 


Introductory Note by President Roosevelt 





This sumptuous volume presents in rich and elaborat 
form an invaluable record of. the North American Indians 
their poetic legends, their strange but weirdly beautiful songs, 
their many interesting customs. 

With full page plates in color and other reproductions of Indian 


drawings and designs, Indian music, photogre.phs. 
Royal 8vo. Buckram (in Box), $7.50 net 


STORIES o SYMPHONIC Music 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


This book describes without technical detail the themes 
of the great orchestral symphonies. It enables the listene 
to comprehend the vital spirit within each composition, and 
to enjoy it with intelligent emotion. The period covered is 
from Beethoven to the present day. 


Cloth, $1.25 net 
FROM THE INDIANS BOOK 


IN WILDEST AFRICA 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


The author of “With Flashlight and Rifle” has again penetrated the African wilder- 


ness and secured marvellous photographs, new discoveries, and an engrossing narrativ 
Never before has author’s pen and camera been turned to such good account. The 3 


2 
photographs are an amazing record of the wild Africa that before long must vanish. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net 





FROM “IN WILDEST AFRICA” 


HARPER @ BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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She CHEMISTRY of COMMERCE 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


inthor of “ The New Anowledge” 








The Chemistry of 
Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonder- 
ful work of applied 
chemistry in the indus- 
trial world to-day. It 
affords an engrossing 
story of the invention 
and manufacture of 
commodities that are 
close to the business or 
home interests of each 
one of us. It is packed 


Ck SToEr 
with information upon 


ee 
such topics as the mak- alsbieAM . “sn eeiaad 
ing of artificial rubies 











f RESULTS OF PLANT FERTILIZATION 
and diamonds, of non- FROM “THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE 


breakable Welsbach 

mantles, of the distillation of perfumes in quantities sufficient to float a frigate, of the 
coloring of glass, of the engineering feats accomplished by high temperatures, the prep- 
aration of drugs like camphor and quinine, the extraordinary fature of industrial alcohol. 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of science and a practical chemist—spent a long 
time of study abroad and secured his material personally from famous chemists at work 


in their laboratories. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 


DECISIVE BATTLES of THE LAW 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 
This is a book portraying those great legal contests of national importance which 
have proved to be of the deepest significance in the history of our country. Mr. Hill 
writes throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and good judgment, with the eminent im- 
partiality which becomes him as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and at the same time 
with the vivid narrative skill that is his as a novelist. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net 


A CritIicAL EXAMINATION of SOCIALISM 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


\n admirable discussion of the entire subject of Socialism, pointing out with thorough 
fairness both the weak and strong points of the doctrine as it is understood in this twen- 
tieth century. It is a book that will serve the uninstructed reader as a first introduction 
to the subject, and will at once put him abreast of the most recent developments and the 
uppermost controversies of Socialism. The subject of modern wealth is treated with 
keen and illuminating analysis. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A HORSE’S TALE 


By MARK TWAIN 








NE of the best short stories that Mark Twain 
(1)... wrote. It is a story of the West, of officers 

and soldiers and a delightful little girl and a horse. 
Surely there never was such a thoroughly admirable 
horse in fiction, but at the same time the reader sees 
that it is a very real horse indeed. The story is full 
of sweetness and dramatic action, of bravery and faith- 
fulness and charm, and it is told with Mark Twain’s 
highest narrative skill. There is, too, a touch of un- 
expected pathos in the culminating scene. 


Illustrated. Price $7.00 


THE FAIR LAVINIA ga 





and Others 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 








ca ay once wrote of Mrs. Freeman: “I know 


scarcely any other writer who gives so vivid a sense 


of life, and whose vision is so microscopic and so 
true”; and such words of appreciation are fully justified 
by this volume. The stories are admirable in their 
tender humor, their intensities of repressed feeling, 
their insight into human nature, their homely tragedies, 
their delicate and amusing sketches of village life, their 
charm of subtle analysis, their constant and deep interest. 


Illustrated. Price $7.25 


HARPER @& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MONEY MAGIC 


By Hamlin Garland 


Author of “The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop,” etc. 


"THE magic is that of a 
4 great Western fortune, 
accumulated in Western 
style, and suddenly laid at 
the feet of a delightful 
Western girl in strange, 
romantic fashion. Money 
brings its magic power, 
but it brings also a fetter- 
ing restraint when _ love 
falls like a golden gleam i ech SecA 
across the heroine’s life. 

It is not the time-worn story of love at odds 
with wealth, but a powerful and novel situation, 
in which hearts and millions hang in the bal- 


ance. The story moves from the Rocky 
Mountains to the great cities of the East and 
back again, a surging tale, told with sustained 
interest and vigor. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
IN BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS 


THE STORY OF THE 
OTHER WISE MAN 


(EDITION DE LUXE) 
By Henry van Dyke 


A new edition de luxe of this popular Christmas 
classic—the handsomest, richest, and most elaborate 
holiday book of the year. It is printed in old-style 
black-letter on heavy French parchment, with mar- 
ginal decorations in red and blue on every page, drawn 
by the celebrated Italian artist Enrico Monetti. The 
richly illuminated frontispiece is by the same artist. 
Sumptuously bound in heavy gold crepe, with cover 
design in shades of red, green, and blue; decora- 

tive initials in colors. Every detail of make-up has been designed to give the 
volume the elaborate richness and dignity characteristic of ecclesiastical book- 
making of the Middle Ages. 

Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, Bound in Gold Crepe. Specially Boxed. Price, $5.00 


SPORT ROYAL 


By Anthony Hope 

\ holiday edition of this delightful story of bravery and wit and beauty—a 
story of cross-purposes, of intrigue against intrigue. The tale goes swiftly on 
through a series of cleverly and uniquely imagined situations. It is delightful, 
witty, and breezy, and throughout there is the 
unexrectedness which comes from Anthony 
Hope's knowledge of human nature and clever- 
ness of invention. With illustrations in color 
and marginal decorations. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Specially Boxed 
Price, $1.50 


GALLANTRY 


By James Branch Cabell 

With the swift spirit of love and swords. A 
vigorous romance in the time of George the Sec- 
ond; a beautiful girl, a brave lover, a ducal 
suitor, and a faithful friend, matched in the fight 
for happiness. Scenes of brilliance and daring, 
quaint speech and chivalrous manners, and a 
stirring dramatic power inspire each page. 


With Four Illustrations in Color by Howard Pyle 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Specially Boxed. Price, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS. PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 
IN BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS 


AN ENCORE 


By Margaret Deland 

A story of Old Chester and Doctor Lavendar. 
Love-making of two young people is frustrated 
when parents interfere. The boy is sent to sea, 
the girl marries and goes away, and forty-eight 
years afterwards, widower and widowed, they find 
themselves neighbors across the way, with young 
people of their own to manage. The situation is 
droll, the narrative charming. 


With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. Marginal 
Decorations in Tint. Specially Boxed. Price, $1.50 


THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 

The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, FROM AN ENCORE 

who, when misfortune comes, decide to open a Wom 


an’s Exchange, and find a sweet and touching and most unexpected recompense 
for loyalty and bravery. 


“ Forget-Me-Not”’ Edition. illustrated. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.25 


THE LAND OF MAKE BELIEVE 
By Wilbur Nesbit 
Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of 
Christmas-tide. Some of the poems included are 
“The March of the Toys,” “The Blessed Night,” 
“Christmas Found,” and “The Land of Make- 
Believe.” 


Illustrated. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $1.40 net 


FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 

The best fairy stories of all times, compiled on a 
plan altogether novel and original. The stories are 
those which won the love, as children, of men and 
women who have gained high eminence; and with 
each story is given the name of the man or womar 
who favored it. The marginal decorations and othet 
details of make-up render the volume uniform with 
the Peter Newell Edition of Alice in Wonderland. 


FROM “FAVORITE FAIRY TALI Full Japan Vellum Binding. Uncut Edges, Gilt Top 
. . . Foe ee Specially Boxed. Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By JOSEPH H. ADAMS 
oe gall s Electricity Book for mers 


& pe book will give boys a practics ~ working knowledge 
electricity It tells how to make cells and batteries, switch 
and insulators, armatures, motors, and coils. It shows how easi! 
experiments may be made with home-made appliances at small cost 
Every-day uses of electricitv are explained so that boys will ur 
stand, and at the same time be stimulated . 

to put forth their own skill and ingenuity 

Boys will take delight and pride in the 

study of this book 


With Many Diagrams and I)lustrations 
Price, $1.75 


Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 


E | OW to make all sorts of things for outdoor enjoyment—wind 
& ills, aeroplanes, aquariums, ice-boats, skees, tree-huts, et« 
Camp-life, trapping, fishing, boating, and other recreations 
re dealt with im detail 
Here sa book to please every boy who is fond of outdoors 
rom the simplest to the most complicated creations the boy will 
fin(l instructions for making all kinds of things for his sport and 
amusement.’’—Buffalo Times 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.75 


Fire-Fighters and Their Pets 


By ALFRED M. DOWNES 
Secretary of the New York Fire Department 

oo book describes the intimate, inside life of the fire depart- 

ment—describes the training, the discipline, ahd the pastimes 
of every-day life in the engine-house. The mascot every company 
owns—a dog, cat, or monkey, perhaps—is presented as a loyal 
member of the company, loved by the men and sharing the heroism 
of their acts. Famous New York fires like the Windsor Hotel and 
the Hoboken docks have been reproduced in thrilling detail to give 
some idea of just what the fire department does when these disasters 
come, as well as what magnificent deeds 
are done by modest, nameless heroes 
This is the first time the full story of the 
firemen has been written in one book 


lllustrated with many Photographs. Price, $1.50 


The Long Trail 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


“THIS is a story of adventure—the story of a boy who goes to the 
| ndike over the old Telegraph Trail. Like Treasure Island, 
is @ story which older readers will enjoy reading even more than 
ung folks. It isrich in outdoor adventure and the vivid and varied 
of the Yukon gold-fields 
Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


oys | Sunnyside Tad 


By PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 











 ensil This story tells of the adventures of Sunnyside Tad 
II cost § and his dog Diogenes. Tad and Diogenes are outcasts, 
unact i ’ . 

be but most lovable outcasts. How they start out to 


face the world together, and what they do, and the 
variety of adventures they experience make a continu- 


ously interesting tale. The story is not only interesting, 


ike ee wD 


but, by example, it cannot fail to teach bravery and self- 
reliance as well as love for animals. 


Ilustrated. Price, $1.25 


Little Girl and Philip 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


A charming story of two children who live next door 
. . ‘6 . ‘* , 
to each other, in houses exactly alike. Little Girl’ 





: 2 is sweet and lovable, mischievous and alert. Philip— 
ts who lives all alone with his grandfather—is good and 
clever, quaint and quiet. Both, indeed, are really 
charming children, and the story of what they do 
~ he and say and think is a constant delight. 
a % Ilustrated in Color. Price, $1.30 net 


1eroism 
tel and 


se | f | Wee Winkles & Her Friends 
: By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


Another story of the series which has made this au- 


€ 


ee ee ee ee 


thor so justly popular as a writer for children. And 
this story is particularly charming, telling as it does of 
the dolls’ school-room, and the little baby kittens, and 
of Jerry, the fire-engine horse, and how it helped Wide- 
awake. Love and care for animals is inculcated, but 
always in a charmingly incidental way, which is far 
more efficacious than direct preaching. And the entire 
book is written with unaffected simplicity. 





Illustrated. Price, $1.25 
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STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


Harper’s Young People Series. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents Eaci 


Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Sailors 


‘*The stories are exciting, and some are actual records of fact, such as Peary 
description of life in the frozen North. It is intended to infuse boys with 
spirit of emulation, the courage and heroic deeds of American officers and sailor 
forming the main motive.” —Philadelphia Record 


Adventures of Uncle Sam’s Soldiers 


The stories to quite an extent are written by army officers who have witnessed 
scenes and events such as they describe. Many of the stories are fiction, but it 
is fiction founded upon fact; others are actual accounts of real happenings; all 
are of deep interest 








STRANGE STORIES FROM HISTORY 


Harper’s Young People Series. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents Each 


Strange Stories of Colonial Days 


A book that will prove good reading for the boys and girls who are making 
their first acquaintance with American history of Colonial times. Here they 
will find the truth about Captain Kidd, read the tale of Labden’s leap and of 
Frau van Twinkle’s crullers.” New York Times 





Strange Stories of the Revolution 


‘‘A series of dramatic scenes ranging from Lexington to Yorktown. It is a 


kind of fiction which will help American boys and girls to a deeper consciousnes 
of the meaning of the heroic deeds that won our independence. And the stories 
Nashville American 


Strange Stories of 1812 


Thrilling stories, not only of the gallant victories on the sea which characterized 
this struggle, but tales dealing with other picturesque and deeply interesting 
sides of the conflict. All are the work of master story-tellers. 


Strange Stories of the Civil War 


This volume supplements the annals of our great Civil War, by narrating it 
most vivid style some exciting episodes in that terrible struggle. The aim « 
the stories is to preserve the atmosphere of those thrilling days in the guise 


” 


are, at the same time, entertaining and interesting 


fiction. 
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||) | NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS 


RE 





s Eaci i 
7 ’ . 7 
ia ar Eben Holden’s Last Day a-Fishing 
; Peary ES By IRVING BACHELLER 
S with a 5 \ é 
d sailor Ad cat his is a new story of Eben Holden. It reveals him, 
1 Record t old though he is, a lover of good sport, and shows that 
time cannot change his gentle humor, his caustic wis- 
Ts y dom, and his simple kindness. The book describes 
yp two pictures—one of fishing on a summer day, the 
eed other of Christmas in Eben Holden’s old-fashioned 
ee ~ country home. 
ings; all , 


lémo, Cloth. Price, 50 Cents 





From Van Dweller to Commuter 





s Each 
— a By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
5 ‘ What does it profit a man to move from city to 
. 2 suburb? ‘This one exchanged the trials and tribula- 
ey he tions of living in town for the trials and tribulations of 
and of ee commuting. He has adventures that move those who 
ke Times a (MMU ILM know to sympathy and mirth, for truth is stamped all 
ie ave! over them, and humor runs through them like a breeze. 
1 . ra A typical story of New York City. 
It | Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.50 
ciousnes 
1e stories 
imerican ° A \ L ° 
The Exploits of Arstne Lupin 
By MAURICE LEBLANC 
acterized : r a . 
debaatis 9 Arséne Lupin is not the first gentleman burglar, but 


none of the others are like him. He knows all the 
tricks of his profession, and a few exclusively his own. 
He is a man of cultivated mind and winning manners, 
ir : the cleverest sort of an actor, and a capital story-teller 
the exploits are told by himself. The things that he 














— a does are amazingly clever. The story of them is sheer 
e guise of = delight. 
Post 8vo, Cloth. Price, $1.25 
| 
YORK | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Harpers for 1908 


hich the Harper periodicals have exercised in every channel 


measured; tt has flowed 


ople, learned and unlearned, 
acted as an elevating, refining jor 


ind achievement can scarcely be 


ref 


ist areas, among millions of pe 
ha 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


tr} 


HE one distinctive note of this distinguished MAGAZINE is—interestingness. It publi 
nothing 


merely because the author bears a great name or has achieved momentary 
larity—although more great 


1 


I 
writers appear in its pages than anywhere on earth. Ey\ 


article, every story, every discovery must be deeply, vitally interesting to win its wa 
It is the one MaGazi vhich speaks with authority. 


INE 
about the achievement Discoverers, Men 


Where others iuterview and 
nts of of Science, etc., HARPER'S MAGAZINE s¢ 


from these men themselves at first hand their own stories of their own achievements. 
>Ep’e 


MOLT 


H 


ids its own expeditions and its own men to interesting inaccessible parts of this 
of ours. At presen 


SeT 


t an expedition which it has helped to finance is making headwa: 
Into the heart of the mysterious Arabian desert we have sent a great mast 
descriptive writing and an expedition. 


one great 1 


HARPER'S is the 


lustrated MaGAzINE which maintains throughout, in its nov 
its articles, and its stories, the highest literary standard. 
of English literature for the past fifty vears. 

HARPER’S prints the best short stories in the world (the most as well as the best). 
reason it 


ets the best is because it has first choice of selection. 
MSS. come to i ditors « 


A history of Harper's is a hist 


More than twenty thous 
very year—and it is to HARPER’s that the great writers of Amer 


la as new authors bring their best work. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE has no fads 


It will print nothing 
ier subjects of a purely timelv 


and England as well 


the 
rie 


about politics, crime, graft, sj 
st. 


or controversial intere 
No MAGAZINE vibrant with life, growing with the months, alert for what is best and 
interesting an 


nr 
il 


if can make anything like a worthy announcement of its plans 
A few t 


ew features may be named, but to these achievements others, more 
more novel, and more important, are constantly being added. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's Novel 


VER since the days when Thackeray, Dickens, Charles Reade, Ge 
Eliot, and Charles Lever gave to the world their greatest novels as s 
in HARPER’s, this MAGAZINE 


lishing 


This 


has maintained an unbroken record of 

only the most distinguished works of the greatest living write: 
ear the great serial will be by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
novelist of to-dav has perhaps so large and cultivated a 


No En 





following. 
new novel, ‘‘The Testing of Diana Mallory,” 








is a story of to-day—a | 
story, with a young heroine about whom hangs a mystery. 
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Some Garper Expeditions 


EW of us have the leisure to travel as much as we should like, and 


fewer still can hope in one lifetime to penetrate to all those mysterious 
and fascinating corners of the earth to which great travellers and artists 
are now journeying to tell of their travels and discoveries in HARPER’S 
MaGaAzine. Where others interview and tell about the achievements and 
discoveries, HARPER's sends its own expeditions—its own authors and 
artists. 


A Getter from the Arctic 


Beginning with the Farthest North, a letter has just been received from 
jynar Mikklesen, the commander of the expedition (which Harper's 
helped to finance) which started last vear to discover a new continent 
believed to exist in the Arctic circle He has been wrecked and has 
suffered privation, but he and the expedition are heroically going on, and 


an article by him is now on its wav to us 


Among Many Strange Peoples 


*K LONDON, who has started on a venturesome trip around the world 
in his tiny sailboat, has written for us the first of the unusual adventures 
of his journey Others will follow Charles W. Furlong, the well-known 
explorer-artist, has just sailed for Patagonia—one of the least-known and 
most dangerous countries on the map. He will take a Harper expedition 
into the interior. Marie van Vorst will write of some of the great rivers 
of the world which she has followed from their sources to the sea 
Norman Duncan, the novelist, has just started with an artist, etc., for 
the Arabian desert to head another HARPER expedition. We venture 
to believe that he will write of it and its peo] le as no other writer of his 
dav could write. Dr. van Dyke has just returned from the Holy Land. 
He has seen it as few others have ever seen it—as a keen observer and as 


a scholar steeped in the history of the Jand and its people. There is no 


need to sav how wonderfuilyv he has written of it. The first of his articles 
will appear in Januarv. Other authors who will visit interesting cities 
are W. D. Howells, Arthur Symons, Charles E. Russell, Justus Miles 


Forman, Charles H. White, etc., et 


— « * 
Che Manic of Srivure 
Now for discovery of another sort—in the fascinating field of science 
Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, of the University of Kansas, has just 
returned from Europe, where he went for HArPER’s MAGAZINE, to confer 
with great scientists and to study the work of important laboratories. 
He will tell of the marvels of the new science, of things which are des- 
tined to alter the industrial history of the world, of new discoveries in 


medicine, in explosives, in long-distance communication, and so forth. 
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Chaomas A. Edison 


HOMAS A. EDISON, possibly the most interesting American of his 
will tell through his friends Frank L. Dver and T. Commerford M 
some of the most interesting chapters in the history of his life—a life 
has made the world constantly richer. This is his own autobiograp! 
well as biography—the first authoritative record of his work. 

Many other noted scientists the world over will give to the world th 


first account of their discoveries—as the great savans have always don 














Gistory 
by Chose 
Who 
Made It 








in the pages of HaARPER’s MAGAZINE. 


Hamous Battles 
Bescribed by Those Who Fought Them 
There are still surviving in England and Europe men who fought in 
the ranks in the greatest battles of modern times—at Sedan (1870), at 
Balaklava (the Charge of the Six Hundred), at Inkermann, and in the 
Indian Mutiny. Robert Shackleton has discovered these men and is pre- 
paring their stories of these great contests—personal narratives of these 


battles as seen by the private soldier. 


Grant as J Kuew Him 








H. CROOK, whose reminiscences of Lincoln have proved the must 
interesting personal recollections of years, will tell of his equally intimat 


association with President Grant. 


What is Woodonism? 


In the midst of our modern life there remain among the negroes of 


some parts of the South the superstitions and music of Africa. Voodooisn 











Stitions 
of To-Day 


Night in 
the City 





is among the most interesting of these practices. Mr. John Bennett 
Charleston, S. C., has made for years a study of these mysterious rites and 
of the curious songs and of the strange language which these inland 


American negroes use. What he has written will be of intense interest 


Che Story of a Street 


Frederick Trevor Hill will tell the “‘ History of a Street’’—the most 
interesting and richest thoroughfare in the world—Wall Street—a street 
about which history of many sorts has centred since early days. 

The mystery and beauty of the night in our modern cities is a subject 
worthy of the greatest writer. To interpret this strange beauty with 
absolute fidelity, HARPER’s MAGAZINE has secured (after many failures 
wonderful night pictures of some of the world’s capitals. Writers familiar 
with these cities will write of their night life, and the pictures will b 
reproduced with remarkable color effects. 

These are, as we said, only a few of the things which are being planned 
for the MaGazine. Nature, literature, and art will, of course, be the sub- 
jects of frequent papers. Economic and industrial subjects will be treated 


at first hand by leading authorities. Every subject of real importance 








and not of a controversial or timely nature, will be included. 
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Che Greatest Short Stories 


HE stories of Harper's are good—they are the best—not of 





any one 

te sort, but of all sorts, for variety is one of the keynotes of the MAGAZINE. 
oO Ss i\ - - 

rford Martin 


a life that 


One reason why they are the best is because last year we had 22,000 to 








select from. Most stories come to HARPER’s first. 


biograp! He who is perhaps the greatest of living American writers exclaimed when 
nogTap! is I 





looking over the short stories in recent numbers of HARPER’S, ‘They are 




























































































ne a j so good that it is almost impossible to select the best. They are so good 
lei ten : that they are discouraging to us who have spent our lives in writing.”’ BY 
, i Years ago the French led the world as story writers; to-day America hs 
leads in this interesting field—and the best of the short stories of t -day 
are the stories of HARPER’s, whether American or English. There will be 
at least seven complete short stories in each number of the MAGAZINE. , 
P itt Pages could be written about these stories, and even then justice could (i 
ho fought in be done to only a few of them. There is a great story—really great 16 
an (1870), at Seven about Abraham Lincoln that will appear in December. It is by a new f 
. and in th ; ¢ writer. Then there is a remarkable two-part story by Mark Twain, and 
i i aie, ‘UF omplete a strangely interesting tale by W. D. Howells. Both of these great au- 
ieee of thes Stories thors, by the way, write only for HArprEr’s. There will be more of 
in Each Margaret Cameron’s delightful humor, of Mary E. Wilkins’ little master- : 
Number pieces, more of Norman Duncan’s dramatic and touching tales of the 
1 fisher-folk, of romance by Maurice Hewlett, James Branch Cabell, and 
, H J. M. Forman. Margaret Deland is at work on some new tales of her 
ed the must : ‘‘Old Chester”’ people; van Tassel Sutphen and Mary Raymond Shipman 
tally intimate 1 Andrews have written delightful stories of society, and child stories are 
promised—delightful, tender, simple. Henry James has written a two- 
: part novelette in his most delightful vein. There is no need to print a list 
of all the great writers of the day whose stories will appear in HARPER’s— 
he negroes of and then, too, perhaps the best stories will be by the new writers. 
V oodooisn = : pe i 
n Bennet Paintings and Illustrations 
een — é MONG the many notable attractive features in the field of illustration 
_ aeons 4 may be announced more paintings, in full color, by Mr. Howard Pyle, ; 
— and more of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s remarkable illustrations of the trag- , 
Tt ; edies of Shakespeare. Both Mr. Pyle and Mr. Abbey paint only for ’ 
tthe most fa Harper’s. Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, W. D. Stevens, and Lucius 4 
seliinua -abvest Hitchcock also draw only for Harper’s. Henry Wolf, perhaps the 4 f 
ae greatest living wood-engraver, is now engaged on a number of his re- } 
s is a subject P markable engravings which will appear in HArper’s during the year. 4 i 
ilies with ; $4.00 There will be pictures in both color and tint in every number of the 
nem Saihures a Year MAGAZINE, and nearly every leading illustrator, American and English, et 
sine familiar will be represented. 7 
ait 1 
ww” Te ite & Your Approval 4 
being planned Brat he ts The great success of HARPER’s MAGAZINE is made possible only by your } i 
se, be the sub- é ‘New York approval—an approval which has resulted in more than doubling the 
will be treated : Ys paid subscription list in a few years’ time—a constantly steady flow of 
al importance, = increase which is still at its flood. 
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Mark Cwains 
Complete Works 


‘“‘HILLCREST EDITION’’ 
| TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES | 


a 


Hk collected writings of no American author offer a more varied 
or enjoyable series of volumes than do the complete works 
of Mark ‘Twain. He is one of the few authors that repay reading 
from end to end. His works, in twenty-five volumes, include novels, 
travels, short stories, sketches, essays, and criticisms. [They are 
the writings, not merely of a world-famous humorist, but of a great 


man of letters who has achieved a permanent place in literature. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, having acquired the exclusive rights 
of publication of all present and future books by Mark Twain, now 
offer a splendid edition of the famous humorist’s works, complete 
in twenty-hve volumes, uniformly bound, at a lower rate than ever 
before —_ permitted. The 


twenty-hve volumes are 


beautifully bound in a Van, teen 9 
handsome olive-green cloth ( _— eR a ¥ olf | 


with leather labels, or in 


half - leather with uncut ae lo—-n s | 


edges and gilt tops. ‘There 
are photogravure  frontis- 
pieces and many other illus- a 
trations by eminent artists 

in each volume. The edition is in every respect a model of 
artistic book-making. 


Prices and full details of this edition, in cloth 
or in leather bindings, sent on request. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 







































» Semple Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
whet, dy ~~ ge 86th Street, N.Y A PRACTICAL TRAINING | ' 3 
a e Veltin School for Girls. 4 
. rere ; _ Sate Gir tea Dongs SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE | 


he Mises Rayeon's Beneting and Day School 


)) 


LSSe 


| carats enya Sexy. | “AMERICAN. 
» Comstock School. 4sth year 4 5 y-\ OFX DE MY 
of DRAMATIC 
The Misses Graham | — . A RTS tt 
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Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School TH EATRE 


pHock 
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Residence, 26 West th Street, N. Y 














Gardner School for Girls. 


CHARLES se auaaae GARDNER, Principal 





























































UIsE ELTIN¢ ( —or ton —————— = 
M. ELIZABETH MASLAND, A.B., | Associat —— BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
fth Avenue (between 48th and goth Streets), N.Y FRANKLIN H.SARGENT, PRESIDENT hi 4 
% : DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW ; 
The Finch School. : BRONSON HOWARD BENJAMIN F ROEDER 
BOARDID AND ) 
: ge Connectep wrm Mr CHARLES FROHMAN'S } 
spher EMPIRE THEATRE AND COMPANIES 
B rincipa : FOR, CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION APPLY TO 
East 77th Street, N.Y THE SEC RETARY ROOM 41, CARNEGIE HALL New Yous : 
e Merrif/-van Laer School. — = : 
nd Da hool for Gir _ ry 
Se pert Tina eee Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 
Ototer ont - All dep artment : College preparatory, graduating and special 





| ddress HE: 
sC.E Ma yN, LL.M., Lock Box ’ 
le, T 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s School for Girls. a Oe ee 


Seute +s tei 
‘ 





Art, and Languages, Special s ies and regular course 
re life Goumact um, danc riding and Oaksmere. 
untages of New York and ex in Mr . Mer rill’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 8 Building 


Travel parties : it 1 ft f a mile direct 1 Long Island 









frontage or 


Miss Keller's Day School. 




















ped and ventilate lt mna 
f a . a4 to | Miss Bangs and Hiss Whiton 
" artment in arge of Residential and Day ool for Girls 
— | ( t . rt gh Primary Department 
— Complete Academic Course 
We will insert your school advertissment Upper House for Advanced Students 
f this size, seven lines, at the following rates: one Certificate admits to Colleges 
ars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight Year-Book sent with pleasure on application 
and th irty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven One Mock from eth Avenue snd Conteal Park 
each insertion 





Harper & Brotners, New York 733-5 Madison Avenue, cor. 64th Street, N.Y. 
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: NEW YORK. 

4 Seminary. St. Paul’s School. 

= pa rtic ulars, address Boys. Thorough preparation for colleges : 

o |]. Lirr. The Misses Stow? Rye, N. Y W. R. Marsu, Headmaster Garven City. L. 1., N.Y 

* 

St. Mary’s School. 
rt , heen School for Girls. A seal te girls, eighteen miles fro New Yor Number 
> pened in October. Nota graded school. Average numbe T limited; healthful location; spacious buildings llege prepara- 
if seven. Individual attention in studies and in household tory work. Excellent advantages in music and modern languages 
; f Study sent on application , References required. Address ; 
Aupany, N.Y | Miss Annte S. Greson, Principal, Garpen Crry, L. 1., N. Y 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 


Half-hour from New York 

Mrs. Joun Cunnincuam Hazen, 
Miss M. L. McKay, / a 
Miss S. L. Tracy, ¢ Assoc iate Principals 





Principal. 


PeLHaM MAN 


Pa Willard School for Girls. 


(Formerly ”y Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Welles- 
ke Vassar eA ith Colleges, and Cornell University General 
and Special Courses. Music and Art & hool Fireproof build- 
ings Iwo Scholarships. Out-of-door games. For catalogue, 
write to 

Miss Anna Leacu, A.M., 





N.Y. 


Prim ipal, 


The Bennett School for Girls. 
peventeenth year 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss May F. Bennett, 
MILLBROOK, Dute hess County, N. Y. 


Troy, 





Heathcote Hall. 


The Misses Lockwood's Collegiate School for Girls. Beautifully 
cated among the hills of West Chester County, 40 minutes from 
rand Central Station. Certificate admits to leading colleges 

General courses. Music and Art. Outdoor sports. Catalogue 
on request. ScarspaLe, N. Y,. 


Ossining School for Girls. 
40th year, 
Miss Crara C. Futrer, Principal 
Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Putnam Hall School. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls Primary, 
and College Departments and General Course 
mit to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Holyoke, 
request 

: LLEN CLIZBE t Barri ETT, Prins ipal, 


Intermediate 
Certificates ad- 
Catalogue on 


PovcuKeepste, N. Y 


For Girls. 


ites from New Yor! Pri y, Intermediate and Col- 
Attractive Cata- 





The Sen Souliuns? s School. 


legre P. . ) and he: alth ful outdoor life. 
logue on reque st. 


BRIARCLIFF Manor, N. ve 


The Wells School: For Girls. 


Thorough training for all leading women's colleges. Strong General 
Course of Study. Attractive outdoor life. For catalogue, address 
Miss Anna R. GoLpsMITH A.B., B., Prin., Avrora-on-CayuGa, N.Y. 


The Lady "Jane Grey S School. 
. . Twenty ott year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, Miss 
saser R “Hype, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Principals 
BincuamTon, N. Y 








Irving School for Boys. 

Prepares for College, Scientific School, or Business. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Athletic field. J. M. Furman, A.M., Head- 
master Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y 





Riverview Aenduee 
Consecutive manageme nt for seventy 
opened September 18th For catalogue, 
Joserpn B. Bispeez, A.M., 


-two years. School 


address 
Povcuxeepsie, N. Y. 


Mohegan Lake School (Military). 
Prepares for any college or scientific 
Located on sho of beautiful Mohegan Lake Land and water 
: rts Refinec rome life Beautifully illustrated catalogue 
sent on request. Address THe PRiINncIPALS 
MOHEGAN West chester ( ounty. N. Y. 





school or for business. 


New York Military Academy. 
Technical Pre ratory Sche 
chool und { oe business I lif Beautifully lox 

iver Highlar near West Point. F: 

» SepasTian C. Jones, C.E., Superintendent 
CoRNWALL-on-Hvupson, N. ¥ 


Prepares for the great En- 
ated in the 


ww catalogue, apply 


Mount Pleasant Academy. 

Just now the most-talked-of school in the East 
No. 1 tells the st« This, with our artistic 
cation to the Princ hal, 

Cuartes Frepericx Brustie, A.M. (Williams) 

Oss1n1nc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Our Booklet 
year-book, on appli- 
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| Miss Church’s 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Wheaton “Seminary for Young Women. 


Rev. Samuget V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 

734 year began Sept. 18, 1907. Endowed college 
atory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses 
school graduates and others. Art and musi 
teachers. Native French and German Ne Ww 
nasium, with resident instructor; tennis 
hockey, etc. Steam and electricity. Healtt 
in 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, M 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. 


Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 


The Fenway 28, Boston 


School for Girls. 
Formerly Miss Frances Vose Emerson's School 
Resident and Day Pupils. Ger 

Courses. Advanced work for old $ 

Schoolhouse, 405 Be m Street 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street 


The Laurens School for Girls. 


Outdoor sports, under trained Director, 
Best of instruction. College preparatory 
Miss Evisapetu Baitey Harpeg, B.S. 
Miss SARAH CHAMBERLIN 1 W BED B.A 
Audubon Rox 








Howard Seminary for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Healthful and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. A 

demic, College Preparatory and Special Courses. Two jy 

course for High School graduates. Art and Music studios 
Miss Saran E, LauGcuton, A.M., Principal. 

West Brincewater, Ma 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls. 


In the Berkshire Hills. 
Miss Mira H,. Hatt, 





Principal. 
PitTsPieLD, Mass 


The Commonwealth Avenue School for Girls. 
(The Misses Gilman’s School.) 
General and College ee Courses. 
pupils. 
Miss Giiman, Miss Guin, Principals. 
324 totem 2 Avenue, Boston, Mass 


“The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 
for Girls. English, Music, 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal 


Worcester Academy. 


All advantages of a large school 

equipment, enthusiasm Eight b ngs. Laboratories. G 

nasium. Recreation Hall Swimming Pool 

Oval. Cinder Track. 74th year. Catalogue 
D. W. Apercromate, LL.D. WorceEst 


Berkshire School for Boys. 
A country school which combines, with the be 
ideal conditions for outdoor life among the Berkshire 
Seaver B. Buck, Headmaster, 
Telephone 175 Great Barrington 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School. 


A thoroughly modern military home scho 
from Boston. Boys ad imitted eight to sixteen ir 
matron for younger boys Amited to fifty 
year. Catalog sent upon request. 

M. C. Mitcue tt, Principal 


Allen School. 

A school for wholesome boys. College prep: 
Small Junior Athletic 
trated catalogue describes special features. 

Box E, West Newton, Mass 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


master edt 


ER, Mass 


Hills. 


SHEFFIELD, Ma 


Briterica, Mz 


given. Department. Director. Ill 
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Harper & Brotuers, New York 
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SCHOOLS 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 
cadford Academy, for Young Women. 


undred and fifth year 
niles from Boston 





ve acres of grounds 





dmits to Wellesley, Smith, Vassar and other colleges 
ral course of four years and two years’ course for High 


luates 





italogue and book of views, address the Principal, 


Laura A. Kwnort, A.M., 
Braprorp, Mass. 


Dx immer Academy. 

yfield (near Newburyport) 
rany college or scientific school Elective courses for 
jual study Gymnasium and outdoor sports. boating and 
ng 330 acres of land. For illustrated catalog, address 

B. Georce, Treasurer, 


14sth year. Prepares 


30 Federal St., Sacem, Mass 


Wellesley School for Boys. 
unique school, Catalogue and illustrated books sent on 
re 
WELLESLEy, Mass. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 








da fe aistemern cs. 





Colonial building erected 1906 for 


The Misses Shipley’s School. 

paratory to Bryn Mawr College. College Preparatory and 
Small classes 
trated circular, address 


courses Resident Athletic Director 


SECRETARY, Box “M,"" Bryn Mawr, Pa 





The Baldwin School for Girls. 


Formerly Miss Baldwin's School 


Incorporated 1906 
reparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Within 17 years 216 






from this school have entered Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley Diploma 
given in bo oth general and college preparatory courses. Fire 
f stone building Twenty-five acres of grounds A sepa 


ottage for young girls. For circular, address the Secretary 


L. Browne.i, A.M., Head of the School. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 

ate Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property For circulars, address 

Miss Sytvia J. Eastman, Principal, Ocontz Scuoot P.O., Pa. 


Pennsytventa Military College. 
h year began Sept. 18, 1907. Civil Engineering, Chemistry 
also thorough preparatory courses nfantry, Cavalry, 
ry Scholastic, Military, Moral and Athletic training 
logue of 


Cuas. E. Hyatt, President, 


Miss Marshalf’s School for Girls. 
udemic and Music Departments. College Preparatory and 
1 Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable home life and out 
sports, For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 
E. S. MARSHALL, 


Cuester, Pa 














Oak Lane, PurLtapecpnia, Pa 


awy 
Walnut Lane School. 
tificate admits to Wellesley and other leading colleges. Reg 
urse with diploma. New Senior House with additional 
for outdoor games. Resident Physical Director. New 
lor for girls’ living-room 

RA B. Ricwarps, Principal Anna SAUNDERS KLorTz, 

Teacher Germantown, PHILapevpnia, Pa. 
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Maryland College for Young Women. 


MAGAZINE 


& COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


| New Jersey Military Academy. 


separate build 
quite young te ys 
4 q fell equipped in all 
departments with 
— mode rn improve- 
ments. New athletic field. 42 miles from New Yor} 
Col. C. J. Wricnut, Principal Freenoip, N. J 








Wenonah Military Academy. 

College Preparatory. Commercial Branches. Military Train 
ing. Instructors talented and practical. Special comforts for 
Boarding Students. Large new Gymnasium, Bowling. Billiards. 
Athletic Field. Quarter-mile cinder-track. Near Philadelphia 
No saloons or factories in the town Catalog on application 

Major Joun R. Jones, Supt., Wenonan, Gloucester Co., NJ 





Montclair Academy. 
(Formerly Montclair Military Academy.) 
2tst year under same headmaster Your Boy and Our 
School" and special booklet explaining new idea in military train 
ing will interest parents with sons to educate 
Joun G. Mac ¢ icaR, A.M 
3 Walden Place, Montcrair, N. J 


Bordentown Military Institute. 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physi 
cally, mentally, morally. College and business preparation. Illus 
trated book and school paper 
Rev. T, H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Prin. Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Com 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J 










Kingsley School. 





College preparatory boarding s 01 for boys miles from 
New York 500 feet elevation The ideal and me the od of the 
school fully presented in catalogue 

R. CAMPBELL, Headmaster 
Box 102, | ex Pew N. J 


Kent Place School for Girls. 
Mrs. SARAH ne DMAN Paut, Principal 
HamILTon Wricut Maastie, LL.D., Pres't Board of Directors. 
(Suburban to Nev w York.) Summrr. } 


Miss ‘Tennent School pa Girls. 


Academic and college preparatory departments. Special courses 


54 Park Place, Newark, N 


Miss Beard’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory Special Courses. 
Suburban to New York Berkeley Avenue, Oranor, N. J. 


The Newark Seminary for Girls. 

College preparatory and special courses Exceptional advan 
tages in Music and Art. 15 minutes from New York. For catalogue, 
address ANNA Frances Wuitmore, Principal, Newark, N 





The Knox School for Girls. 
Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal 
Lakewoop, N. J. 
Dwight School for Girls. 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Certificates accepted 
by leading colleges. Location only 14 miles from New York City. 
Spacious grounds. Gymnasium 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals 

E NGLEWoop, N. J. 





MARYLAND. 


iipracee 






ercttnmennyri weareiaaiatinin 


















In suburbs of Baltimore Five courses, including two years’ 
course for High School graduates Exceptional advantages in 
Music Healthful climate Outdoor sports Non-sectarian. 
$350 to$soo. Catalogue, address 

J. H. Turner, D.D., 


Box B, Lutuervitte, Md. 
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SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Misses Eastman’s School. 


1305 Seventeenth St W., Corner Massachusetts Ave 


Wasuinoton, D.C 
Send for Circulars 


National Park Seminary. 


of Washington, D. ¢ 


For Young Women. 
Beautiful 


Sight-seeiny 


Suburbs Eighieen Buildings 


; j 


Groun (ood work secured without examinations 


every Monday Send for catalogue Address 


Box 


National Cathedral School for Girls. 


Fireproof building Park of 40 acres Unrivalled advantage 
in music and art. Certificate admits to College Special Courses 
Rt. Rev. H. Y. Sarrertes, D.D., LL.D., President Board of 
Trustees 
Mrs. Barsour Wacker, M.A., Principal 
Mt. St. Alban, Wasnin 


tes home oe School. 
dele ct, home school for girls and young women College Prepara 
tory and elective courses. Art, Music, Languages, Domestic 

Mrs. J. Sytvesrer Puro Principa 
Mise Pauttine Pearce Associate Principal 
1621 Connecticut Ave N. W., Wa 


Science 


HInoTon, D. ¢ 


Martha Washington Seminary. 
For Young Women 
Catalogue on reque 


Evwarp W. Tuome 


The Florence School for Girls. 
Regular and elect con College preparatory work a spe 
cialt Music, Art locuti on Address 


Mrs. M. ALL#N MARTINDELL, 2401 Mass. Ave., Wasuincton, D. C 


& COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


| The Catharine Aiken School for Girls. 


Address 
Mrs. Hargrgiet Beecner Scovitte Devan, A.B. (Welk 


STamrorp, Conn., near New York Cit 


Wykeham ie 


A Country School for Girls 


Miss Davies, Principal. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls. 


ssth year Intermediate, College Preparatory 


Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art, and the Langua 
Gymnasium The home life is replete with inspiration 


NORWALE ( 


Ingleside—A School for Girls. 


Second half-year begins February 
Mrs. Wm. D. Brack, Patroness 


New Mitrorp, Lit 


The Taseate School for Girls. 
Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hill ey 
younger girls, Thorough college preparatory and sy 
Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boating 
Miss Littan Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr) 
Miss Bertua Baiey, B.S. (Wellesley) LAKEVILLE, ( 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls. 


Offers a healthful, happy home with the best advantage 
study and recreation. 
Norwicu, Conn 











MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Home and Day School, 


Established 1878 

Twenty received in the sct 
Well-equipped gymnasium 
try, and domestic sciénce 

The Misses Liccert, Principals 


1~ol-famil Prepares for College 
and laboratories for physics, chemis- 


Derrort, Mich 


Detroit University School. 

College Preparatory and Manual Training School for Boys 
Ninth year opened September 18, 1007 Calendar upon applica- 
tion. Illustrated book sent to those addressing 

Preverick L. Butss, Principa 

No. 16 Elmwood Avenue, Detrorrt, Mich 


The Michigan Military Academy. 

Ideal site. Fine equipment Prey pares f 1 colleges 
teaching yenuine militar ra x mmetric al culture 
Clean atmosp*ere Notar 1 

Lawrence Cameron Hut 


Strong 
‘ 


nd Superintendent 
RCHARD LAKE, Mict 


CALIFORNIA. 
Friedeneck. Home School for Young Boys. 


An attractive home with high ideals. Out-of-door life an 


study. Individual instruction. For prospectus, address 
Mrs. Assiz Fiske Eaton 
PASADENA, ( 


California Military Academy. 


Prepares for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, also for 


ness, Cavalry organization, Fall Term opened Sept. 2 
For catalogue, address the Academy. 
Santa Monica, Los Angeles County, ( 
Twin Oaks Camp School. 
All boys under fifteen Separate tent-house and s¢ 
for each boy deal climate. Out-of-door life all the 
tubercular boy received. Illustrated circular Addre 


School, 
San Marcos, San Diego Co., ( 





VIRGINIA. 
Southern Female College. 


$200 to $300 per year A beautiful home school for girls after 
the highest Virginia standards Stuc es from 20 States Pre 
paratory and advanced courses Music, Art, Elocution. “Five 
buildings. Gymnasium asth vear. Catalogus 

Artuur Kyte Davis, A.M., Pres Pererssurec, Va 


Leache-Wood Seminary for Girls. 


One hour’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Unusual ad 
vantages in Art and Musi Miss A. D. Wust, Prin. Norroikx, Va 





Hollins Institute, Virginia. 

Established in 1842. For the hicher education of young ladies. 
Faculty. 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies Enrollment, 260 pupils 
from 26 States. For illustrated catalogue, apply to 

Miss Matty L. Cocke, President 

Box 301, Hottins, Va 
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ILLINOIS. 
The Frances Shimer Academ 


of the University of Chicago. For Girls and Young W 
College Preparation, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Elo 
Endowment permits low rate—$3s50. Certificate privi 
Gymnasium. Address 

Rev. Wau. P. McKer, Dean 





Box 604, Mr. CARROLL, 





Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 
Noste Hit, Principal 


s6th vear 
WoopstTock 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


OHIO. KENTUCKY. 
Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School for Girls. | Kentucky Military Institute. 4 
















Academic Courses, College Preparation, Music, Arts and Crafts. 3 
4 ident and day pupils = 
2 513 and 428 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio. The school that has a Winter Home in Florida ¥ 
1 
% . ee — A new idea in education, fully described in our literature if 
s Oberlin Academy. Permanent home nine miles from Louisville Send for catalog 
Ls seventeen instructors Thoroughly equipped to prepare for ‘ 
2 ollege or scientific school. New courses in History and | with Florida Supplement 
3 ience. New Gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fift 
4 ur began September 17, 1907 For catalogue, apply to Col. C. W. Fow er, Supt., 

Jjoun Fisusr Peck, Principal 

Box H, Oper, Ohio Box 34, Lynpon, Ky. 





FRANCE, MISSOURI. 
Cours Dwight. Blees Military Academy. 


ee 


ve months’ residence and study in Paris; three months Best equipped in United States. Only one whose Superinten- 

dent and Commandant are both graduates of West Point. College 
travel Highest references Address preparatory and business courses Large grounds Splendid 
Miss L. L. Coteman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey athletic facilities. Send for catalogue. : 
Mile. Marie JBANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. B.M A., Box 106, Macon, Mo, } } 










—~ 








CANADA. FLORIDA. 


French and English School for Girls. Miss Jacobi’s School. : 
Founded 1858 







led s deal home for Boys and Girls Healthful climat 1O acres , 
Mme. CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON among the pines. Kindergarten, College Preparat 11 depart 7 
BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montreal) ments, 15 teachers. Outdoor study Jac KSONVILLE, Fla 

























UNCLASSIFIED. 






SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 


q 
. Common Sense Method 
- of } | 
; Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH | en 
WORD AAD PHRASI A few minutes’ practice several times a 


Foench, German, Spanich, or italian. 

eee ei tron te nd tet Educated at Home 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

849 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 























Under the direction of 
a CALVERT SCHOOL 
ements cin (Established 1597) 














» 
; Daily lessons and detailed courses of instruction 
tue Savery STA M M Ee | N Cc with * thee and materials, whereby children from 
a — liable sti aaa + “p six to twelve years of age may be educated at home 
\ en wen oe Of cccodk daninel” Tauaiias dovtend by parents, teachers or governesses according to the - 
4 and practiced by a physician fur many years, Call or send ten cents for best modern methods and under the guidance and 5 
é scful pamphlet containing some suggestions for self-treatment : supervision of a school with a national reputation a 
BRYANT SCHOOL, 62 © West 40th Street, New Vork for training young children. Courses for each of At 
4 the six elementary grades parallel to work being i ‘ 
} done, day by day, by pupils in the school’s own 
My 200-page classrooms. Faculty of trained and experienced 4 
book, w ith teachers, specialists in elementary education. For 
4 : — Lesson catalogue and sample lessons, address 
5 cuepenntbeal The Head-Master, 
a methods for 
HOME CURE sent FREE. _ Awarded Gold Medal at World's Fair, St. Louis, | CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Answer at once. GEO. A. LEWIS No. 13 Adelaide St.,Detroit,Mich. ' 
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Notruine Like It! 


The actual benefits from 
systematic shampooing with 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


are as pronounced as the refreshing 
sensations which immediately follow. 


Our leaflet, “* The Value of Systematic Shampooing,” sent free. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., NEW YORK 
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To enjoy in one’s own home that pleasure 
which is derived from listening to an 
Orchestra or a Pipe-Organ—this is part 
of what is meant by the possession of a 




































































This is a new Orchestrelle—an Orchestrelle 
with tones far richer and more beautiful 
than any which have hitherto been known— 
an Orchestrelle which has two manuals 
instead of one, and which makes possible 
the playing of a solo with one tone, the 
accompaniment with others which contrast 


W LAT is an Orchestrelle ? 
An instrument which Paderewski says, “combines 


all the effects of a pipe-organ with those of an 
orchestra.” 


Which Henry T. Finck, the celebrated critic says, “ we 
never tire of because we do our own interpreting.”’ 


An instrument suitable in size and range of cost for practi- 
cally any home, and which brings ¢o the home, the most beautiful 
forms of music that exist. 


An instrument, which you yourself (though you have never 


played a note nelene) ) may play from practic: ally the moment that 
you get it. 


Does such an instrument exist? Can this be true—can | 
myself possess an instrument which I can play—which is so truly 
artistic that Finck and Paderewski approve it—that will enable 
me to enjoy in my own home, and when I will, the “ March” 
from “Tannhauser,” the “Song of the Rhine Daughters,” an 
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“Aria” from “Trovatore” or the majestic music of the 
Cathedral ? 


The Solo Orchestrelle is such an instrument. The great- 
est music business in the world owes its inception to a type of 
Orchestrelle, and, at the present time, its popularity has reached 
to every civilized community on earth. 


The Imperial Family of Russia own several Orchestrelles. 
The Emperor of Germany has one. An Aeolian Grand (its 
early prototype) is in the Vatican at Rome. So great has been 
its sale in England among the Royalty, the Peerage and the 
Commons, that the Aeolian Company’s branch in London is 
christened for it. 


Practically all famous musicians have endorsed the Orches- 
trelle— many, like Josef Hofmann, the pianist, own one. 


Hundreds of the best known men of the United States 
have purchased Orchestrelles. Mark Twain has one. District 
Attorney William T. Jerome is an enthusiastic owner of the 
largest style that is made. 


Musicians, laymen, men of letters and professional men, 
find in this instrument, one of the greatest pleasures that they 
have, and testify to this effect. 


The single manual -Orchestrelle, or Orchestrelle as it has 


FROM AN ORCHESTRELLE OWNER 
THe ABOLIAN COMPANY, 
New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Several years ago I wrote you that no investment I have ever 
made has given our family so much pleasure as the Orchestrelle, that I purchased 
from you I then had one of your older instruments Like many other purchasers, 
I now have one of your new Solo Instruments, and I do not know that I can say 
more than to emphasize much more strongly what I said then. 

rhe new instrument enables me to do what can be done only on an organ with 
two or three manuals—namely,to pick out any theme or motif and play it as the 
author marks it to be interpreted. 

The quality of tone is marvelous Not long ago I played a selection containing 

a flute obligato, for a friend, and dificult to convince him that there was 
ot a set of Mute organ-pipes in the instrument 

ink that of all the solo stops, the oboe impresses me most, 1t is perfect I 
istrument as facile in cathedral music as in orchestral selection 


Very truly yours, 
J. W. REDWAY. 
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been known before, was a magnificent invention. 
into the home such music as could 
means. 


It brought 


not be heard by any other 













The Solo, or ¢wo manual Orchestrelle 


infinitely trans- 
cends it. 


With this new instrument, effects which on/y the orchestra 
could produce before are possible. 


Orchestrelle tones are like the voices of an orchestra. The 
“strings,” the “‘reeds,”’ “flutes,” and “brasses”’ can be 
reproduced. 


‘“*horns”’ 


The new “Solo” device enables the performer to play the 
“air” of a selection with any one or more of these; the notes 
of the accompaniment with any others. Thus, it enhances 
many times the interest and beauty of the music. 


For any one who never heard an Orchestrelle, to grasp the 
full significance of the instrument, is utterly impossible. Its 
charm, its beauty can not be portrayed. 


To tell a music lover, who never experienced the fas- 
cination of producing music, that here, within his grasp, is 
an invention which lets Aim play such music as he never 
heard within a home before, is usually beyond the range of 
his credulity. 


Yet it 1s so. 


The owner of a Solo Orchestrelle has an advantage over 
the most talented performer on any other simg/e instrument. 
His instrument has many tones. He has command of many 
instruments, every one of which is beautiful. He can express 
his musical emotions in voices which range from the majestic 
diapason of the pipe- organ, to the softest breathings of “strings” 
or of “orchestral flute.’ 


He has a repertoire at his command of over eight thousand 
different compositions. To suit his moods, symphonies and 
sonatas, grand or light opera selections, masses and oratorios, 
or waltzes, songs and two-steps are always at his hand. All 
are available and all are played just as an orchestra would 
play them. 
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Would you not like to own an instrument like this? 


You can, most easily. But whether you should ever buy, or not, 
you should at least enjoy the pleasure of hearing one played. 


If you once hear it you will appreciate the secret of its tremendous 
popularity. You will then realize that the Solo Orchestrelle is beyond 
doubt the most complete —the most beautiful—the most altogether 
desirable musical instrument ever designed for use within the home. 

Literature descriptive of the Solo Orchestrelle 


will be mailed, free, to anyone, upon request. 


Ask for Orchestrelle Catalog Q. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Steadies 


a Man 


All of a man’s real power 
comes from steady nerves and 
a keen, clear brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains just the food elements Nature has stored up in 


wheat and barley, including the Phosphate ot Potash, which 
combines, in the blood, with albumen to repair and build 
up the cells. 


It is a concentrated, partially predigested food, and is a 
wonderful sustainer of the active, progressive, successful 
man. It’s food—not medicine. 


10 days’ experience will prove. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


GrapeNut 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., VU. S. 


9 Things which are advertised are always the best 
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CLOUDY GLASS—and ITS REMEDY} 
Nothing so mars the 

Beauty of Choice Glass- 

ware as the Filmy Cloud 

that remains after Wash- 

ing with Soap in the Old- 

Style-Way. The Remedy | 

is Simple: Stop using Soap 

and Wash all Glass with 


Pearline 


(A SOAPY POWDER) 


You'll be surprised to see 
how Bniliant and full of 
Lustre it will be—'twill 
stay so too. 


Peau F MAKES GLASS, CHINA, SILVER AND | 
AYlIN€ PORCELAIN SHININGLY BRIGHT. 


OXYDONOR Wi, sisted 


There i nothing e xtraordinary in the positive beneficial results given by OX YDONOR. 
medical skill of to-day administers very little medicine or drugs in treating disease i 
means the app i yn of a Natural law whose action is the prevention of disease and 

>» where iti t hed. Write for our free book which tells all ‘bout OXY DONOR and zg 
estimony of gr: nds. Write to-day if you appreciate good health. 

MR W STING T« MIDLER, Gen. Agt. Pullman Car Co., Chicago, writes: “ Have u 
Oxydonor in our family for years with success. Always resort to it in sickness.” 

ct iI LA FAYETTE I'rLeE, Pres. Toledo Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio, writes 

k Oxydonor does v onders. Quite a number of our citizens have used it successfully, and 

i not be without it 
MR. | eI FONZO YOUNGS, Washington, D. C.: “My wife has used Oxydonor with great 
cce for chronic dyspepsia, sick headache and neuralgia 

Beware of fraudulent imitations. There is but one genuine OX YDONOR; that has the 

name of Dr. H. Sanche engraved in the metal. Look for that name. 


61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. H. SANCHE & CO.,}489 Fifth Ave. New York, N. ¥ 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 








Buy Your Christmas sifts on , Months’ Te 


Use the Loftis system. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay 
of much money. ante i credit and lowest prices we make 85 or $10 (io the work that 850 does 
in & cash store, SELECTIONS NOW. Send for a copy of our handsome Christmas Catalog, 
privacy of a own home select the articles you desire, and we wil! send them to your 
home, place of business, or express office, for your inspection. If you like them 
delivery, and the balance in 8 equal monthly amounts. We give a siened gn 
and quality with every diamond, also the privilege of exchange for full valu , 
any other article of jewelry oe one — pyran stock. W e gg Te 
sks and pay ali express charges. ou 
The Old Reliable, nal Diamond pore nothing to lose and a great deal 
and Watch Credit Howse to gain, so don’tdelay. WRITE FOR 
2 tate St., Chicage ‘ re aA 
BROS. & GO. Dept M 27,82 State St., CHRISTMAS CATALOG TODAY. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s_ Magazine. 
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: Shop in New York 


Without Leaving Your Home 
With the aid of our Free 
This trademark on every bot Catalogue and Samples before 
you, you can make your s¢ 
lection from hundreds of the 
latest New York styles and 
choose the material for your 
. ; Suit, Skirt, or Rain-Coat from 
e€ oO1Cce a liberal number of this sea 

LA 


son'sfinest fabrics, weave 








EDY| 
ars the 
> Glass- 
» Cloud 
Wash- 
he Old- 





“iki 1 and colors 
of ‘ip, \ : We fit you perfectly, 
ay because your garment is 
W 7 e @ ' Mm cut according to our 
me Perfect Fitting System, 
riting Paper ; and then graded to your 
measurements from” the 
; ' 4 lines of the ideal figure. In 
In business your letter paper wy this way only can you get a 
creates first impressions. j i) well-fitting garment adapted 


to your own figure, and at 
In personal correspondence the same time possessing 


it shows taste and appreciation. } ee Ged ata 
. . . . . 4 i > ave ‘ a 4 “a (=) Ss 

In society it instantly distin- tines o Sak. Cites, of als 
guishes or betrays. Coat made to your measure. 
Too much care cannot be a! It will be exquisitely stylish : 

P . J | ij it will possess individu- 
exercised in the selection of ality; every detail of its 


iting pa 1 i y apg will please 
wri per | | ou. 





| IF YOU ARE NOT SATIS- 

“ | FIED AND WANT YOUR 

aa \ MONEY BACK FOR ANY 

z= REASON WHATEVER, 


you WILL GET IT 
WITHOUT QUESTION 
OR DELAY. 
Our Fre: Cata gue illus 
frates and 


Papers 


are made mm all styles to meet we make to ¢ 

every correspondence require- Visiting Dresses, . A : , $6.00 to $20.00 
ment—superior in ali d Tailor-made Suits, . ; ‘ , : 7.50 to 26.00 
: P quality an Separate Skirts, . . . 3.50 to 15.00 
in perfect taste and form. Rain-Coats, . . . . _ 8.75 to 18.00 


Whiting papers are the most Our line of ready-made goods includes 
widely known and generally practically everything that is essential 
d be f th . . ed to a well-dressed woman's wardrobe. 
use Cause O} ir recogniz Here, again, is a splendid opportunity for greatly economiz 
_— ing in your clothing expense. 
superiority. Because a the enormous business we do in sony made 
oie goods, we are able to manufacture at the lowest possible cost. 
Ask for Whiting paper We give you the benefit of this saving, with the result that 
see that the trademark is on the when you order from us you get far greater value for 
b d f your money than you can obtain elsewhere. 
OX and you will be sure of Our Free Catalogue also illustrates and describes 
i . the following ready-made goods: 
paper that s correct m every Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, $5.45 to $34.75 ¢ Sweaters. . . & .85 to $3.48 
detail and that will reflect credit Children’s Cloaks, . . 4.75to 9.95] Underwear . .24to 2.48 
h ° Children’s Dresses, . - Late 5.48 ] Corsets . « 1.00to 3.00 
upon you wherever it goes. Ladies’ Shirt-Waists, - B8to 6.98 | Handkerchiefs, Mtoe 2 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs, 2.25 to 18.50! Kimonos, . . 45te 2.15 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you 
order from us to any part of the United States; 
this means a big saving to you. 

i best : ionery Write to-day for our new Winter Style Book, sent free 
Obtainable from all the dealers in statio - to any part of the United States, and if you desire Samples of 
Materials for Suits, Skirts, or Rain-Coats, be sure to mention 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, colors you prefer. 
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Whiting is the name that signifies 
quality and correctness in paper 
for every correspondence purpose. 


s” Time 











) the outlay “ ss 
ns Catalog. 148-150-152 Duane St., New York. National Cloak @ Suit Co. 
ne-fitth of Chicago Boston Philadelphia 213 West 24th Street, New York City 
°. 3 ills: Holyoke. Mass. La t Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
ca 2 = is " Melt Gidere Gale No Agents or Branches 
sdeat 
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“DIFFERENCE IN PREMIUMS AT 4 PER CENT.” 
Compounded Beats Dividends by Any Company.” 


*“New Contract Incomparable.” 
*““What the Uninsured Population is Looking for Today.” 


This is what Prudential Field Managers say of the 


NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 


Rates Lowest 


Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 


A Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


DEFINITE COST— DEFINITE BENEFITS— DEFINITE RETURNS 
Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Splendid 
Opportunities in Selling this Popular New 
Ordinary Policy. Write Direct to Us Today. 

Address Dept. 46 


fia The Prudential 


GIBRALTAR ; 
AT Oy ae Insurance Co. of America 











Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 








Send us your age nearest birthday, and see what $1 a week will buy in Life Insurance for you. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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HE Ostermoor isn’t the 

kind of a_ bed that 
makes one glad to get up- 
as the hard, lumpy, bumpy 
hair mattress does. The soft, 
yielding resiliency of the 
Ostermoor gives sleep a new 
meaning and a new value; it 
means complete, delicious 
rest and relaxation—restora- 
tion of body, mind and 
nerves. No wonder that 


Hair mattresses costing $50 
or more are being discarded 
every day for the hygienic 


everyone wants their full nine 


hours on the 


OSTERMOOR 


Mattress °15. 


The Ostermoor is built of layer upon layer of springy Ostermoor sheets. 


Buili—not stuffed. It will never lose its shape or resiliency, never sag, never 
grow hard. An occasional sun-bath keeps it sweet and fresh—no remaking. 


Send Postal for Our Free 144-Page 
Book and Szmples of Ticking 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. You may sleep on an Ostermoor for a month and, if not thoroughly satisfied, have your money 
back without question. Full particulars in our beautifully illustrated 144-page book—sent free with samples of ticking on request. 





WE SELL BY MAIL OR THROUGH MATTRESSES COST 
2,500 OSTERMOOR DEALERS 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim; 
the highest grade merchant in every place. The Ostermoor 4 feet wide, 40 1bs., 13.35 
dealer in your vicinity—be sure to ask us who he is—will show 

- - 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
you a mattress with the “ Ostermoor” name and trade 35 lbs 11.70 
“GR mark sewn on the end. Mattress shipped, express paid 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
by us, same day check is received, if you order of us by mail, 2 feet 6 inches wide, 8.35 
lbs 


Ostermoor & Co., 109 Elizabeth St., New York All 6 feet 3 inches long 


In two parts, so cents extra, 





Express Charges Prepaid 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
inches wide. $15.00 











Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





Our object in advertising is to get people into the stores, to ask 
Phe *MERODE” Underwear and “ONYX” Hosiery which we recomn 

Readers of our announcements may have noted the confident ton 
which we advocate these brands. They are as good as we know how 
make them. We never cease trying to make them better. That is why 


vou can buy with satisfaction any number of these famous products. 











“Merode’ “Onyx Hosiery 


(Hand linished 


Underwear 


unquestionably the most satisfactory, 5 salt Gos Vile Trade Mark 
perfect fitting, and most beautifully Stamped on every pals 
finished Underwear procurable. Here are a few of our perfect number 

“‘Onyx”’ Hosiery is sold by all leading dealer 
Your dealer will supply the fol- 4 : 
For Women 


310/13. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze, 

6 7 ? . Foant an aad wal Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear resist 
72. White, Winter weight merino, ing. 50c. per pair. 

69% WOE | 109/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black, Sea-Is 

r pe . Cotton, Medium weight, Double Sole, High 

673. Natural, Winter weight merino, Heel; easy and comfortable for tender 

] elastic. Price 50c. per pair. 


lowing qnalities : 


500/S, Women’s “ONYX” Biack Ingrain, 
Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, El 
Ingrain means yarn dyed before knitting, t 
more wear and elasticity, soft, lustrou 
Extra xtra ure. Price 50c. per pair. 

Sizes Sizes Sizes 


f the 3/6 40/44 3/6 40/44 Out Size Silk Lisle Hose 
ountais 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 Feels Like Silk — Looks Like Silk — Wears 
Better Than Silk 
“a mee —— 130/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Ganze Silk 
rd 120n Suzts for ( Aildren Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, silky, 


extra wide and elastic. 75c. per pair 


Vest Union 
lights Drawer Suits 














No. 255 U. White Medium weight, For Men 


finest combed cotton 75e E/310. Mer’s Black and Colored Lisle, six 

-a.8 cal thread heel and toe. four thread all over; known to 

No. 270 U. White and natural Winter all men as “the best I ever wore.” The only Lisle 

. . . , Hose that will not burn and is not harsh to the feet. 
to} ‘Til , ~ 4 

we ight merino, 60¢ oO wor i, $1 00. Price 50c. per pair. 























+ 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. K. We will direct you 
nearest Dealer or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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_ TIFFANY BLUE Book 


CHRISTMAS EDITION 





TIFFANY & CO., Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 
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The 1908 Tiffany Blue Book 
is ready for distribution and 
will be sent upon request 


As heretofore, this annual 
catalogue is issued in season 
to assist Christmas shoppers 
in making their selection 


The current issue, the 15th 
of the new series, contains 
666 pages and like previous 
editions is without illustrations, 
but photographs of articles 
described may be had upon 
request and to those known to 
the house or who will make 
themselves known by satisfac- 
tory references, Tiffany & Co. 
will send for inspection, selec- 
tions from their stock 


Tiffany & Co. manufacture 
solely for their own trade at 
retail. Their wares are not 
sold to other dealers and can 
be purchased only from their 
establishment in New York 
or the branches in Paris and 
London 


Fifth Avenue 


| 
TIFF .NY & Co. 


A few items of interest taken 
from the Blue Book are enu- 
merated below: 


Watch fobs with 

seal - - $22 upward 
Gold barettes set 
with pearls - - $23 
Ladies’ gold 
watches” - - $25 
Men’s”7 gold 
watches” - - $50 
Gold lavalliers set 
with semi-precious 
stones - - $50 
Pair of silver bon- 

bon dishes with 
spoon, incase - $18 
Child’s silver cup, 
napkin ring, knife, 

fork andspoon ~- $36 
Silver after-dinner 
coffee pot, sugar 
bowl and cream 
pitcher - -9o * 


Many more costly articles as 
well as others less expensive 
will be found alphabetically 
arranged in the Blue Book 


New York 
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Why do Melba, Caruso, 


Sembrich, Scotti, Eames, 


Schumann-Heink, Plancon, Gadski and 


other grand-opera stars sing exclusively 
for the Victor ? 


Because these famous artists realize that the 
Victor is the only instrument that does full justice 
to their magnificent voices. 

They want every part of every selection to 
be as sweet and natural when they sing in your 
home as when they sing on the grand-opera 
stage—and this can be accomplished only on 
the Victor. 

The foremost musical artists and critics 
recognize the Victor as the one instrument which 
exactly reproduces the living human voice with 
all its individual quality. Their judgment es- 
tablishes the Victor more firmly every day as the 


greatest of all musical instruments. 


Every month promptly on the 28th—the same date everywhere throughout the United States— 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Victor besides bringing 

to you the actual voices of the 

leading operatic singers, entertains 

you with the best music and fun of every kind 
by the world’s best talent. 

Sousa and his band; Arthur Pryor’s band, 
and many famous instrumental soloists make re- 
cords only for the Victor. 

May Irwin, with her delightful humor; 
the celebrated Haydn Quartet; and those ever- 
popular favorites Clarice Vance, Vesta Victoria, 
Alice Lloyd and Harry Macdonough are among 
the artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. 

No matter what kind of entertainment you 
want, you get the best and hear it at its best 
only on the Victor. 

Go to the nearest talking-machine dealer and 
hear the Victor and you will understand why this great 
array of talent makes records only for the Victor. 

Write today for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


serliner Gramophone Company, of Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


the new Victor records for the following month are placed on sale, The latest music and the best. 
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HE strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phono. 
graph over other talking machines is in the large number 
of sales. Everybody knows Edison and his work, and 
therefore feels convinced that his Phonograph must be better 
than other forms of talking machines—because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory 
which knows how to make every part right. Its great success 
is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all sounds. Thus 
it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


And November Records 


will keep your Phonograph interesting and fresh. They will be 
on sale all over the United States on October 26th. 
Hear them at your nearest store and buy them there. 
Send your name and address today and we will mail you on 
the 26th of the month THe PHonoGraM, giving a complete 
description of each Record, the SupPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giv- 


ing the names of the new November Records, and the ComPLETE A xt... 
CATALOGUE, listing all the Edison Records now in existence. O Ediirone 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 3 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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T HAS taken almost 50 years of progressive piano 
construction to place the 


Kranich & Bach 


Instruments 


where they overtower ail other pianos 
of the World in points of musical ex- 
cellence, artistic appearance, dura- 
bility and economy. The only 
plano that proves every claim for 
superionity in every detail. 


How to Judge a Good Piano—From an 
Unprejudiced Standpoint: The buyer of 
a piano usually depends upon the opinion 
of a musical friend or a salesman. You 
canknowforyourself andavoidex 
pensive mistakes. We have reprinted 
an impartial article from a recent issue of 
a standard magazine, written by one of 
the best piano experts in America. 

This article tells plainly, simply and 
authoritatively how to judge any piano made, 
and whether it is high grade or inferior—in 
short, whether it will prove a satisfactory in- 
vestment as a musical instrument. We will send 
it prepaid to all readers of HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE who write for our new catalogue. The 
book will prove valuable to any prospective piano 
purchaser—no matter what piano may be in mind. 


Sold by all of our agents upon most conven- 
ient partial payment terms. Old or unsatisfactory 
pianos taken in exchange by all our dealers. 


235 - 45 E* 2G rd. STREET 
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WARREN MANSFIELD 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 
263 MIDDLE ST PORTLAND MAINE 

















The articles are twice the width and twiee the length 
of the illustrations, 
t and ; 3-—Fine Shell Comb, gold filled, $4.50, &s5-Sterling Cigar Cutter, $1.50 
38—Sterling Book Mark,*’Shakespeare,”’ 8 5< o7-Leather Fob, sterling, “ Elk,”’ oo 
wh, 14K, baske $« 40-Sterling Pencil, 35c 08-Brooch, sterling. jade, 75« 
och or hat pin, sterling, Hol ° 47-Teaspoon., sterling, “ Swastika,"’$1.15. oo-Sterling Rattle, $3.50 
21-Brooch, Hat Pin, « art s6—Pile, sterling holder, sox 100-Shaving Brush, sterling, $1.50 
Swastika, soc 57-Sterling Purse Teddy Bear,” $4.00 | 101—-Scarf Pin, gold filled, topaz, 75« 
23-RBar Pin, sterling, 60 58-Gold-filled Bracelet, engraved, $3.00; | 102—Emery, sterling, +s: 
27~—Barrett« d fillec plain, $2.50 103-Coffee Spoon, sterling,“ Daisy ,"’ 65 
Brooch, ¢ ne ; 5 63-Barrette. “Swastika,” 75« | 104-Cigar Humidor, sterling, $2.00 
Handy Pin, ster il 5 68-—Sterline Brooch, “Teddy Bear,” 6sc. | ros—Knife, “ Fish.”’ 2<c 
Match Box, sterling, 7s | 73-Daisy Tape Measure. sterling, 6oc. | 106-Stiletto, sterling, “Sword Fish,”’ $1 
nd by o for one or more articles They will surely please you. We prepay all postage or express charges and guarantee safe delivery 
fo iT fui Catalogue No. 20, containing illustrations of thousands of articles in gold and silver, fine leather goods, et 


ains all the latest ide 


THE WARR N MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 263 Middle St., Portland, Maine 
Established in 1867. J 
as 
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For the Bride, nothing is more appropriate or more 
appreciated than silverware, and the chest of silver is 
the one essential gift from the family. 


But it should be a chest of Reed & Barton silver, the 
kind that is made from exclusive designs and only in 
such quantities as can receive that unremitting personal 
care of the silversmith which has ever been the 


Reed & Barton method. 


In fact, it is a matter of pride that many of the 
original Reed & Barton hand processes still remain 
unconquered by so-called modern machine methods of 
manufacture, and the same perfect workmanship and 
intrinsic value are given to-day which since 1824 have 
made Reed & Barton products more choice and desirable. 


q Obtainable at the better jewelry stores in any desired 
The New quantity, from single pieces up to the most elaborate 
HEPPEL WHITE chest combinations. Insist upon Reed & Barton silver. 


Sterling Pattern 























y) 
=X 


Bik,” oo ; Trade Marks. 


YP || es ||REED @BARTON 
—_ ; 48 (2 Qs Silver Works~ Established 1824—TAUNTON, MASS. 


i Fish,” $1 3 erenssue The Oldest Makers of SilberWware of Repute in America 


afe delivery 


F goods, etc, ; On Silver Plate: New York Store 











. Maine 


1 1867. 











| | REED A BARTON REED & BARTON CO., 320 Fifth Avenue and 4 Maiden Lane 
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y Sterling 


Silver 

A gift in sterling silver is always 
appropriate, the more so when it is 
stamped with the above trade-mark 
that guarantees beauty and quality. 

Your dealer now has a complete 
and comprehensive line of Alvin Sil- 
ver to meet your Holiday demands. 

We call special attention to the 
Orange Blossom pattern shown above, 
which can be furnished in all the arti- 
cles required for the complete equip- 
ment of the table 
. Send for Pampblet. 
fth Avenueat 3 5thSt. 
E < 
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“THE STAR” 
Asbestos Pad 


for Dining 
Tables 





hag only protection to the most highly polis! 
surface against injury from moisture and | 

dishes. Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD 
convenient size to lay away in drawer when 1 
use. Made of spec ially prep ired asbestos, « 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make 
and noiseless. Made to order for any size ta 
Leaves for extension if required 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of 
material for tables when cloth is not used--ro 
square, or oval, s to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


L. W. KERNEY & CO., 246 W. 62d St., Chicago, Ill. 











Do You Take 
Subscriptions? 











The Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
offers to one person in each community a1 
opportunity for dignified and profitable 
employment 


We change mere canvassing into a legitimate 
business, yielding regular and greater ré 
muneration, and giving dignity and per- 
manent standing to the business. 


We furnish the means of reaching a greater 
field effectively and quickly, with the best 
equipment for success. 

Our Franklin Square Association of Local 
Representatives is an important body. Why 
not join it? 








WRITE TO-DAY FOR DETAILS 


Franklin Square Subscription Agency 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Social requirements 
and the obligations of 
the home will be met 
promptly on time all 
the time if you place 
your dependence upon 
the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for woman- 


kind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed ; all 
jewelers have them. Send for “ The Watch,” 
a story of the time of day. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELCIN, ILL. 








YORK 
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sve VOSE UPRIGHT PING 


is a remarkable example of the artis- 
tic in tone, combined with the beauty 
in casing. This piano is especially 
appreciated by those who desire to 
harmonize the furnishings of their 
parlors or music rooms. 
WE CHALLENGE COMPARISONS 

During fifty-six years the Vose 
Piano has been purchased for use 
in nearly 60,000 homes and its pop- 
ularity is attested by the continually 
increasing demand for home use. _ 

We make a liberal allowance for 
old instruments and, if desired, offer 
liberal arrangements for deferred 
payments, and deliver piano at your 
home. 

Send for catalogue. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
Vose Bidg., - - Boston, Mass. 
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First among fine garments being chosen by smartly gowned 
women for Autumn and Winter wear are the dainty, durable 
petticoats of 


TAFFETA 


reflecting the wealth of shade and richness of design characterizing 
the most expensive creations of metropolitan fashion centers. 

The high-priced silk petticoats, elegantly embroidered or lace trimmed—those sell- 
ing for $12 to $18—are now duplicated detail for detail in Heatherbloom at from $5 to $8; 
and with daintiness of workmanship is that silky brilliance, surprising durability 
and lasting freshness which hold Heatherbloom in first favor with women everywhere. 

To wear Heatherbloom Petticoats is to avoid all the annoyances of silk, for 
Heatherbloom does not cut nor crack. Has same shimmer and swish; three times 
the wear. ‘‘Ideal for petticoats,’’ says Mrs. Osborn. 


Sold by dealers in all the latest shades, including navies, greens, browns 
smokes, wines, myrtles, etc. 
By the Yard 


——e is shentostte in 18 150 — ag at Gising 
} counters. inches wide the yard Unsur- 
| Hyd eg ra do | passed for linings, drop skirts, foundations, etc. 


BLOOM 


per Rete A (Hydegrade | 


This label appears on every petticoat of 
genuine Heatherbioom. Be sure you find it. 


DL cn 


» grays, 
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Leok for this label on the selvage of 
every yard. It guarantees the genuine. 


If unable to get petticoats or piece goods from your dealer 
write us. Let us send our booklet ‘“The New Idea in Linings.” 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
2 Or I ——— 
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Good Things for Christmas ,y, 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Gold and Silversmiths 


233 Essex Street, Salem, Mass, 7#1 *Basket pen- 
2 ant, 10 whole 
Amethyst Brooch Founded in 1867, For the last pearls, solid 14K gold 7.00 
baroque pear ls, eighteen years we have been sel- 7085 *Neckchain, real 
14k gold, 10.00 ling direct by mail. The many pearls, 14 in. long 12.00 
novelties introduced by us and 
the quality, style and price of our 
wares have made our busines the 
largest of its kind in the United 7 
States 9658 *Handy Pin,fine ame- 
Write for our Year Book for 1908 g thyst. solid 14x ‘gold 2.35 
h. 5 a containing 250 pages of Illustra- ie ie 
ch, —_ ysts. tions of diamonds, watches, fine | 
j wher s solid cold and silver Jewelry, toilet and 
14K KO . table silver, leather goods and 
kindred lines. Many designs and 81221 
novelties not to be found else- 
where. 
—s for one or more articles. 
e ould anything fail to please the 
Chatelaine, fine pnd auscunt paid will be sonanped, ms ‘ 
>] - e prepay all packages ‘an a , ”e 
phire and 2 baroqueguarantee Sativers. Aaaien with / ‘ 20868 Hair Brush, 88 in. 
pearls, solid 14K soldg * are shown actual size. The e long, sterling silver 3.09 
7.,0others are much reduced but ex- 20869 Comb to match, 78 
act dimensions are given. wa 








Cigarette 
Case, 3 x 3} in, 
sterling silver, 
gold lined, 6.50 


in. long, sterling silver .75 


88157 Mirror, diam. 2% 
sterling silver, 1.00 
83161 Same, without 
handle 75, 


10063 Black Seal Scarf Pin, Case, watered 
silk lining, holds ten pins, 1 2 


§132 Velvet Brush, 5 in. 
long, sterling silver, 1.25 


° i é me 5126 Bonnet 
ing - ores Se Brush, 6in. long, 4209" Swastika kev ry Sam 
—— Brooch. sterlin€ 90737 Good Luck Buck- in., sterling silver, 
wisties, 2. omaha. on le, 34 in. long, sterling very heavy, 1.50 
sell- ae silver, very heavy 5.00 
0 $8; 
lity 
ere. 
; : . 10596 Fine Gilt Clock, 
. for “4 ’ = one day. in velvet lined 
imes ‘ ; ; ~ leather case, 3x24 by 1% 
’ . ~ 4.00 
rays, ; i 1-4 — ” 4 SS y 239 *Sterling Silver Thim- 
nm t i , . 75 * } ein bie. very neavy, with s 
A COSAE SVET, « e ) motto, “A stitch in time 4 
- ——s 2 
lining é 71%Thimble Case, ster- 8*V°S BIDE J =I 
nsur- ling silver, openwork ,75 > 
iv} 


a 
2 
> 
Di 
et 
e9 
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o= 
7 2 
Fs 
° 
os 
SY 
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2150 Pepper, (or salt), 
sterling silver, height 
24 in., 1.25 each 


§, etc. 








high, 


2058 Sterling Silver Vase 
4in. fi 


Vif Mibu Jitu 


) Tea Spoon 
‘4 all the $1075 Skull Match . e — 87114 Whiskey 
WW Ww m Box, 24 in. long, 2151 *Salt cellar, diam. 2 in..sterlingsilver, Glass, 24 in. high, 
WA ANS 3S sterling silver 1.65 openwork, blue glass lining, .60 silver deposit 1.25 
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POR everything you eat, and for everything you 
wear, and for everything for the operation and 
decoration of your home, there is a substitute, a base 
imitation of quality. Therefore, the necessity for watch- 
fulness. Therefore, the value of a magazine that is a 
directory of what is best. Therefore, the supreme im- 
portance of seeking those standard articles and of re- 


fusing imitations. 


NEVER trust a dealer who decries an article on 
the ground that its producers spend so much in adver- 
tising that they have to charge a high price for it. 
The advertising of any standard article of wide sale 
does not cost enough to add a single penny to its 
price. The dealer who uses this kind of an argument 
is simply trying to palm off on you a substitute in 
which there is a double profit for himself. 


THOUSANDS of columns are printed about adul- 
terations, misbranding, and the like, and many persons 
are alarmed. They forget that it is quite possible to 
eat, to be clothed, and to furnish homes with absolute 
safety and serenity. Simply know the trade-marks, 
watch the labels, and take no substitutes, and all will 


be well. 


EVERY HaArpPER’s MAGAZINE advertiser is after 
your second order. To obtain it he must make good 
on the first. If he gets your second, he captures your 
trade. That means success for him—and satisfaction for 
you. The substitution swindler has to live on what he 


robs you of on his first and generally his only sale to you. 
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pet ae eae 
you suiie to have one of our full-dress suits; as soon as 
you see one you'll understand why. 


All-wool, perfect tailoring, correct style, exact fit; ao 
better clothes made. Send six cents for the Style Book. 


| Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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| Get on the Right Side of Your Correspondents | 











Whatever other paper you have used—even if it be 
bond paper—you will never realize how much effect- 
iveness your correspondence has missed ’till you lay it 
alongside of COUPON BOND. 

If you want to make the best impression—IF YOU 
WANT TO GET ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF 
YOUR CORRESPONDENTS —use 


COUPON BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 








There is an exclusiveness—a dignity—a silent impressive- 
ness about COUPON BOND paper that no other paper—no 
other bond paper—can furnish. Investigate the qualities 
of COVPON BOND for yourse/f and then you can decide what 
paper is best fitted to properly represent you and your busines: 

bh vete.on yourlette among YOUR correspondents. 


stamps for full line of 


(lain and in slo) AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


printer or stationer 


iL whe can supply yeu. Largest Writing and Business Paper Manufacturers in America. 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 


To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. Since organization it has returned 
in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly of 
increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 80% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 
For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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* FIDELITY OND GAOUALTY CU 


OF NEW YORK 


1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 1907 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary YU i 





FIDELITY r 


LIABILITY of insurance for over THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and prudently 
ACCIDENT A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS, Its annual income from pre- 
HEALTH miums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected by 
—_—_—— assets of nearly EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of 
STEAM BOILER over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 
ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
Drawn AT A FIVE MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES, Its constant effort is to 
PLATE GLASS give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS LINES 








CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,622,129.12 


DIRECTORS: 
DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E, IDE, WM. |. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON w. G. Low, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 
ALFRED W, HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 




















BY FREE TRIAL 
COMPARE THIS WITH ANY 
OTHER ADDING MACHINE 


Prove to your own satisfaction, by actual Trial 
of a Rapid Computer, that $25 is all you need to 
pay for an absolutely accurate adding machine 
of nine-wheel capacity. We pay all express charges 
—we take all the risk. 

Remember that, although it does not print 
the amounts, yet, compared with any other add 
ing machine, 


THE RAPID COMPUTER. 
Works exactly the same problems. 
Has full capacity—totaling to 999,999,999. 


Clears all totals and resets to 000,000,000 in- 
stantly. 


Is made by equally skilled mechanics, and of 
toe best materials. 


Is far less complicated, therefore less likely to 
get out of order. 


Is much more convenient to use, being placed 
directly “‘on the work.” 


Is Guaranteed Absolutely as to Accuracy and 
Durability. 


Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides—does every- 
thing, in f -ct, that any machine will do, except print. 
Thousands of merchants and manufacturers have 
purchased Rapid Computers and have found them 
perfectly satisfactory. Your order can be filled 
the day it reaches us. Order a Rapid Computer 





A OE TIN oy REDER 





to-day and make a trial of it at our expense. 
Only S26. Express Paid to You. 


THE RAPID COMPUTER CO., Il Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Ail Writing Machine Essentials Inbuilt in 
THE NEW MODEL 


1 LC. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


al K If you had to run the typewriter you 
US LINES 
orudently 
from pre- 
tected by 
sserve of 
yntingent 
TWENTY- 
ort is to 
effective 


buy six days a week, and pay for it out 
of your wages as a stenographer, 
the qualities you would insist on are 
Handiness, Easy Operation, Good 
Work and Good Wear—four L. C. 
Smith ¢& Bros. essentials. 


in sight 
We also give you every excellent operating device inbuilt, with such in- 
valuable new features as the Gardner Ball-Bearing Typebar Joint, Light- 


ning Escapement, Silent Shift, Instant Automatic Ribbon-Reverse, 
and many others. 


Write to-day for Free Illustrated Catalog of New Models. 


L. C. SMITH @ BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


j Branch Stores and Employment Bureaus in all large cities. 


BLIC KENSDERFER 


TYPEWRITERS 


‘Unite the Good Points of 
ether makes at about ‘2 
the usual prices. 


DOSEVELT, 




















ne 
a 
| 


NEW 
No.8 


Incomparable 


AE AIP ELY OEE can NR ae 





il 


rbor, Mich. 





el 


er ae 





“Best Value Ledger 


This, the perfect product of 15 
year’s experience, is the Ledger Par 
Excellence, because of its 


Durability 

Ease of Operation 
Expansion 

Beauty 


It is made with a new powerful automatic 
lock of the best aluminum and steel obtain- 
able. The rubber cushions on corners at 
locking end are a conspicuous improvement 
in the art of Ledger making. 

Made and Recommended by 
*The House of Long Experience.” 
Beker - Vawter Company 
NEW YORK Dept. H CHICAGO 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Send for 
Catalogue M 


| The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS ; possesses 
| the LEAST NUMBER of PARTS of any of the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES 
BETTER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SATIS- 
FACTION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER MADE. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MANP’G CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard « 
Conservative Rubber P roduc tion Company heal 1, at maturity, yi 
you a sure and certain income of $1500 a year. No large cash } 
ment down is required to secure them, as they can be paid for 
follows: $25.00 a month for the first year; $20.00 a pate for 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; tl 


2 a month the last year—making $1500 in seven years, wl 
overs the entire cost 








One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 
necor t 1 from tree duris uz the seven-vear levelopment riod st muald 
ted, then $15¢ year for life This most co 
the United St ates and Great Britain, the most r 


in Tropical Mex: 
ru ctiv e meth 


n » modern forestry 


seasuttionn of Seten e supply 
rubber tree 
1 in this new and immensely profitable 
' shares in our plant: 
6000 ac f wh 
1 assure h 1¢ th 


ich is being 1 
enterprise 
guard surrounds the investor These saf 

ou are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no 

nd may be made up at any time during the se‘ 

logical figures, and definite referen us to our i ty and responsibility 

and enormously profitable. Such an ec neh ins br absolute safety of 

“Mone ’ Making Opportunities of Mexico, io yes that our statement 

led into only 6000 shares, which are being rapidly taken yver 900 people 


assessments 
en years 


let 5 are ; 
having already 
Wr furnish you with facts that will put you in clo se touch with 


we wil very detail of our plan 
Our liter is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive imr 


day. 


Conservative ubber Production Company, ace Renter Saeie. 


1ediate attention Write for it to 


San Francisco, California, 











Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency 




















A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin 
Square Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the lead 
ing publishers. It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1908 
of the principal periodicals. We send it free on request. What we do is this: 
FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and 

intelligent information about the best periodicals than has ever be 
fore been done. 
SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
his, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employeesenable us to do it. 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you th« 
lowest prices—-you get the very cheapest rate because of the immens¢ 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- 
rangements with several leading publishers. 

We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 

Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 


FOURTH 
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If Safety is Your Aim 
Get Your Money in 


TAX BONDS}| 


issued by Counties, Cities, Villages, etc., for 
improvements, such as drains, sewers, public 
buildings, etc. Our offerings are numerous 
and include such bonds 


Yielding 5% to 6% 


Good, safe $500 and $1000 bonds like these: 
Harrison Co, and Worth Co., lowa (Drain 
Bonds), Bates and Chariton Co., Mo. (Drain 
Bonds), El Dorado and Fayetteville, Ark. 
(School Bonds.) 


Taxes are uniformly paid —avoid securi- 
ties of changeable value, dependable on cor- 
porate management or degrees of general 
prosperity. 


Present conditions afford you exceptional 
opportunities to purchase securities of the 


Great Central West 
At Decided Bargains 


Our customers buying of us by mail in 
twenty-two States are all satisfied. 

Send your name for our mailing list. 

References everywhere. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
21 Wardell Bidg. Macon, Mo. 





Be Your Own Printing 


$5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
book, newspaper press $15. Money saver. 
maker. All easy ; rules ay WwW rite factory 
for Ore catalo , pape 

HE P RE SS rf 0. Sertiem, Conn. 





TY PEWRITERS 


— yd ris Machines SOLD or RENTED 
Mfr's prices, tar RENTAL APPLIED on price. 


snip ar rivilege of examination. Write for Catal 
Spr TER EMPORIUM, 230 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 


von WORKSHOP "P 


With outfits of Barnes Wood and Metal Working 


s@ FOOT POWER “Gs 


nery you can successfully compete with Factories 
¢ steam power, both in quality and profit on prod 
The only complete line of such machines 
Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
atalogue. Address; 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
95 Raby St., Rockford, Ills. 


Rare Old Violins 


If you are interested in knowing the spec- 
imens now available in the largest collection 
in America, write for our new list. Several 
unusual opportunities at the present time. 
Prices from $50 to $10,000. Moathly Payments maybe arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 26€E. Adams St., Chicago 











The Dynamo of 


Business 
The New Model Oliver No. 5 


You may talk of wonderful dynamos 
And the magic current’s play- 

How it busies itself with a thousand tasks 
In the Workshop of Today, 

But the one that runs the great Machine 
Of Business—at topmost speed— 

Is the mighty Oliver Typewriter 
With Power for every Need. 


N THE busy realm of business, close to the 
heart of things, you’ll find the Oliver Type- 
writer—the Dynamo of Business. 
Tremendous energy has ever been an Oliver 
characteristic. 





The inventors of the Oliver expended energy 
without stint in originating and perfecting it. 

Its manufacturers 
have worked with fe- 
verish energy for ten 
years, to keep up with 
the world-widedemand. 

The most energetic 
Sales Force in the world 
has kept the Oliver’s 
merits in the limelight 
and made it first in 
sales. 

Small wonderthat the 

Oliver is alive with energy! 

Its capacity for rapid and accurate work is so 
| great that no operator, however swift, can over- 
| take its speed. 

While built for dusiness, the Oliver is a thing of 
beauty, with grace and strength in every line. 
But where it shines is in action. 

The New Model Oliver No. 5 has been on the market 
only a short time, and already it has made a record 
of sales and service that no other typewriter has ever 
equaled. 

First and foremost among the features that have 
captured public favor is its amazing speed. Its ver 
satility is a source of surprise and satisfaction to 
every operator, 

Its velvet touch, responsive action and durability 
are extraordinary. 

The Balance Shift, the Disappearing Indicator and 
the Ruling Device are among the many wonders of 
the Oliver No. 5. 

It does so manyuseful things that we haven't space 
here to name them. 

Don't take our word for it—ask any Oliver user— 
there are thousands of them. 

Write for the O/zver Book and get the rest of the 
story. 


REAL SALESMEN WANTED! 


If you are sort of a “human dynamo”—a man to 
whom work is play—if you love the excitement and 
rewards of the great game of Business, send us your 
name and address. We like to get in touch with a 
“live wire.” 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
| 57 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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THE 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 


32 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Founded on a rock of independence. 

A steady and always healthy growth. 

Everything of interest to Merchant and Investor. 

Free from the evil influences of market cliques. 
Untramelled, non-sensational, clear business facts. 

Always leads, improves, outwears and outsells all imitators. 
Highest in price, because it is THE BEST. 


Its aim: Honesty of purpose and sincere effort to well serve 
the Business interests of the U. S. 





It has always enjoyed the confidence, respect and patronage 
of successful business men to a degree never approached 
by any similar paper. 











It is an advertising medium of 
exceptional value to those de- 6 bine 
siring the patronage of men. 


THE LEADING 
BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 


$12.00 
per year. 
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Let Us Raise 
Your Salary 


Te | The difference be- 
Vice tween $7.50and$25.00; 


ADVERTISER 
















Razor 


isa REAL, RAZOR 
—A MAN’S RAZOR 





and as perfect a razor as 


human skill can 












produce 
After all, there is nothing like 
shaving one’s self in the good old 






$8.00 and $30.00; 
$10.00 and $40.00; and 










































ited 


thousands 


of unsolic- 
letters telling of 


exactly such increases 
in salary 


as a direct 



















with ordinary car 


lifetime 
the easies 


uu ever had 


Price $2.50 each. 


shave yé 


smoothest and most 


. ; fashioned way with the good old 
so on up the line is the fas) itl 
2 lashioned razor; and the majority of 
proven difference be- +] ss ” 1 
; . I e 1 ‘ sing so-called Satetys will 
tween the salaries of ae : } , 

, ' f eventually come 1K to the open kind the 
men yefore a : c ry only real razor. The ** Masterpie e” is hand 
receiving I. C. 5S. forged from the finest grain Sheffield steel 
training. ind is a masterpiece of the English steel 

It’s a fact. The maker's art It passes through twenty oper 
International Corres- ations the most skillful experts being em- 
pondence Schools have ployed in every department. It will last a 


e and will give you 
delightful 


$5.00 per pair 








































result of this training. 


































| With round or square end. Ready for use. 


Then why notlet the 
I. C. S. help you? It 
doesn’t matter where 
you live, what you do 
for a living. If you 
can re “a and write, the 
I. C. S. has a way to 
help you to success— 
in your own home— 
in your own spare time 
— without requiring 
you to give up your 
present position. Mark 
the coupon to-day. 












Razors in handsome 
| lorocco leather case, plush lined, $6.06 








We have made Razors since 1819 


rhe knowledge and experience gained during 









| I{ Two selected “ Masterpiece” 
} 
| 


students these eighty-eight years, 










ing / y 94 voluntaril combined with the most 
Duri ng August 2 : ‘ “ye y expert skili and perfect workmanship, are guaranteed 
Teporte od increases in salary and position you in the “ Masterpiece” and money will be re 
through the help of the 1. C. S | funded if goods are not found to be as represented. 


Remember: The Business of This 
Place is to Raise Salaries. 













































































International Correspondence Schools, 
854, ANTO 
' Please ex oie “ ithout Aan ob chen on my part, § 
how I can qualify for a larger salar y in the posi- P 
tion before which I have marked X 
Bookkeeper Mechanical Draftsman 
. Stenographer Telephone Engineer 
Advertisement Writer Elee. L isttin Supt. A 
Show Card Writer ——, aac , 
‘ Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
z Commercial Law Civil Engineer ' 
5 Illustrater Building Contractor 
oF ‘vil Service Arehitee’] Draftsman , | 
: Chem ist Architect 1 | 
: Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer | 
- ' Electrician Bridge Engineer ' 
® Elee. Engineer Mining Engineer . 
a ' 
% Seven Day Sets. Seven selected “ Masterpiece” 
' Name i Pe hee Razors, in Morocco leather case, plush lined, $19.50 i : 
' 4 , 7 iclivered free ‘ 
" | i} [ . : if H 
' Street and No as ‘a | Jo you know how to shave yourself correctly ? i} 
' ‘ | } Send for our free booklet “Ali About Good | 
, City State ' j Razors and How to Shave With Comfort.” 
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Franklin Concentric Valve 


The long-sought-for invention which engineers had 
given up as “impossible.’’ It greatly increases power with 
no more weight. : 


The “impossible” made possible. 


The crowning success of motor- 
car engineering. 

The final step in high power 
and light weight. 


Send for de luxe catalogue of Franklin models. 
16 h. p. Touring-car $1850; Runabout $1750 
28 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
42 h. p. Touring-car or Runabout $4000 


Landaulets and Limousines. 
Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse. 


HOH Franklin Mfg. Ca, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


FRANKLIN 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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The New 1908 Type“I” Locomobile \ 
$4750 (Top Extra 
HE strongest and most reliable 7-passenger 
touring car on the market. Conservatively 
rated at 40 h.p.; is the speediest car and the 


finest hill climber which we have ever produced. 
The motor develops nearly 60 h. p.—s-in. bore, 
6 in. stroke—and the base is of manganese bronze, a strong- 
est metal which can be cast. (Make-and-break ignition with 
low tension magneto used for the fourth season.) 
Four-speed selective transmission, the gear box also 
being of manganese bronze. 123-in. wheel tare, 36-in. wheels 
and tires. 
Other Models, $2900 up; all have 4-speed 
selective transmissions. 
Our principal town car seats six; has 116-in. wheel 
base, moderate horse-power. Price $4200, 


We are exhibiting at the Automobile Shows in New Vork, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. 


The Loconobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. Member Association of Licensed BOSTON. 15 Berkeley St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. Automobile Manufacturers. CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 


LOCOMOBILE ny ~ ed 
am, Ala Callahan, Atkinson & Co., 1 t t 
os Angeles,Cal wre, Md 
V. H. Marble, 69 Main St., Brockt oy 
er fg r, Ma 
boro, Mass 
New Bedford, Mass. 
zfield, Mass 
Mass 








h Auto ¢ ly Co., St seph, M 
Capen Motor Car Co., 4743 McPhers..n Ave,. er, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo pania M ai te Vehiculos Electri 
. Wichit sas Greene Motor Car Co,,88 Washington St.,Newark.N.J. Mexico City, M 
tomobile Co.,1126 Tulane Ave.,New Orleans La. Taylor Auto Co., 33-35 Orange St., Albany, N. Y. German S, Lopez, Havana, Cuba. 
Applications for open territory may be sent to Factory or nearest Branch Office. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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| Country Clubs 
C a wane 











T TEDESCO CLUB 
"OT the least con- SWAMPSCOTT 


. ° . . MASS. 
spicuous advances in American 





standards are in those relating to 
private vehicle. It is due to two influ- 
that of the ever-increasing requirements of fine vehicles for both 
and suburban use, and the ideals held before the public by the 
ng maker. 

As a result there has come to be none more appreciative of the finer 
ints of vehicle excellence than our own people, who realize that 
udebaker has reversed the condition once existing, when it was nec- 
ary for the particular purchaser to turn to European markets, 








r the height of perfection in design 
mastered by these vehicles, Stude- 

joyed the invaluable stimulus of the 

on of the most critical among owners of 
American stables The same impetus to 
the very best has likewise aided in es- 

a Conn. § t hing the standard of Studebaker harness and 
keley St. ‘ sories, found in great variety at every Stude- 
Michigan Ave. 


r repository and in so large a proportion of the Studebaker 
. Brougham 














's perfectly equipped stables. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 











REPOSITORIES 
YORK CITY—Studebaker Bro SAN FRANCISCO,CAI Studebaker Bros SEATTLE, WASH St 


wv York, Broadway and 4 St Co. of California, Market and roth Streets Co., Northwest, + 
O.1LI Studebaker Bros Mfg — 7 , . . DENVER, COLO Studebaker Bros 
id 388 Wabash Avenue PORTLAND, ORI Studebaker Bros. Co., Mfg. Co., 15th and Blake Streets 
: : Northwest, 330 and 336 East Morrison Street _satine 
CITY,MO.--Studebaker Bro DALLAS, TEXAS-~— Studebaker Bros 
13th and Hickory Streets Mfg. Co., 317 and 219 Elm Street. 


udebaker Bros 
rst Avenue, S 





Things which ure advertised are always the best. 
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Electric Carriages 


ULFILL every need and desire for private service in town 
or suburb. Exclusive in design, quietly elegant in finish, 
luxurious in appointments, dependable in all seasons— 

these qualities of the Columbia electrics account for their being 
the vehicles of the socially elect and influentially prominent. 


Broughams — Landaulets — Hansoms — Victorias 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Our catalogue describes the carefully executed details which 
are responsible for the perfection of every Columbia Electric 


Carriage. A copy will be sent promptly upon request. 


ELeEcTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 
Chicago Branch: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 
Boston: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Company, Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 
Member A. L. A. M. 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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After a vehicle tire has persistently made good 
for over twelve years, it isn’t necessary to do 
more than remind you of the name— 


Kelly-Springfield 


Made at Akron, Ohio. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

town “Rubber Tired’’ is a book about them. Sent free on request. 

inish, CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. New York Office, 20 Vesey St. 
onss- 
being 
inent. 


prias 


which 
lectric 








e always the best. 
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Always Available— 





Babcock Electrics ar 
strangers to Repair Shops. 


Construction so simple, yet 
so durable, that they need 
only recharging of Batteries. 


Motor and Batteries so 
Perfectly Assembled — the 
mileage and speed exceed 
that of all other electrics. 





A Babcock Holds World’s Record for Mileage on One Charge of Battery. 


“ When you build right, lt Is right and works right.”—BAwBcock. 


Five Models. Send for Catalogue. 


BABCOCK ELECTRIC CARRIAGE CO., Builders, 
230 West Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FRENCH’S 
AUTUMN EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, in treatment 
of technique, and in perfection of construc- 
tive detail. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), ‘Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 


CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 

92-98 SUMMER ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








A good — | Babcock Vehicles are fitted with the Bab 


cock “Happy Thought Gear Over 41,000 now in use and 


the first complaint hasn't reached us as yet. 

The “‘Happy Thought Gear” can never get out of track 
It withstands the severest service and gives a delightiu 
buckboard motion. 


Our handsome illustrated catalogue showing the full line 
of over 100 Babcock Carriages—free on request. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
Dept. S, Watertown, N. Y. 
Branches at Baltimore, Maryland, and Des Moines, Iowa 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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The World’s Record 
Sealed Bonnet Hero 








€ Wheel base, 98 inches; weight, 1750 pounds; 24 horse 


wer; La Coste magneto. Price, $2300. 


Has run over 6000 miles with Bonnet sealed, and without repairs to Power Plant 


I 


@ You win if before purchase you examine mechan- | @ The Sealed Bonnet tells the world’s record 
ical construction. of strenuous reliability only possible through 

@ You lose if you decide on purchase from exterior mechanical perfection. It’s free for the ask- 
appearance alone. ing; it’s worth consideration. 


Have you heard of the 


«Mora Tourer six c/Mora Racytype six 


Reliability unquestionable. Highest power in proportion to weight of any (bar none), 
Material and workmanship unsurpassable, Investigate. 
See it; Sec. D., A. C. A. Show, New York, October 24th to 31st. 





Mora Motor Car Company [7 
4 Mora Place 
Newark, New York, U.S. A. 








THE TRUNK “Five GUARANTEES 











DOES YOUR TRUNK|= ANationcl Propliesy 
SUIT YOU? = Go” Falfitted 


Want one that keeps clothing 
free from wrinkles, never 


, . 
> : ial 
> 
mussed-up,” always get-at _ } Rad £ =. 
able; that protects against dust hd - a / 
and observation and occupies —. SN fs 
half the usual space in room, 1 ¢ . a j 
yet carries contents safely when @ j 4 ; 
journeying? P & S “Holds - , ~~ , 
All” Wardrobe Trunks do all 
this. Handsome catalogue on 
request; trunk on approval. In the fall of 1906, when we brought out the 
THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON CO. 


Factories: 257 Main Street, Bangor, Vaine pay First Six Cylinder Stock 

















THE TRUNK ‘vis GUARANTEE Touring Car “i’* America 


we stated in our advertising 
That it Was—‘“‘A car which would be extensively 
copied in the near future 
Note the number of manufacturers who are now 
building six cylinder cars 


When you buy a National you have a leader. 


1 H.P. Complete Outfit The 1908 National Line 


not bare—and guaran Model *T"’ Model *R’" Model *‘N’’ 
an . nol & > Row) F > . ) 
teed to develop more 6 cyl. a5 H. I 6 cyl. 50 H. F 4 cyl SO H.f 
than 31-2 H.P.—in fact, Touring Car Touring Car Youring Car 
it is as powerful as most Limousine Limousine Limousine 
‘e P. ongines, . P Roadster Roadster 
e built and equipped a new fac- bs 5 r 
Hs tory last winter—the most modern (e At the New York Show, Grand Central 
} and up-to-date plant in the world te Palace, October 24-31. 
> axclusive in " 
marine ‘sagines.” We ate Bow Write for Catalogue and Booklet — “What 
moving into another new and Owners Say About Their Nationals.’ 
larger plant—5 stories (3 times as OE 
large). This shows the enormous demand for National Motor Vehicle Co. "ae 
Gray Motors. Write today for the story of the 200 , M ‘er ¥ . . — 
mile long distance race on Lake Erie, also catalog. Members American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y. 


Engines 2% to 4C H.P. GRAY MOTOR CO., 31 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 




















Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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is the ideal fabric for 


Motoring 
Coats Suits 


and other garments for Men, Women, 
and Children, made from them, can be 
had from dealers in 


Automobile Garments 


They come in plainand fancy designs, 
and in 3 weights in the correct Khaki 
colors for motoring. 

Coats made from the heaviest weight 
cloth come with lining of woolen cloth 
for wear in extreme cold weather. 

For summer wear the lightest weight 
Roseberry Cloth is cool and absolutely 
waterproof. 

The writer of this advertisement, from 
personal experience, “knows whereof 
he speaks.” 

This circular regis- 
tered trade-mark is 
stamped on the cloth, 
and this silk label is 
at the collar or else- 
where. 

We will send 
you a few samples 
and booklets telling 
you all about these 
Roseberry Cloths 
if you will write Dept. 7. 


BPrivstley Y 


100 Fifth rome at 15th St. ) ‘New Y ‘ork 























TO A GREAT MANY PEOPLE through- 
out the world, the manufactured 
products of New Britain are synon- 
ymous with high quality and general 
excellence; Corbin Motor Cars are 
built on lines to widen the influence 
of this well earned reputation; they 
are manufactured by one of the 
constituent companies comprising 
the allied Corbin industries and 
being the product of a Corbin insti- 
tution, must necessarily be of the 
same representative quality. 

They are backed by an organiza- 
tion with ample capital, over fifty 
years of manufacturing and com- 
mercial success, and a broad busi- 
ness policy which inspires confi- 
dence. 

The things which are essential and 
vital to the use and life of every 
car are embodied in the “Full-Jew- 
eled” Corbin and its successful 
record has firmly established it in 
the public regard as reliable, dur- 
able and efficient in every respect. 


So a 


24H. P. Touring Car, $2500 
24 H. P. Runabout, $2400 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
>_ CORPORATION, 
ate BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Important Notice! 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


begs to announce an important reduction 








in prices of its Rider and Ericsson En- 
gines, due to greatly improved facilities in 
their new plant. The introduction of spe- 
cial machinery has not only resulted in 
the absolute standardization of all parts, 
but also in decreased costs, and we want 
our customers to share with us in these 
benefits. 

We give below the present as well as 
the old prices: 


RIDER ENGINE 
ough- 


tured f bape PRICES. 


yynon- 
ee 7 5-inch 6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 


re are Rider Engines . . | : $210. 00 $300.00 $420.00 $540.00 


; they F 5-inch 6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 


— ) | Ericsson Engines ( $199.90 $170.00 $210.00 $300.00 


s and 


insti | NEW PRICES. 


5-inch 6-inch 8-inch 10-inch 


+~ Rider Engines . . | $199.99 $240.00 $350.00 $460.00 


| com- 





sar BD) | Ericsson Engines | gogo $130.00 $160.00 $240.00 


ial and No extra price for deep well attachment. 
every These pric es are f. o. b. New York 

l-Jew- 4 : , . 

cessful i In view of the enormously increased de- 
d it in ; mand 
e, dur- ' ; > 
spect. advance of requirements as possible. 


, orders should be placed as much in 


For further information apply to our nearest 
$2500 store, asking for catalogue “H.” 
$2400 





Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

239 and 241 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 

22 Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

234 Craig St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba 





ERICSSON ENGINE 











Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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You needn't run to the tailor every time 


MITCHELL’S The Practical Trousers-Hanger and Press 


a keeps your trousers in shape and saves your money. 
Furnitur Cc t 1 It has no wire nor metal to mark,streak, or pull the trou- 
e a a oO z= sers out of shape, but leaves them “smooth as if ironed.” 
t saves its price many times over; saves time and 
AN ARTBOOK, crowded with Pictured Descriptions a Pog ae py 
of High Grade Furniture. Twelve hundred illus: oul Rete OE. ae 
trations of Mitchell Designs—standard for72 years “ The ; ” 
-at prices most pleasing. Colonia] and Périod 1e only one that really does the work 
Reproductions specialized. Gop Kove-datine , conteine 5 Syousere Hangers 
and « oset ods, us number meets the average 
me. 2 --y LI... FY Domestic Rugs are sept. Single Trousers- Hanger, $1.00. Single Closet 
porrpape ‘atalog costs $1.50to publish, we send copy men ie ST gon ~~ cf “ st order . i _ T . 
FREE those interested for 28¢ (to cover mailing Special Offer Han we l ., tat oa et ated =q 
expense), giving credit for that amount on first order If not satisGed, we re fund your te av ae 
THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE Co. within 60 .- ys, and yond os ble at Our expense 
620-622 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 























Upon the Film, more than upon lens 
or camera, depends the quality of the pic- 
ture. Be sure it’s “ Kodak” film, the de- 
pendable film, with which you load your 
Kodak. To guard against undesirable 
substitutes look for “N.C.” on the box 
and “ Kodak” on the spool end. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














BEST PRINTING 
uJ — RA — HUBE FR 
as <i a’ VORA 
The. HARPER PERIODICALS show actual results im great variety 


BOS TOWN CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA bf Louis 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Single Closet 


MAKE artistic portraits 


in the home—subtle, vigor- 
_ ous, lifelike studies—under the 








| light conditions of the ordinary 
room, one requires a perfectly 


constructed lens of great speed. |} | Rifle Revolver and 
The ideal lens for home portrait R 


_ and indoor work is the famous Pistol Cartridges 
| Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss in all calibers are as near per- 


fect as experience and brains 


Tessar Lens ieted- aie meters Mid 


@ It is the lens that gives results. | | scientific methods of manu- 
@The standard cameras, such as facture can make them. Al- 
Kodaks, Premos, Centuries, Graflex, ways shoot Winchester make 
Hawkeyes, etc., fitted with it are sup- of cartridges and insure 


plied by all first-class dealers. against the annoyancescaused 


@ Send for our new photographic catalog : ads 
deserting our complete senes of lenses. by unreliable ammunition. 


q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 
we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by the lens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
ih, ARN IE | 


Thinas which are advertised are always the best. 





Winchester Rifles ahd Winchester 
Cartridges are made for each other. 
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Picturesque Summer Residences 
should be made to fit into the 
landscape and harmonize with 


nature, by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains| 


The colors are soft, deep and vel- 
vety (no gloss), and the browns, 
vrays and greens are in pertect 
tune with the bark, rocks, moss and 
foliage Made of Creosote, “the - 

A STAINED HOUSEROAT 


best wood preservative known.” Silas B. Duffield, Jr., Designer, Boston 


Warm Winter Residences 


Warm houses are better than warmed he ouses, and it 
far cheaper and vastly more comfortable and healthfu 
to build your house warm than to try to heat a cold one 
A house lined with 


Cabot’ sSheathing“Quilt’ 


will be warm in winter and cool insummer. One 
is aS Warm as six of common building paper, and wart 
one-half cheaper and more lasting than back- plaster. 
Costs less than t cent a foot, and pays for itself in a few years in saved fuel 
“TI find it a very efficient wind, cold and sound protector.” —RKupvakp Kip._ine, 


Samples of both materials, with circulars and name of nearest agent, sent on request. 


SAMVEL CABOT iInc.), Sole Manufacturers, - - 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 











col ONIAL. HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES 


Mr. E. Ss. CHILD, A vetitest, announces the + cati« 
me entitied “Colonia ind presents herewit an 
n miniature of one of the desig book cont floor t 
cription estimates, and correct irawt 
other publication in it 
id a beautiful home P es #2. 00, prepaid 
he $2.00 edit 


from pre 
Price $5.00, 


arger volume, containing a ith j si 
with a selection of the m attractive illustrati 


t 
” 
issues of * Colonial Houses,” has also been prep coed, 
by express prepaid. Address 


E. S. CHILD, Architect, 15-17 | State Street, New York 


rene. TO USE STEAM HEAT? Read 
Vv require 1 for « ant 
g, durable, and in eve y 


you want th str 








safe ay 


JENKINS B BROS. VALVES THE WEKAVERS 


na ot 
amaped with twade-was prea tn the out, Thene valves 


apr tactioe tee: ies ™ nana By Gilbert Parker 


JENKINS BROS,, 75 John Street, New York 





a 100% pure non-fading colors, specially ground in England, and 
100% best wood-preserving oil, make 


Dexter Brothers’ 
Bnélish Shingle Stains 


superior to all others 
It costs just as much to ay rn inferior stain as the best on: 
This is the best. Send for sample boards to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
103-105-107 Broad Street, Boston 


Agents: 

H. M. m ,OKER CO., s7 W. Randolpt .. Chicago; W.S. HURSTON 

2end St., New York; JOHN D. S. PoTTS, 218 Race St., Phi l 

"Hl. MCDONALD, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids, Mich.; KLATT 

hirsc Hn & Co., 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; F. H. Crowe & Co 

Epw. MAXWELL, Architect, Rochester, N. Y Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 
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ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equa! merits. 
Tas ELectro Siuticon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


HYGIENIC SOAP GRANULATOR SYSTEM 
Clean, pure 

oap, free from 

germs and the 

offensive 

tions of the com- 

mon cake, and 

without waste or 


condi- 


loss. 

The modern 

hygienic system, 

W hereby eac h 

ser is provided 

in individual 

upply of pure, 

fresh soap un- 

contaminated by 

previous con- 

tact. The soap 

is cut from the round cake (which i is locked in 
the granulator) by a turn of the handle, and 
delivered into the hand in fine flakules. 

Luxurious, hygienic, ec onomical—saves 
from 25 to 50 per cent. 

A device demanded by refined people. 
Adopted by the United States Government 
Departments, the North German’ Lloyd Steam- 

hip Company, New York Central Railroad, 
Southern Railway, the Waldorf-Astoria, Hotel 
Imperial, Post Graduate Hospital, and 
thousands of the best homes, hospitals, hotels, 
shops, factories and public places. 

Send for our book, “The Modern Way to 
Use Soap,” and our list of prominent users. 
HYGIENIC SOAP GRANULATOR COMPANY 

24 New Chambers Street, New York 


75% More Heat 





| Self-cleaning Surfaces 


Soot-covered, heat-absorbing surfaces 
impair the efficiency of any boiler nearly 
75%. 

“*Klymax’”’ Boilers are constructed with 

| these surfaces practically self-cleaning, 
permitting a maximum amount of heat 


to generate from a minimum amount 
of fuel. 


KymaxBoilers 


will burn any fuel, hard or soft coal, coke, wood 

or natural gas, and they require little attention, 

making them so simple to operate that the 
| frailest woman can manage the heating plant. 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are made in all sizes and designs, to suit the 

many requirements of modern construction, and 
| they harmonize perfectly —— your interior dec- 
orations and furnishings, ether they are 
installed in residences, flats, shops, offices, 
churches, schools, or public buildings, old or new, 
city or suburban. 


Our new booklet ‘‘Modern Comfort’’ should 
be in your hands. It is brimful of heating facts 
of vital importance to your comfort and pocket- 
book. This information you can get nowhere else. 


Send us your name and address today and 
| you will get the book by return mail. 


TelloggAhachaylameron la 


1218 Michigan Boul., Chicago. 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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“ADDISON” 


Is a new Clupeco Shrunk 


4, SIZE COLLAR 


It has the endorsement of Amencan 
and English authorities on dress. 








1 for 15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. 


If you do not find it on sale 
in your city write us. 


Our style book, “Proper Dress,” 
will be sent on request. 
CLUETT, PEABODY 4CO., 


437 RIVER ST., TROY, NEw YORK 


MAKERS OF CLUETT 
SHIRTS 

















Prettiest, | 
Daintiest, Che Writings of 


go Jahn Lothrop Motley 





| For the first time the works of this distin- 
| guished historian are presented in adequate 
'form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 
The United Netherlands - -6 


Co ly M John of Barneveldt- - - -3 

il Occasin Letters and Correspondence - 3 

With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
Made of J “Comfy Felt,” soft leather || | togravure frontispieces from paintings by 

|| soles with one inch of carded wool between || | Howarp PYLE, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 

| felt inner sole and felt) ang others; and many maps, charts, and 


ne leather outer soles, | reproductions of rare prints. 
making a perfect cushion | 


_ PRICES 
tread. Ideal for the bed Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, oan 
85. 


room. Three-quarter Levant 


LEA’ Colors: Red, Gray, Navy Blue. || “an 
— Fancy colors for Women and Children. | Sample pages and full particulars bow 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 25, showing many new styles. to buy these sets, either for cash or on 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE Co small monthly payments, sent on request. 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York || | HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


DELIVEKED 


Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 
Men’s (Plain Front) $1.25 
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identifies Cam GD 
soodifferent ‘We fe 
kinds of the 
choicest confec- 
tionery designated 
by the name Necco Sweets. To understand their 
high standard of excellence, ask your dealer for 


exniox \ocolates 


—delicious confections having a variety of exquisite flavors daintily concealed by a coat of 
rich chocolate. Necco Sweets are above the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
All dealers who sell high-grade goods have them. If yours does not, send us 25 cents for an attract- 


ive package of Lenox Chocolates; or, better still, send $1.00 for a special package in a handsome art 
box. Either package sent postpaid. 





KRALL ALLEL} BAER OETA ALE, _ 








For a full back 


or a lame back 








Outfit No, 52 at $10.00. 


FINE POLISHED OAK CABINETS 


and the same shape, size and quality of 
Tools that we have sold in our store to 
. g mechanics since 1848. Absolutely the best. 
b Invaluable for a Outfit No. 47-21 Topls, 87.50 
j } a rr “ 52-24 7 

ruises and sprains. . . 33 ie 

After violent exercise, “« « 54-40 “ 20.00 
arub-down with POND’S x “ “ 100— 96 “ 85.00 
EXTRACT is most re- d Further details in Catalogue No. 2313 
freshing and gives new energy to ; 
tired muscles. 





(Automobilists should send for Circular No. 
Get the genuine. sold only in ori ; 2314 of the “ TOURIST AUTOKIT.”) 
taal deat teetthen--nouet tn tee - Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware. Tools and Supplies. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co, Agent, 78 Hadeon St.,Rew Tork. .. New York, Since 1848. 4th Ave. & 13th St. 
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Men, Women 
and Children 


IT IS PURE 
IT IS POROUS 
IT IS PROTECTIVE 


IT IS 
ni veo at wea ne TOILET POWDER 
ll Wei 
A e ights for all Wants ‘Aim Straight” 
Write for samples od booklet at the heart of all com ym tr les, by protecting 1 
< aidiiadioee before it is roughene nd and chappe d by winds i 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


protects as well as heals; if usec Aafly it keeps the skin clear 4! 














roth ror ehapping and ebafing there 
. " . — . ng h lf so good as ree After bath- 
Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.'s Own Stores ad after shaving it is deli 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. Du up in non- refillable. boxes the “box 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St ene a agg DR gee 
~ ote “ > . ° ace is on the cover it's oe a 

Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. gi arantee of purity. Guaranteed unde r the 
Agents in all Principal Cities, Food and Dr gs Act, June % th 19 Serial 
N 154 s G cusanine. : mail 25 








cent Sample Free. 








GERHARD MENNEN €O., Newark, WN. J. 
Try Mennen : Violet hee rated) Talcum 
yilet P« ler 
It has the ecent of Geeah- cut Parma V folets 


@ From us direct to you, thus saving you a middleman’ op High-grade work only 
a at very moderate prices. The finest and most co talogue in America ( 
ns in rt and-colors) will be forwarded free to any intending —_ 
mM BUNDE UPMEYER CO., _ Miz. Jewelers, 39 a Block, Milwaukee, 








Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design. 


\ 
> 

Cut is two-thirds of the ; . Gold Bowl. Sent 

actual by mail in eo >, 

size : of 25 cen $s in coin 

stamy (Not mo than twelv 
“ged, , 
’ 1 


1 one orde 
inty ¢ Sigpens as gift. Fine catalog 
s Christma ts FREE 


fe osha By Gilbert Parker 


= GENUINE (FU YOT 


USPENDERS 


5 WVAVied Ost alembabieaniaclelte 
ii : plenacevatate)(cxmlale(erjiableiiie)(< 








mel a ae eelelialen oy lim eler: le mialentl-liile CHGuyYotT 


To be hadin every shop 
5O*% per paitr 
OSTHEIMER BROS. 
1001 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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CLICQUOT CLUB GINGER ALE 
is a sparkling beverage, good for young 
or old. Its delicious, gingery flavor is abso- 
lutely unique. We manufacture it under the 
most sanitary conditions, using pure ginger 
and the finest pure water in the world. It’s 
guaranteed pure. 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO. 





























A Winner that is 


“Something to Crow About” 


Always Ready! Always Right! Always 

Writes! The Wirt Fountain Pen doesn’t 

= flinch or skip. Ask any user of a Wirt Pen 

if you need proof before trying; it always 

OT writes when called upon. You need a Paul 


.. Wirt Fountain Pen. 


BEST BY TEST OF 30 YEARS 


: ‘ Sold by leading dealers everywhere—there is no substitute. 
uc t ble Catalogue of 100 styles sent free on request. Address 
{GUYOT 


Box G 1, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
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The Year-Round Resort of America 


The Ideal Resort for Rest and Recu- 
peration should combine 
Easeof Access, Equable Climate, 
Invigorating Air, Interesting 
Surroundings, Correct Sanita- 
tion, Pure Food, and above all 


Perfect Hotel Accommodations 














A rare combination, indeed, and to be 
found in but one place in America — 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
Ponte | and OLD POINT COMFORT 


ean Plan. This means that you can make Our booklets, fully illustrated, telling you in detail all about these 
your expenses just whatever you wish. facts, are to be had at the offices of all transportation companies: 

RATES also at International Sleeping Car Co., 281 Fifth Ave., N. Y.: Amer 
Rooms, single,from . $2.00 per day ica’s Hotel and Resort Bureau, Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y.; Informa 
Rooms, double,from . $3.50 per day tion Bureau, Green's Hotel, Atlantic City; all Cook's Tours offices: 


ae, ao + $4.00 per day Raymond & Whitcomb’'s offices; Marster’s, 208 Washington St., Bos 
oe bath, from . $8.00 per day ton; Hendrickson's, 343 Fulton St., Brooklyn; Mr. Foster's office, 1333 


Our a la carte service is very reasonable, and Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C., and corner Prado and Central 
in addition we have the following Tabled’ Hote Park, Havana; Nason-Russell Co., 279 Washington St., Boston; Hector 
ng Fy ster Sc. Lanch- Viger, 138 St. James St., Montreal, and all newspaper resort bureaus, 

ss — or, address direct, Geo, F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va 


The Baths and Sea-pool 


of the Chamberlin are the finest in America. The pool, 40 by 70 feet, is of Ceramic 
Mosaic Tile, so perfectly ventilated and radiant with sun-light that you are really bath- 
ing out of doors. Filtered sea-water is constantly flowing in, and the air and water are 
always at an agreeable temperature. A competent swimming-master is in attendance. 


The Hydrotherapeutic Department 


is complete in every detail; medical baths of every sort-—Nauheim baths, electric 
cabinets, massage and tonic baths, and Dr. Baruch’s system. A most unique feature 
of our baths is that we employ pure, fresh sea-water in many of them, thus adding to 
the medicinal features the very marked 
benefits to be derived from the salt of the 
sea. These are particularly recommended 
for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout and kindred disorders. 
Our resident physician is an expert in 
hydrotherapy, and all baths are given 
by his advice and under his direction. 
A special booklet on Baths and Bathing may 
be had at any of the above offices, or address 


CL, F Adonw. Mgr. 


Box 29 Fortress Monroe, Va. 
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rica | BEST«@ 


ha Children’s Stylish Attire 


Climate, There are many clever little touches in the 

' cut, fit and tailoring of our boys’ and girls’ 
resting F apparel, which make it individual and dis 
Sanita- ; , \s > tinctive. Clothing, hats, gloves, underwear 
furnishings in qualities to meet nearly every 
purse. 


dations | Toys, Games, Books 


and to be 4 : Our toy department contains many things to 
America — : ( a 3 delight’ the children: Toys, games, books, 


dolls, teddy bears and novelties for Christmas 
RLIN Write for Catalogue 


AFORT / of children’s outfitting, fully illustrated. De- 


scribes the newest styles in juvenile wear 
Also shows toys, etc. Copy mailed for 4 cts. 
to cover postage. Special facilities for filling 
mail orders. 


bove all 


|about these 
| companies 
N. Y.; Amer 
Y.: Informa : 
ym Address Dept. 60-62 W. 23d Street NEW YORK 
's office, 1333 We have no branch stores—No agents 

and Central 
ston; Hector 
sort bureaus, 
», Va 




















Ceramic 
ally bath- 
water are 
tendance. 


ee Te Bere 





COAT SHIRTS 


3, electric are favorites with the smartly-clad young men who seek that which is 


es : best and most comfortable in apparel. 
” feature The Cluett Shirts are made in a most careful manner of 
adding to specially good white or color-fast fabrics, which 
have been cut on ape that insure a perfect fit. . 
Comfort, style and durabiliy are assured by = 
the Cluett label. + 
$1.50 and more—Coat as well as other styles. 
The Cluett Shirt Book will be sent on application. @A§ 


> CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Ya 
437 RIVER ST., TROY, N.Y. 
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Is a land of mystery and charm to the people of tH® present. Its ancient cities, 
its pyramids, its ruins, are of never-failing interest. 


An ideal way to visit these historic places is by the 


Grand Mid-Winter Cruise 


of the magnificent twin-screw S. S. MOLTKE, leaving New York, January 29th, 
1908, for the 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
AND THE HOLY LAND 


A voyage of over 15,000 miles and 79 days’ duration for $300 and upward, im- 
rattle btel “MEd e-lccuelesen acchbmmodations and meals. On this cruise the steamer calls 
at 23 ports and at nearly every port opportunity is given for inland trips. 


The S. S. Moltke is one of. the finest of modern steamships. ‘She was built 
especially for cruising purposes and her passenger accommodations have been 
arranged and equipped according to the highest standards. 


Other attractive and inexpensive cruises to places of interest on 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, the West Indies, 
the Spanish Main, Panama Canal, Bermuda, etc. 
ALSO SPECIAL SAILINGS TO ITALY AND ALEXANDRIA, 


Write for our Illustrated Book containing complete particulars (Mention this Magazine) 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Clean 
ars 


Sleeping cars, parlor 
cars, dining cars, chair 
cars and coaches—every 
inch of them kept pure, 


nt cities, : 2 healthy, sweet and 


clean by the wonderful 

new Vacuum Clean- 

ing System, installed 
ea a by the 


Vacuum Cleaning System 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway 


The Southwest Limited The Overland Limited The Pioneer Limited 
Chicago to St. Paul 


Chicago to Kansas City Chicago to California and Minneapolis 
The Vacuum System is positively the only efficient method of cleaning pas 

senger cars. It is applied to mattresses, blankets, upholstery, carpets, curtains and 

chairs. By its tremendous suction force it removes all dirt, dust, grit and germs 

as no other system can. So thorough that nothing can escape. It results in 

absolutely hygienic cars—perfect sanitation throughout. 


On your trip to California, to the Northwest or 
rest on Rae to the outhwest, be sure to travel via the 
P Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

es, It means more to you in health, comfort 


and cleanliness than you can measure, 





IA. y For literature on any 
Magazine) \4 es Western trip, address 


F. A. MILLER, W. S. HOWELL, 
GEN’L Pass. AGT. ©? GEN’L EASTERN AGT, 
CHICAGO. 381 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, -- 


ee titat ia) 
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ine hurst 


<> NORTH (CAROLINA 


RESORT where an ideal out-of-door life 

may be enjoyed under perfect climatic con- 

ditions during the months of the late autumn, 
winter and spring. 


section of North Carolina and is absolutely free 


~ on from malarial influences. This section has more 
\ > . . . - 


(ai sunny days in winter than any region east of the 


f 4 Pineburst is located in the sandy, long-leaf-pine 


Rockies. The air is peculiarly invigorating, and 
the winter temperature average is from 50 to 70, 
just the kind to make you “ feel fine.’ 


The features which commend PINEHURST are: 
Three Golf Courses two of eighteen holes and one of nine, 


9 all kept in the pink of condition, 


Four Hotels, all under one management but of grad- 


uated prices. 
Preparatory School, under good direction. 
Fifty- Two Cottages, for rent by the season, 
85,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, 
with trained dogs and good guides. 
Finest Lwery of Saddle Horses to be found anywhere. 


Tennis Courts and Country Club. 


No consumptives received at Pinehurst. 


\ OPENING OF PINEHURST HOTELS 
HARVARD opens in November, HOLLY INN opens 
\ Nov. 20th, BERKSHIRE opens Jan. Ist, 
CAROLINA opens Jan. | Ith. 





Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air Line or 
Southern Railway. Only one night out from New 
York, Boston and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to 
nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the 

out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving 
full details of its attractions, or address 
Pinehurst General Office, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


“amen eacemcnnmn<amme 
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brimgs this greatest of Nature’s 
wonders within easy view of 
those en route to Sunny Cali- 
fornia on the |_xurious 


California Limited 


Daily from Chicago and Kan- 
sas City to Grand Canyon, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and 


San Francisco. 


The only train to Southern Cali- 
fornia, via any line, exclusively 
for first-class travel. 


Has a Fred Harvey dining-car, 
new compartment and drawing- 
room Pullmans; observation Pull- 
man, with ladies’ parlor, and a 
buffet club car. 

Profusely illustrated Grand Canyon 
and Limited books will be sent on request. 


Address, W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mgr., 
A. T. &8. F. Ry. System, 
1118-K Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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Chalfonte 


is a new Fireproof building of the best 
type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you 
to write for Illustrated Folder and Rates. 








CHALFONTE IS ALWAYS OPEN 





a 
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TOURISTS 


Miss half 
the value and pleasure 


Ora 


Wister sojoura in the Golden State if they do 
not return home by way of the 


SHASTA-—NORTHERN PACIFIC RourTrF. 





Mts. SHASTA, HOOD, and RAINIER, sights 

sublime; the gorge of the COLUMBIA river; 

beautiful Puget Sound and the OLYMPIC 

range; and, above all, YELLOWSTONE PARK, 

the incomparabie, may be seen if your return 
tickets read by this route. 


& REW EDITION OF 


“EASTWARD through the STORIED NORTHWEST" 


is just off the press. a i 
Sead six cents for = it's worth sixty for the illustrations Mp 
ty 


A. M. CLELAND, G. PF. A.. 
St Peel, Mies. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


ALASKA - YUKON - PACIFIC 


EXPOSITION. 1909 PINNACLE PEAK MT, RAINIER, 





























The Gardens of California 


where flowers bloom all winter and 
where you can enjoy 


Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Driving, 
Golfing, Automobiling 


Every Day in the Year. 


Go Through Quaint New Orleans. 


Trains of superior equipment—Sleeping, 
Dining, Observation, Library, Chair cars— 
with oil-burning locomotives as motive power. 

Through the Rice and Cotton Fields and 
Sugar Plantations of Louisiana and Texas— 
through the Country of Romance and 


History—on to the “ Road of a Thousand Ff. E. BATTURS, GP.A. L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A. 
Wonders.” New Orleans, La. 349 Broadway, New York. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


Small Parties leave Nov 


1908. Six months’ leisurely travel de Luxe, visit 
ing Hawaii, Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, 
Ceylon, Burma, India, Egypt, etc. 


CHICAGO 
120 Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK 
1 Broadway, 349 Broadway 
W ASHINGTON 
511 Pennsylvania Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 
903 Olive Street 


Across the Pacific 


@ Summer skies, peaceful seas and a one day's stop at 
beautiful Hawaii make a fitting prelude to the wonders 
of the Orient. No other voyage of equal distance is 
pleasure al[ the way. 

From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 
PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'! Mgr. 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
Baltimore and Hanover 632 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON HAMBURG (Germany) 
170 Washington Street Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 
SYRACUSE LONDON 
212 W. Washington Street 49 Leadenhall Street 


| 


Select party sails January 25. Seven Tours to Europe, 
| Spring and Summer, 1908. ‘ 
DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Broadway, N. Y. (29th Year) 





Three Gilt Edge World Tours 
| Everything the BEST, $2000 
New York departures, November 23, 


December 7, and January 4. WRITE 





1907; Jan. 4, 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
EGYPT avo me RULE 9 ee ste mess senoine, sew vor 


COOK'S fleet of large, luxuriously appointed 
Tourist and Express Steamers are the finest on 
the Nile. Sailings from Cairo to First and Second 
Cataract, Khartoum, the Soudan, 


days. Dahabeahs and small 
steamers for private charter. 


ORIENT 


4ist Annual Series of 
Yours to the Orient, Egypt, 
Holy Land, etc., leave Nov. 
23; Jan. 4, 16, 25; Feb. 4, 
18, 22 

Comprehensive itineraries. 

Everything first-class. 

Individual Travel Tickets 
Everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, 
and 140 Offices Abroad. 


Established 1841 


VAROM A 
| URES WHOOPING CouCcH 
CURES Chour & CATARRH 


VAROMA MEDICAL CO., - - - NEW YORK 


etc., every few 





FOR SALE 


Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. Size 23’ x 60 
60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has beer 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold ata bar- 
gain. Apply to 


Cc. W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 
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‘The Bigger your Sales, 


You can make bigger sales and a bigger 
salary by becoming a better salesman. 

You can become a better salesman by master- 
ing the Science of Salesmanship. 

You may be a good natural salesman, but when 
you understand the scientific points of salesman- 
ship and know how to apply them, you cannot 
help being a better salesman. 

hat chance has a ‘“‘natural-born’’ boxer 
against a scientifically trained fighter? He 


SALES MANAGER 











the Bigger your Salary” 
would not last one round. It is exactly the same 
with the ‘‘natural-born’’ salesman. He has 
practically ‘‘no show’’ in competition with a 
scientifically trained salesman. 

The Sheldon School teaches Scientific Sales- 
manship by correspondence. It teaches you how 
to develop your natural abilities; how to increase 
your will-power; how to read human natureas most 
people read a book; and it teaches all of these 
things in plain, simple words and apt illustrations. 


The Sheldon School 


trains the mind of any man so that he will be 
worth more to his employer and to himself. 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, correspondents, 
clerks and office men can all get bigger salaries 
next year by taking The Sheldon Course in 
Scientific Salesmanship this year. 

No man of average intelligence can go through 
The Sheldon Course without getting new 
thoughts, new ideas, new methods that will 
call him to earn more money, either working 
for himself or for others. 


Don’t wait—act now! Fill out and mail the cou- 


Salesmanship is the foundation of all busi- 
ness. Scientific Salesmanship is necessary for a 
big commercial success. Do not be content with 

our present income. Fit yourself to earn more. 
he Sheldon Course will help you do it, as it has 
hel over 25,000 other men. 
ou keep right on earning money while you 
take The Sheldon Course, and then you are fitted 
to earn twice as much as you.earned before. 





THE SHELDON SCHOOL, 
1078 Republic Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send me at your expense your 


booklet “The Science of Salesmanship.” 
lam interested specially in the subjects 
I have checked below. 


pon today, and let us send you complete in- 
formation and the proof of what The Sheldon 
School is doing for others and will do for you. 


The Sheldon School, 
1078 Republic Bldg. Chicago, U. S. A. 
, zis 


Self Development 
System and Costs 
Self Education 
Science of Retail 
Merchandising 
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Irritations 


3. a a 
(lictra ag 


AP 






at 


And other torturing, dis- 
figuring humours, inflam- 
mations, itchings, and 
chafings of infants, children, 
and adults instantly relieved, 
in the majority of cases, by 
warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap and gentle applications 
of Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure. This pure, 
sweet, and gentle treatment 
permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in 
the most distressing cases, 
when all else fails. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure and 


may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold throughout the wertd, Depots: London, 27, 

Guarteshouss Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de i la Pals: Austra- 
R. Towns & Co Sydney: India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 

A China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: ae. Beruya, 
Ltd., Tokio: Russia, Ferrein, air Wh uth A 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape ‘Town, ete.: U , Potter he 
& Chem. © orp., Sole Props.. Bostor 

e@~ Post-free, Cuticura Book on ‘Care of. Skin. 








(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 


Whooping-Cough,Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 


unqualihed praise. Restful nights are assured 

at once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics 

ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send Postal for Illustrated 
Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg.. 
Montreal, Canada. 
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CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE 


MARK 
TWAIN 





N earnest, painstaking, and impartial 
study of Christian Science in all the 
details of its growth and church organiza- 
tion. This book is the result of years of 
careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult 
and writings, and it must be ranked as 
the most serious and extended criticism 
of the subject that has yet been made. It 
is not without humor which makes it, 
while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 

“We know of no treatise on the hostile side 

so the rough as this and so little distorted by 

prejudice."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

Wlustrated. Crown Svo. (Uniform with Bookstore 

Edition of Mark Twain’s Works.) Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers - - - NEW YORK 
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Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a day's 
practice in your own 
room upon specia! 
exercises that | 
will give you, 
you can be 
round, plump, 
wholesome, restea 
and attractive. Na- 
ture intended you to 
be--why should you not ? 
The following are extracts from 
the weekly reports of my pupils: 
*‘Just think, Miss Cocroft, | have gained 25 
pounds.” 
"Before I took up your work, I could not 
eat anything without the greatest distress, 
and now | think I can digesttacks. | am 
so happy.” 
““Every exercise and movement has accom- 
plished just what we wanted." 
*“My bust, neck and chest have filled out 
beautifully and I carry myself like an- 
other woman.”* 
**You have done more for me than doctors 
have done in 20 years. My constipation 
is entirely relieved and my nerves 
are so rested.”” 
I have built up thousands of women— 
why not you? You will be so much 
ive and so much better 
satished with yourself. 

I will cheerfully tell you about my 
work, and if | cannot help your particular : 
case | will tell you so. My information and advice are enti 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. C 57 Washington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 



















LOST 


All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oil and Emulsions because 


VINOL is much better. 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
aration without oil, made by a scientific 
extractive and concentrating process from 
fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- 
ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil but no oil. 
Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 
liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science. To build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No.221. Boston, Mass, 











Liquid Court Plaster 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
waterproof coating. ** New-Skin’’ heals Cuts, Abra- 
sions, Hang-Nails, Chapped and Split Lips or 
Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. Instantly relieves 
Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heay 
shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLIS 
GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are liable to bruise 
scratch or scrape our skin. ** NEW-SKIN’”’ will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is 
applied the injury is forgotten, as ** NEW-SKIN ”’ 
makes a temporary new skin until the broken skin 
is healed under it. ** Paint it with ‘ New-Skin ’ 
and forget it,’’ is literally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for 
“NEW-SKIN.”’ No one guarantees substitutes or 
imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway. 

ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING New-Snin 
Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration) , 26¢. 
Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50c. 
AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 
anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. Co “Threokiyn 


+9 Dept. 39. Brookly 
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I Cas: Redete Your Pleah | 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 years 
by a series of simple exercises practiced in the privacy 
ok their own rooms and by use of merely a rational 
diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce and at the same time strengthen the stom- 
ach, heart relieve you of such chronic ailments as rheu- 
matism, constipation, weak nerves and such difficulties 
as upon i jon, strong nerves, strong 

, correct breathing. 
You can be as good a 
as any woman 
your acquaintance —no 
no medicine. 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 

under your instruction. 

There is not a wrinkle in 

my face and my husband 

says look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am.”* 

You have simply saved my 

life, Miss Cocro 1 wase 

nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you."” 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I have only 10 
more pounds to reduce to 
reach your goal.”* 

Send 10 cents for iastruc- 
correct lines of a woman’s 

in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 23 57 Washington St., Chicago 


NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocraft needs no further introduction. 








ISS COCROFT AT HER DESK 
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Buffalo Lithia 
Water 


Has for Thirty Years been Recognized by the Medical Profession as 
an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria of Preg- 
nancy, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism and all Diseases 
Dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. Time adds to the 
Voluminous Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 


the Medico-Chirurgual College of Philadelphia. See Medical Bulletin, July, 1902. Gives full clinical 
notes of nine cases of Albuminuria of Pregnancy and three cases of Puerperal Convulsions in which 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER was systematically used with gratifying results, and adds: 
“The habitual use of 

by women who areenceinte is a commendable precaution against BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

the occurrence of Puerperal Convulsions.’’ 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, A. M., M. D., Health Commissioner, New York City and State, President 
Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician, Corporation Council, New York City, 


Ftc., writes: “1 have prescribed with great benefit in Bright’s 
Disease.” . BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Medical testimony of the highest order, attesting the value of this water in the other diseases mentioned, 
mailed to any address. For sale ly grocers and druggists generally. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, Virginia. 








GENTLEMEN TEN BOYS 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 


BOSTON DICKENS 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Ilustrated by 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD | PRESENTING as complete stories, in 


“SRG The Name is P Dickens’ own words, the boy lives of 

— — ih Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy Traddles, 

The | Smike, “Deputy,” David Copperfield, Poor 
CUSHION Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul Dombey, and Pip. 
BUTTON The volume is handsomely illustrated by 


CLASP full-page plates, each effectively portraying 
one of the boys. A book that every lover 


LIES PLAT TO THE Lee srenst | of Dickens will cherish, and that will furnish 


Sample pair, Silk S0c., Cotton 8c. to young folks a delightful introduction to 


eee the reading of Dickens’ works. 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. IMustrated. Price $2.00. 


C/mprint of R. . Russell) 
ALWAYS EASY HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS. 


ZS 

Whi Instantaneous Chocolate made 
instantly with boiling milk, 

We appoint one first-class druggist in every locality 

asour exclusive agent. If there is no agent near you, 

send us $1.00 by mail and we will send prepaid a 

box of Whitman’s. Anexquisite gift. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Cuestaur St., Puan a 








Wealth Against 
Commonwealth 


BY 
HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
% 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
stitution from its origin to its 
present vast proportions, 
where it controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 


‘Me 


356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 1.00 


ws 
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FOOD 


Sample Tin Free 


Milk in some form is recognized by 
physicians as the ideal diet for all those 
of immature or impaired digestive 
power. Raw cow's milk, however, 
disagrees with many owing to the in- 
digestibility of the curd. 

Benger’s Food, when mixed with the 
milk with which it is prepared, so mod- 
ihes the casein of the milk that the food 
is readily assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. In addition to correcting 
the defects of milk, Benger’s Food 
contains valuable nourishing constitu- 
ents of its own. 

Benger’s Food can be prepared to 
exactly suit every condition of digestive 
disturbance which it is called upon to 
meet, and hence is different from all 
others. It has the unqualified support 
of the medical profession. 

It is enjoyed when all other foods 
are distasteful, and is assimilated when 
all other nourishment fails. 


Try 


FOOD 


for yourself and be convinced. 


A Sample Tin will be sent Free 
on request. Write to-day. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., 
Dept.F, 78 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Lamont, Corliss & Co.,Sole Importers 
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The Complete Works of 


GEORGE 
ELIOT 


A Neé&» Illustrated Edition in 24 Volumes 





SILAS MARNER, Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Middlemarch, 

Daniel Deronda, to name only a few of George Eliot’s famous novels, are 
household words the world over. No home library is complete without them. 
They have a fascination for readers, young and old, that is never outgrown, but 
which increases with each repeated reading. George 
Eliot’s supreme distinction is that she wrote invari- 
ably at her best. All her novels are great novels, 
and for this reason George Eliot’s Complete Works 
are perhaps the most readable 
set of standard books you 
can place in your library. 








The present edition con- 


tains everything George 





Eliot ever wrote. It also in- 
cludes Cross’s famous Lije 
of George Eliot,in three volumes. There are in all 
twenty-four volumes, handsomely bound in rich, red 





brown cloth (or crimson half-leather), with gold 
tooling. Each volume has gilt top and rough, 
uncut edges. The 24 frontispieces are in photogravure; there are in all 96 
illustrations. Paper, binding, and press-work are of the best; the whole set, 
in twenty-four volumes, is a magnificent example of book-making. 


O U R O F F J R On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete 


set in 24 volumes, all charges prepaid, and enter 
your name as a subscriber for either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HaRPER’s Bazar. or THe NortH AMERICAN Review, forone year. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $31.00, is paid. If the half-leather binding is desired, please so 
state, and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, $48.00, is 
paid. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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Known the world over as the Cocoa of 
Double Strength and Highest Quality. The perfect 
drink for the growing child and nourishing to all. Do not forget 





YOU SAVE YOUR COCOA 






by using the Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper. 
A TRIAL CAN, MAKING 15 CUPS, SENT FOR IO CENTS. 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 8, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Dutch Milk Chocolate. 


A Creole Cook-Book '\Salt Mackerel 









and other Selected 
a Salt Water for 
FISH Particular 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 
% 


This book gives recipes for all of the | 


People 


Families who are fond of Fish can buy 
direct from Gloucester delicious fat Mack- 
erel—tender, juicy fellows, much better than 
famous old Creole dishes, many of them you can buy from your grocer 
having never before appeared in print We supply the consumer only. We de- 


: thd ; ; Z liver to your house. 
Explicit but clear directions are given We pay all delivery charges. 


for their preparation. The book includes’ Your store-room is not complete without 


as well a number of quaint old Creole a selection of our goods for Winter use. 
sone te neeiec of famous dishes. The Our fresh-canned Lobster is better than 
§: prais : ; avin you can usually buy in the shell. Opened 
recipes are also given in French. Charm- |] and packed in parchment-lined cans as soon 
. |] as take he water, they retai “i 
ingly illustrated. as taken from the ater, they retain their 


crispness and natural flavor. 

Shrimp, Geabe, Clame, Salmon, al! the 
° ~* . | same high grade, delivered on approval for cash or 
Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back ’ 


approved credit 


$1.5 Send for Price List of al! 
1.50 kinds of Salt Water Fish. We sell 
nothing but the best géods and to 

ae) consumers only. 


FrankE.DavisFishCo. 
9 Central Wharf 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


(imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


| 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK | 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF fl. 


Charles Dickens} 


A NEW EDITION 
IN THIRTY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 


WW 


BOOK-LOVER’S delight in attractively bound, perfectly printed 
volumes is enhanced when it is a favorite author that is so richly 
furnished forth. Assuredly no library is a library that does not include 
Dickens. ‘The present edition has been specially designed to meet the 
wishes of lovers of Dickens and to furnish for the home library in per- 
manent and attractive form these ever-new and indispensable novels. 


Wo 





I ‘HIS edition contains many features of a de luxe character, yet it is 


published at a very moderate price. It contains 30 volumes, each 
measuring 54x84 inches, and requires about 34 feet of space on the 
book-shelves. It is printed from a new, clear-cut Roman type, produc- 
ing an exceptionally open and legible page on laid paper of special 
quality and surface. It contains 240 full-page illustrations by the 
famous Phiz, Dalziel, Cruikshank, and other original illustrators of 
Dickens’ works. The set is furnished in two bindings: (1) Bound in a 
rich olive-green silk-finished cloth, with gold stamping and gold lettering 
on the shelf-back only; (2) Bound in a beautiful crimson half-morocco, 
with gold tooling, marbled sides and end papers. Both cloth and half- 
morocco bindings have head-bands, gilt tops, and uncut edges—every 
detail of perfection in book-making has been observed. 


WW 


OUR OFFER © teceipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete 


set in 30 volumes, all charges prepaid, and enter 
your name as a subscriber for either Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, 
Harrer’s Bazar, or THe NortH AMERICAN Review, for one year. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we 
will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month until the full 
price, $31.00, is paid. If the half-morocco binding is desired, please so state, 
and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, $48.00, is paid. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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LL the qualities which go to 
make the distinction be- 
tween ordinary ale and 
EVANS’ are apparent in 
every bottle of the Evans’ 
product—even to the most 


casual ale-drinker. 

Its superiority is the logical result & 
ot best matertals, scientific brewing, care- sien | | ue a e 
ful bottling, and 121 years of pro- I N 


gressive effort. 
While primarily and solely an 
Ale, and made to be precisely what an 


Ale should be, it contains bone and § 
sinew making properties that give ; 
it distinction as a “* food stuff’’ that . 


so-called tonics never can possess 
because it is nature’s product. 


Clubs, Restaurants, Hotels and Dealers. 


paceman ors orton, Challenge 


Comparison 


In savory flavor, in 
perfect wholesomeness, 


in purity and in the 
“Gloucester Fish for You” scrupulous sanitary con- 
The kind you like—fish that come to 


Mee ditions governing their 
your table fat, delicious and appe- : h d 
tizing—freshly prepared for your in- preparation, they stan 


dividual order, and reaching you a without a peer. The 
day or two after packed. 


oof lies in a trial. 
SALT MACKEREL PF 

NO BONE SALT CODFISH, SMOKED 
HALIBUT—LOBSTER, CRAB MEAT, Gut ee os Shh 2 een" 
SHRIMP in tins, and all the best sea food describing our other products: Canned 
freshly prepared. We prepay all trans- Fruits and Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, 
portation charges. We guarantee to Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc., and 
please you or refund your money the Famous Blue Label Tomato 


, 
You will never know the real goodness of sea food Ketchup. It’s free on your request. 
sntil you try fish packed by the CROWN PACKING 
CO. of GLOUCESTER, the home of the fisheries 
Send for new price list, 


Crown Packing Co., Dock No.12,Gloucester,Mass. 
Established 19 years. 

















Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, New York 
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Don’t Neglect the Teeth 


If they can’t do their work the stom- 
ich (and so the general health) must 
suffer. It is easy to keep them sound 
and healthy by using 


Glvert's 
| Toth Powder 


It rr ans so quickly and thoroughly of the many reasons why () 

without injuring the enamel; no grit you should always say—*4711 White 
scratch; no need for hard brushing Rose” when you buy soap. 

and it has a recognized sanitarv value. It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
In tins, 15c., 30c., & 45c. Gi line siete glycerine in name only—and you do not 
prinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your dea need to be told the soothing and bene- 


ers, we will forward on receipt of “e < 
i@c. postage.) Send Sc. stamp for = . ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 
ple. Descriptive booklet on request. Its perfume has no equal and leaves 


Park & Tilford,U.S.A.Agts.,917 Broadway,N.Y. behind a very delicate and refined odor. 


Makers: F.C. Catvert & Co, Manchester, Eng FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 
Canadian Depot: 349 Dorchester St., West, Montreal U. 8. Branch 
, " 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 
‘3 298 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
- Send 16 cts, in stamps for full size sample cake, 


D U {> O i 1 Outlast two or three ordinary brushes— ; 
but cost no more! Made of the best 
| i S Bristles and Backs, by skilled brushmakers, in a clean and sani- 
= factory, the largest in the world. You're sure of a good brush 


f *‘ DUPONT ”’ is on it. 


Hundreds of styles and ¢ mane REAL 
EBONY, Boue, Pearl, lvory—for Hair Te Fa me, . Hands, 
© Clothes, etc. Sold wherever x i totlet brushes are s 
If mot at your deal , kindly write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
FREE BOVKLET « it Brushes and Bristles, how to 
select and take care uf Brushes, etc., sent on request. 
E. pe PONT & CO., PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 





























For Liquor and — 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has. been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. riders, © 
Het Springs, Ark. 211 N. © spies at. ee Me White Plains, N. Y. ‘ 6 Fitth Ave. 
Ban Grande, Col, potent, i. Grand Rapids, Mich., Fargo, N. D. Providence, K. I. 
. Marion, Ind. S. College Ave. > hi Waukesha, Wi«. 
2080 Sacramento St. Piginfleld, Ind. Omaha, 7 ebd., Philadelphia, Pa., Torente, Ont., Caneds. 
Denver, Col. Des Moines, In. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts, 812 N. Broad St. Winuni Manitoba. 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orchard, Ky. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. Lendon, England. 
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The great success of my razor is chiefly due to 
the “GitLetrEe” double edged flexible blades. 

The “ GILLETTE” blade is made of specially selected and 
tested steel of the very highest grade and is but 6-1000 of an 
inch thick. Every blade is individually hard- 
ened, tempered, ground, honed and stropped 
by special automatic machinery. 


Because of the great strength and flexibility 
of this blade, the Gillette Safety Razor may be 
adjusted (by a slight turn of handle) for an easy 
or a close shave, with either a soft or a harsh 
beard—no stropping, no honing. 


The (GILLETTE double- 4 


. ° 
edged | 


4 llades are so ine x pensive cy 
that when they become dull you 

throw them away, as you would 

an old pen. 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ Gil- 
ette”’ to-day and shave yourself 
with ease, comfort and economy 
for the rest of y lif 


The Gillette Razor Set consists 
of triple silver-plated holder, 12 double- 
edged blades—24 keen edges—packed in 
a velvet-lined leather case, and the price is 
$5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from 
$6.50 to $50.00 


If substitutes are offered, re- 
fuse them and write us at once for 
our booklet and free trial offer 


Gillette Sales Company 
213 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


] 
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Idella May Moon, Norman, Tenn , A Mellin’s Food Baby 


A discouraged young mother wrote to us the other day and asked, if we really believed 
Mellin’s Food would help her baby. She said that she had already tried many different 
foods and methods, and baby was steadily growing worse 


We told her that we felt sure that Mellin’s Food would help her baby, and we sent her 
a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and our beautiful book, ‘* The Care & Feeding of Infants ** 
We also told her just how to prepare the first few feedings of Mellin’s Food and how to continue 


Now she writes that baby is doing splendidly He gains steadily, is happy all day long 
and things couldn't be better. . 


How about your little one? Let us send a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and the 
Book to you. Both are FREE. We know you ought to have them 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Your Home is made healthy, modem 
and beautiful with an equipment of snowy 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 
in the bathroom, bedroom, kitchen and laundry 


Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet 
ever issued on the subject. FREE for six cents postage and the name of 
your plumber and architect (if selected). 





CAUTION: Every piece of ‘Sram Ware bears our Suetat ‘GREEN 
and GOLD” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark Seeteé cast on the 
outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture, it is not ‘Srested?’ 
Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the 
end. The word "Stetef is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify 


them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, 
etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Tg. Co Dept. A, Pittsburgh, Pa, U. S. A. 
Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stesdeed” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne @ St. Joseph Sts 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 648-652 Huron Road, S. E. 
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GS RUN 
COMPANY 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 




















CAPITAL... . . $1,000,000 
SURPLUS . . oo 4 500,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS ea 926,000 
RESOURCES gi. ie ce "go 








DIRECTORS 
bank of Manhactin So N.Y. rears Pane 
SAM LLG SAYNE, . 
Seaboard Nat’! Bank, N.Y. ON DEPOSITS 
EDWIN M. BULKLEY, 
, Spenece vee ase’ ©. 
SG " ° ° ° 
*‘Pourth Nat'l Bank, N. VY. of individuals, firms, 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 


President, N. Y. and corporations—Funds 
HENRY P. DAVISON, V. Pres. 
Y. 


First Nat'l Bank, N. 1 ~ 
a ALTER PREM. “¥ Pres. so deposited can be 
c ‘ : age 
" REDE Ri KT HASKE LL. V. Pres. withdrawn at any time, 
Iinois Trust & Sav. Bk. , Chicago 
\. BARTON HEPBURN, Pres. on demand, together 
THOMAS We LAMC ven i h h d : 
{) > { y _ 
Second Vice Pres., N. A p wit the accrue In 
GATES W. McGARRA res. 
Mechanics’ Nat’! Bank, N.Y. terest. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, : : 
GEORGE We PERKINS The vast financial in- 
wir TAME th PORTER, Pres. terests represented by 
Cc ical Nat’ : : ; 
DANIEL G. REID. V. Pres. the directorate of this 
Liberty ax 1 ae. oy ys Cc ff 
EDWARD Ss res. ‘ P ‘ 
are gt Bencastity. ompany omer an un 
OHN | THOMPSON, sad 7 : 
Vice President) N.Y." equivocal assurance of 
GILBERT G ORNE,V.Pres. . 
Nat'l Park Bank, N.Y. sound business manage- 
EDWARD TOWNSEND Pres. 
cenposters & Traders Nat. Bank, N.Y. ment. 
ALBERT H WIGGIN, V. Pres. 
N k - af 
6 SE WOOLVERTON, Pres. Out of town accounts 
Gallatin Nat’! Bank, N.Y. ee 
EDWARD F. C. YOUNG, Pres. solicited. 
First Nat’! Bank, Jersey City. 





























Inquiries are invited as to the Company’s functions 
as Executor, Administrator, and Guardian; as Fiscal 


Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations. 
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Are put up without crloring 
matter or preservatives. 











Real 
Mince Pie 


“ve 


Suppose you had facilities for obtaining the 
choicest beef and richest white suet the markets 
produce; large, sound, juicy apples of special culti- 
vation; spices pure and fresh, ground under your 
own supervision, Valencia confection raisins, plump 
Grecian currants and the finest Leghorn citron and 
fruit peels of your own importation ; 

—Suppose you had the Heinz equipment and sys- 
tem for preparing and blending these good things ; 


—Then you might approach the goodness of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Piquant, luscious, rich beyond compare; pure, 
wholesome, cleanly beyond question—thus does 
every thoughtful housewife find economy and con- 
venience in buying Heinz Mince Meat in Heinz 
Improved Tins, crocks or glass jars. 

Try it for just one baking and enjoy the delight 
and satisfaction of real mince pie. 

Other Heinz dainties for Winter are Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Apple 


Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Sweet Pickles, etc. Let us send our book- 
let telling about all of Heinz good things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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The Ideal Instrument For Your Home Is 


THE ANGELUS PIANO 


Any One Can Play It 


The ANGELUS possesses al/ the desirable features of any high-grade 
piano and gives you i addition, through the incorporation of the famous 
ANGELUS Piano-Player, the means of plaving any music you like at any 
lime you want tt 

The ANGELUS PIANO is always ready to be played by any one. The 
pianist can play it from the keyboard in the usual manner, or you can play 
it by means of the incorporated ANGELUS. The ANGELUS PIANO 
occupies no more space than the ordinary piano, nor is the musical value 
of the piano itself in the least impaired by the installation of the ANGELUS 
mechanism. Rather its musical value is increased, in that the piano need 
never be idle except when you wish it so 

The ANGELUS PIANO is the only instrument equipped with the wonderful expression devices 


the Melodant and Phrastng Lever. These patented devices give the ANGELUS PIANO a practical 
usica) value immeasurably greater than any other self-playing instrument in existence, as they 


ide the performer with the perfect means of transmitting Ais own feeling into the musi 


You should not purchase a piano until you have investigated the ANGELUS PIANO. Write 
or free descriptive literature and name of nearest representative. 


Established 1876 THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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A Bair Pilot — 


: . 
iy 


to skin\ beauty is the use of good soap and water. Pay any price you will, you 
Good soap is naturally white. | If coloring matter “#" “nd no more soap merit and 
or ‘high rfumes are incorporated; they add PU" 'Y then are foun eae 
1B = ; R ss . y SOAP—the white, oval, floating 
nothing to the virtue or efficiency of the pro- cay. at 5c. 
duct—more often they are used to cover up 
the inferior quality of the-raw materials and fifi pet px Se 
- COMPANY - > possible ewards 
the greasy smell. , 8% at both 86 Laue 
=n \ ;xpestilons. 
O6aty in soap, therefore, does not-go hand- fee a 
in-hand with high prices. 
FAIRY SOAP, for instance, sells for 5c a 
cake, It is just as/pure and high grade as any 
soap can be——contains no free alkali, no coloring 
matter, no adulterants—it is just soap, pure 
soap, nothing but the best soap. 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?’ 


We. 
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Use cold cream if you want 
to. It has its value. 

But to clean the skin, you 
must use soap, pure soap, Ivory 
Soap. 

Never mind if it does cost on- 
It is infi- 
nitely purer than many soaps 


ly a few cents a cake. 


that sell for five times its price. 


Use a soft cloth and hot water 
—to open the pores, allowing the 
dust and dirt to make their way 
out. Dip the cloth into the water 
and rub on it some Ivory Soap. 
Souse the skin well for almost or 
Rinse with 
cold water; cold water closes the 
pores and makes the skin firm. 


quite five minutes. 


There is no ‘*free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That 
is why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin 


Ivory Soap ..... . 994% Per Cent. Pure. 








When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Maqazine. 
‘ i g 
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Premium Calendar [) 


Is unique in shape and subjects and 
unusual in artistic treatment. It con- 
sists of three large panels, each 8's x 
172 inches, richly lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, rarely beautiful 
facsimiles of three magnificent paintings 





HE first panel is a beautiful head — an 
ideal American girl's head — painted by 
Viss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston's home 
is in Brooklyn, and she has made a fine reputa 
tion in her own chosen field of art. The 
Eggleston picture is bordered with a dainty 
gold *trame, the whole having the appearance 
of being mounted upon watered silk of a silvery 
sheen. It is very artistic and decorative. 


The second and third panels are reproduc- 
tions of two paintings by the famous Russian 
artist, Ezsman Semenowski. He has his studio 
in Paris, where he makes a specialty of figures 
and classical subjects. He has exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of London 
and other important exhibitions, and his pic 
tures are popular with wealthy American art 
connoisseurs. The figures painted for our 1908 
Calendar are Classical without being severe, 
and they have a warmth of tone and purity of 
technique that will make them highly appre- 
ciated by those who admire advanced art. 


The picture here shown is the third panel, 
and will prove especially interesting to all who 
have been in Italy. The background is that 
famous view of Amalfi that one gets from the 
Cappuccini Convent, said to be the loveliest 
view in all Italy. 


d semenowski panels contain no advertis- 
g matter of any kind, and ‘make beautiful 
art suijects Jor permanent framing 


in 


We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address for 10 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. 











| _. ag ~ Swifts Premium 
* eo | >) Hams and Bacon 


Each Piece Branded on the Rind 


Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard 


3, 5 and 10 pound airtight paiis 


All dealers sell Swift’s Products 


Swift & Company «272%... Chicago 
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wu NG 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


A Cream of Tartar Powder 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


MAKES HOME BAKING EASY 


BAKER’S 


First in Years! 
8 First in Honors! 


First on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


— 
Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








A Fair 
Show 


ive yourself a fair show 
» earn and achieve. If 
OrEFEE interfere 


] 
ana Us 


POSTUM 


* There’s a Reason” 


Ss, stop 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 








Christmas will: ‘be here 
before) you ae 


— ee Nad i Prt, 


Ay Exc hangeab let 1e world over 
4 Sold by best dealers everywhere 
<A LEWater rman Co173 Be oadway NY 























